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Wonderful Business Story 





We have told m a book—which we ask you to send for—one of the greatest business stories ever 
told. A story of how John N. Willys stepped in two years to the tojmost place m motordom. Of 
how Overland automobiles rose m 24 months to this year’s sale of $24,000,000. How a factory has 
grown like magic to a pay roll of 4,000 men—to a daily output of 30 carloads of automobiles. And 
how a large part of the demand of the country has been centered around one remarkable car. 


The Discovery 

Here is an outline of the story—just 
enough to make you want it all. 4 

Two years ago, Mr. John N. Willys was 
a dealer in automobiles. There came to him 
one day a remarkabie car—evidently the 
creation of a mechani@al genius. The sim- 
plest, sturdiest, smoothest-running car that 
anyone around there had seen. 

The name of the car was the Overland. 
‘And the price—then, $1,250—was as amaz- 
ing as the car itself. 

The sale of this car spread like wildfire. 
Each car sold brought a call for twenty 
others like it. Old and new motor car 
owners came by the score to deposit ad- 
vance money—attracted by the Overland’s 
matchless simplicity. 

But the cars did not come. And when 
Mr. Willys went to the makers he found 
them on the verge of receivership. 

The genius ,which had ereated this mar- 
velous car could not finance the making in 
the face of the 1907 panic. 


The New Start 


Mr. Willys in some way met the over- 
due pay roll—took ‘over the plant—and con- 
trived to fill his customers’ orders. 

Then the cry came for more cars from 
every place where an Overland had been 
sold. As the new cars went out the de- 
mand became overwhelming. The factory 
capacity was outgrown in short order. 
Then tents were erected. 

Another factory was acquired, then an- 
other; but the demand soon outgrew all 
three. 

During the next fiscal year these factories 
sent out 4,075 Overland cars. Yet the 
demand was not half supplied. 











Overland Model 38—Price, $1,000. 925 H. P.—-102- 
inch wheel base. Made also with single rumble seat, 
deable ramble seat and Tey Tonneau at slightly addi- 
tional cost. 


Dealers fairly fought for preference. 
Buyers paid premiums. None could be con- 
tent with a lesser car when he once saw the 
Overland. 

All this without advertising. About the 
only advertising the car ever had was what 
users told others. 


The Pope- Toledo Plant 


Mr. Willys’ next step was to buy. the 
Pope-Toledo. factory—one of the greatest 
automobile plants in the country. This 
gave him four well-equipped factories—just 
16 months from his. start. 

But the Toledo plant wasn’t sufficient. 
So he gave his builders just 40 days to com- 
plete an addition larger than the original 
factory: 

Then he equipped these buildings with 
the most modern machinery—with every 
conceivable help and convenience—so that 
cars could be built here for less than any- 
where else. 

Now 4,000 men work on Overland cars. 
The output is valued at $140,000 per day. 
The contracts from dealers for this season’s 
delivery call for 20,000 cars. 

Now this man has acquired 23 acres 
around his Toledo plant. And his purpose 
is to see—from this time on—that those 
who want Overlands get them. 


‘Marvelous Sales 


Dealers had ordered 16,000 of the 1910 
Overland models before the first car was 
delivered. That means that each Overland 
sold the previous year had sold four others 
like it. 

And without any advertising. 

This year’s Overland sales will exceed 
$24,000,000. Yet the Overland is but two 
years old. 








Overland Model 41— Price, $1,400 
49 H. P.—112-in. Wheel Base—5S Passengers 


The $1,000 Overland 


This year an Overland—better than last 
year’s $1,250 car—is being sold for $1,000. 
That is because the tremendous production 
has cut the cost 20 per cent. 

A 25 horsepower car, capable of 50 miles 
an hour, for $1,000, complete with lamps 
and magneto. Never did a maker give 
nearly so much for the money. 

“There are higher-powered Overlands for 
$1,250—-$1,400—$1,500. They are just as 
cheap.in comparison as the $1,000 model. 

The Overlands are unique in simplicity. 





- They operate by pedal control. A ten-year- 


old child can-master the car in a moment. 
They are made in the same factory, and 
by the same man as made the Pope-Toledo 
—a $4,250 car. The reason for the price 
lies in the production of 125 cars per day. 


Get the Whole Story 

Send me this coupon to get the whole 
story, told in a fascinating book. Learn 
about the car which in two years captured 
so large a part of the whole trade of the 
country. See -what has done this—what 
there is in the Overland to make it the most 
desired car in ‘existence. Please cut out 
this coupon now. 








; F. A. Barker, Sales Manager, 85 


The Willys-Overland Company, 


Telede, Ohic 
Please send me the book. 

















All Prices Include Magneto and Full Lamp Equipment 


Members of Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, Licensed Under Selden Patent 
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A Story of Live Stock in Billions 





The Greatest Upward Swing in Values Ever Known---Total Values Nearly $5,000,000,000---Every Class of 
Animals Share in Advance, Horses and Hogs Leading the Way--Demand Greater Than Produc- 
tion in All Classes~-No Price Reduction in Sight--By B. W. Snow 


N its 16th annual review of num- 
bers and values of the different 
classes of farm animals, American 
Agriculturist this week presents 
a story that is without parallel, 
since man mastered the animal 

kingdom for his own. Last year at this time 
figures were presented, showing a total val- 
uation of all classes of farm animals higher 
than had ever been reached; during the past 
year values have moved upward and con- 
tinued their rise until the total valuation of 
live stock on American farms is now recorded 
at $4,880,068,000. . The increase in total value 
during the past year, in spite of the decrease 
in number of hogs and cattle other than milch 
cows, amounts to $560,000,000, or the largest 
annual increment that has ever been recorded. 
The upward move- 
ment of values dur- 
ing the past year is 
simply part of the 
upward trend which 
has been under way 
during the past 10 
years. Two years ago 
at this time our re- 
ports showed a little 
recession in average 
values and the ques- 
tion was raised 
whether this should 
be taken as indicat- 
ing that the upward 
movement was over. 
It was pointed out in 
these columns at that 
time, however, that 
the period accorded 
fer the review hap- 
pened coincident with 
a period when there 
were distinct evi- 
dences of financial 
troubles throughout 
the industrial and 
commercial worid, 
and it was believed 
that the slight de- 
cline in values indi- 
cated at that time 
was not the result of 
anything inherently wrong with the live 
stock situation, but merely the effect of the 
unsatisfactory financial system. A year ago 
our reports showed that this attitude was 
correet, as the upward movement had again 
gotten under way. 

With the single exception of beef cattle, 
the average price per head of all classes of 
live stock in this country now is higher, and 
in most cases materially higher than was ever 
before recorded. The single exception, beef 
cattle, is the result of the high range of 
values that followed the breaking up of the 
ranch industry during the '90’s, and if pres- 
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CHAMPION FAT WETHER AT CHICAGO 1909 INTERNATIONAL 
Exhibited by Sir George Drummond of Beaconsfield, Quebec 
by the United States department of agricul-— 


ent conditions continue another year, we shall 
see record-breaking prices for beef cattle. 


The Value of These Reports 


No crop report of the year holds*more of 
value to American farmers than does this 
estimate of live stock numbers and values. 
A larger proportion of the farmers of the 
country are interested in values of farm stock 
and the prospects of markets for farm animals 
than are interested in any other one form of 
American agriculture. It is always pointed 
out that these figures are presented not neces- 
sarily for their actual value, but rather for 
their comparative value. No pretense is made 
that the figures represent the result of an 
actual census. They represent exactly the 
same method of presenting facts as is adopted 


ture, and their value lies in comparison rather 
than their actual showihg. 

The only census figures which are ever 
available are those taken by the United States 
government every 10 years. The census of 
1910 will be made during the month of June 
in the present year. The actual results when 
available will be compared with estimates of 
American Agriculturist now presented and 
with those of the department of agriculture, 
which appear a few days after this publication. 
To forestall any possible criticism, it is neces- 
sary to point out that the estimates of this 
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magazine and the United States department of 
agriculture each year are as of January 1, 
while the United States census is of June 1. 
At first glance this difference of six months 
seems unimportant, but an analysis of the 
situation shows to the contrary. Figures 
returned on June 1 are taken at such a date 
as to include practically all of the annual 
increase through birth of most classes of ani- 
mals and, therefore, are taken at a time when 
the numbers should show higher than at any 
other season during the year. On the other 
hand, estimates of American Agriculturist and 
the department of agriculture are taken at 
the end of the year and are, therefore, dimin- 
ished in the case of meat-producing animals 
by the heavy slaughter which occurs during 
the last half of each year. These facts are 
pointed out, because 
the census figures for 
June 1 are very apt 
to be materially 
larger than the esti- 
mates either for six 
months earlier or six 
months later. 

The estimates of 
the detailed figures, 
which are presented 
in this report, wil 
show that with the 
exception of hogs and 
cattle, other than 
cows, there has been 
a gratifying increase 
in numbers during 
the year 1910. The 
decrease in the two 
classes mentioned 
will be found to be 
very largely in the 
corn-producing states 
and is the natural 
result of the unsatis- 
factory corn crop for 
three years in suc- 
cession and conse- 
quent high price of 
this staple feeding 
material. The price 
of corn as grain has 
ranged so high that 
the possibility of feeding it either to hogs or 
cattle, with a reasonable certainty of profit, 
has been very questionable and, as a conse- 
quence there has been continued marketing 
of immature and partially fatted animals, 
with the result that not only is the number 
of animals reduced, but the average meat 
production per animal is less than formerly. 

A very substantial increase in sheep, 
amounting to nearly 4%, is quite generally 
distributed between the farming states and 
the ranching states. Of course, the moun- 
tain and coast states contain more than 60% 
of the total sheep of the country, so that 
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the question of extra supply is Jargely a ques- 
tion of the situation in thé ranch states. An 
examination of the figures presented in detail 
will show that there is a substantial increase 
in flocks in the ranch states, an increase which 
is somewhat greater than the increase in 
mixed farming states. 

Sheep raising is becoming more and more 
an important factor in American agriculture, 
and the tendency is distinct every year toward 
a larger production of mutton. Not many 
years ago wool was the principal product for 
which sheep were kept, but the demands of 
population for meat food have, in a large 
Measure, been met by the increasing growth 
of sheep for mutton, and the average con- 
sumption of mutton per capita shows a steady 
increase, while the consumption per capita 
of other forms of meat is decreasing. 
Gratifying Gain in Number of Milch Cows 


The highly satisfactory condition of dairy- 
ing is emphasized by the sharp increase in 
the number of milch cows, an increase which 
is shared by practically every state in the 
union, but which is particularly heavy in 
those states recognized as pre-eminently dairy 
states. While it is true that the increased 
cost of feed stuffseduring the year has cut 
into the dairying profits, yet the prices re- 
ceived for total production have been such as 
to keep the industry upon a fairly paying 
basis. 

In some districts, particularly in the terri- 
tory immediately about the great cities, where 
production of milk for city use is the first 
feature of dairying. there has been some 
dissatisfaction, because the price received by 
the producer has hardly kept pace with the 
increase in the cost of food stuffs. Making 
full allowance for this, however, it neverthe- 
less follows that the dairy industry, as a 
whole, is upon a satisfactory basis, as only 
a comparatively small percentage of the milch 
cows in the country are engaging in the pro- 
duction of milk for city use, and while this 
branch of dairying has not been as remuner- 
ative as heretofore, the loss in this direction 
is more than overbalanced by the improve- 
ment in other lines of dairy enterprise. 

Horse Values Highest on Record 

One of the most striking features of the 
situation is the very satisfactory increase in 
the price of horses during the year. The 
total number now recorded is larger than 
ever before and the average value is the high- 
est on record. This very satisfactory combi- 
nation of increasing numbers and advancing 
values, furnishes ample testimony as to the 
thoroughly healthy position of the horse mar- 
ket. The movement in horses is reflected by 
similar condition in the mule trade. There 
is.a substantiai increase in number in every 
state, and a more than corresponding advance 
in-price. In the border states, where mules 
are bred and raised for shipment elsewhere, 
the industry is in excellent condition, largely 
because of the very satisfactory prices which 
have ruled for the last few years in cotton. 

The showing of the aggregate number of 
farm animals in the country, as compared 
with a year ago, is presented in concrete form 
in the following statement. Details by states, 
and upon which this table is based, will be 
found later in this report: 


Total Number of Farm Animals 


1910 1909 Increase 
Horses ..20,212,000 19,952,000 260,000 
Mules .... 8,898,000 3,787,000 111,000 
Milch cows 21, ‘521, 000 21,087,000 434,000 


Other c’tle 48,780,009 50,692,000 °*1,912,000 


Hogs .....44,966,000 49,992,000 *5,026,000 
Sheep ....54,726,000 52,718,000 2,008,000 
*Decrease. 


The net increase in. the value of all classes 
of live stock upon farms during the past year 
and its importance as a source of actual 
wealth, may perhaps be better realized when 





LIVE “STOCK RECORD OF ‘THE ‘YEAR’ 


it is known that the increase during 1910 is_ 
more than four times as much as the total 
value of gold and silver production of the 
mines of the United States during the same 
time. One-half of this total is represented 
by the increase in the valuation of horses 
and mules, and this increase is in the face 
of the fact that there has béen an increase 
in the number of horses equal to our per- 
centage of population increase. - 

Every increase in the facilities for trans- 
acting business and every improvement tend- 


ing toward either lessening the cost of or - 


increasing the ¢apacity for production have 
always furnished a demand for increased use 
of the ‘ordinary necessities. The steam rail- 
way, the electrical railway and now the auto- 
mobile, each in turn were supposed to have 
threatened the supremacy of the horse. But 
following the universal adoption of each there 
has been a steady growth in demand for 
horse flesh, and, at the present time, with 
the largest number of horses that the coun- 
try has ever known, prices are higher than 
ever before. 

The advance in values of cattle for beef 
purposes is less satisfactory than the advance 
noted in other classes of animals. It is ac- 
companied by a decided decrease in numbers, 
a situation which augers fll for the meat 
consumers of the country. The same thing 
is true in the case of hogs, although a decrease 
in numbers in this class of animals.is of less 
permanent importance than is the decrease 
in beef animals, because of the relative ease 
with Which these losses can be made good. 

A year ago it was pointed out that in both 
these classes of animals there was a situation 
that was not satisfactory. ~ During a cdnsid- 
erable part of 1909 there were periods during 
which there was lack of full employment for 
the working classes, and, as a consequence, 
the consuming population of the country for 
these two staple forms of animal food was 
less than normal. During the year this 
reduced consuming power was just about 
balanced by the reduced volume of meat pro- 
duction resulting from decreased numbers in 
both classes of stock, so that. there was not 
much appreciable change in values, hogs 
showing a little lower than a year before and 
cattle a trifle higher. It was pointed out a 
year ago, however, that every indication prom- 
ised a complete return to normal conditions, 
so far as general employment was concerned, 
and with such a return of industrial and 
commercial activity the consumptive power of 
the country for its fayorite forms of meat 
would be quickly felt in the increase of the 
value of the animals producing such meat. 

The present situation shows that American 
Agriculturist’s forecast was’ remarkably 
accurate. Perhaps never in the history of 
the country has there been a year in which 
employment was more generally satisfactory, 
and in which there was a better wage scale 
for all classes of laborers than during 1909. 
This return of prosperity among the laboring 
class Was instantly marked by an increased de- 
mand for flesh foods, and this in turn was 
inevitably followed by heavy advances in 
prices. With the American laboring class 
in a ‘position to gratify its taste for flesh 
foods, and with this condition prevailing at 
a time when, on account of unsatisfactory 
crop conditions in the corn belt for the last 
three years there were decreased numbers 
of both hogs and beef cattle, an advance 
in values was inevitable. 

The immediate future is difficult to fore- 
east, It will certainly be some years before 
beef production will return toa normal. scale, 
and there is nothing in sight to indicate 
that even at present high values there will 
be any marked increase in hog produc- 


{To Page 146.] 
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BELIEVES IN EARLY MARKETING 
A. F. BULLFINCH, WISCONSIN 


Brood sows should raise two litters a year. 
The first litter should be farrowed near Jan- 
uary 1 and tle second of May. The pigs 
should be pastured all summer, given a short 
fattening period and be sold in October. 
That is my experience. 

In having the first litter farrowed about” 
the first of January two pojnts are made. 
First, the pigs of the first Witter are large 
enough to go onto pasture as soon as pas- 
tures. start in the spring, and the second 
litter comes carly enotigh to make a growth 
upon pasture aid to be sent to market before 
winter sets in. 

If the second litter.cam be made to reach 
130 pounds in October, they should be sold 
th October. If they do not, then as soon as 
they reach 130 pounds. Pigs, as a rule, sell 
for less per pound in the market than hogs. 
In the market swine under 130 pounds in 
weight are classed as pigs. 

To keep hogs later than October is bad in 
every way. The market is bad. About this 
time it goes Gown. The weather is bad; the 
days are short, it is cold and there is more 
or less mud to feed in, and there are hard 
storms of rain, sleet and snow. The feed is 
expensive, for at this season growth must 
be made almost entirely upon feed, which 
has been raised, harvested and stored. 

If it be said that pigs that are farrowed 
in January have to be fed during the winter 
months upon feéd that has been’ harvested 
and stored, the answer is that the amount of 
food which a pig consumes when it begins to 
eat is very different from the amount con- 
sumed when seven or eight months old. 
There is little trouble in raising pigs in the 
winter if their nest is made warm and the 
quarters where they eat are warm. 

Hogs need to be fed often. This is not 
important in summer, when they are upon 
pasture. But it is important at all times 
with young Digs, with sows in the winter and 
with ining hogs. The little pigs should 
oe supplied a variety of feeds. To supply 

with @ good pasture is one of the most 
t i" in hog raising. A good pas- 
ture for hogs is one which is tender and 
nutritious.. Blue grass makes good pasture 
during the spring and late fall. Rye and 
blue grass make a little winter pasture. Of 
annual forage crops for pasture, hogs prefer 
barley to oats; millet makes a good pasture 
in the summer, rape in the fall. Red clover 
makes one of the best pastures for hogs. 
In winter as much variety should be fur- 
nished the sows and pigs as possible. They 
need some roughage. They will eat clover 
hay and corn stalks. No doubt alfalfa, roots 
and artichokes are the best for roughage, 
but I have yet to try them. 





Neutrality is an well enough, but when it 
applies to a dairy cow, a hen or other farm 
animal, then is the time to declare war. 





A Strong Alliance—It would seem as 
though Kentucky blue grass and white clover 
had entered into a compact eternal in its 
nature. That is to say, @ compact to dwell 
together in the same domain without a 
shadow of disagreement. When they once 
obtain possession there they remain. The 
grass grows up earlier in the spring than the 
clover. It ripens early, then the clover comes 
on. The plants of clover multiply continually 
and others die, and as they die the dead 
roots furnish food for the blue grass plants. 
In return, when the blue grass plants are not 
eaten too closely,:they furnish protection for 
the .roots of the clover in witter.— 


{Prof Thomas Shaw, 








-EAR ROW CORN TEST 
WALLACE. SPRANG, HOLMES COUNTY, 0 


In order to discover the best ears from 
which to breed corn and to ascertain if there 
is any wide variation in production, I set 
apart a strip of land for an experiment last 
spring. The plot was 100 feet long and 26 
rows wide. It was a clover sod, rather thin, 
heavy clay, but wa covered with stable 
manure just like the rest of the field. The 
patch selected was as uniform in fertility 
as possible to find. The field was planted on 
May ‘15, 1909, and on the same day the seed 
plot was planted by hand with two grains in 
each of the 45 hills, in each row. I had 
previously shelled three rows from each ear, 
as seen from the illustration herewith; thus 
90 grains from each ear of corn were used. 
The ear was then numbered to correspond 
with the row and the ears saved. 

The plot was given the same cultivation 
as-the rest of the field, in order to compare 
the plot with the field, as well as the different 
ears in the plot. On October 7 corn on the 
plot was cut. The variation shown in yields 
as well as quality was something of a sur- 
prise. The corn was husked early in Novem- 
ber and the produce carefully weighed and 
the various qualities and defects noted. The 
average of corn on the plot was 62.6 bushels 
an acre, estimated at 70 pounds a bushel. 
The balance of the field made almost exactly 
the same, but the rows varied 
from 44.6 bushels to 75.5 bushels 
an acre. 

When the record was exam- 
ined, I found that row No 23 
yielded 33.9 bushels more than 
row No 13. Since our aim is 
more and better corn, it stands 
to reason that the seed should 
be selected from not only the 
high-yielding ears, but those of 
good quality and right matur- 
ity as well. I find, for instance, 
that Nos. 4, 5; 7; 19, 21, 23, 24 
and 26 all yielded above 70 
bushels an acre, but I find that 
5, 7, 19, 23 and 26 were not as 
mature as they should be. So 
I will fall back on No 4, which 
produced at the rate of 70.5 
bushels an acre; on No 2l, 
which produced 71.4 bushels 
an acre, and on No 24, which 
produced 73.2 bushels an acre. No 19, while 
averaging at the rate of 71.4 bushels an acre, 
possessed quality that was only fair and the 
ears were thick.and coarse. No 4 was very 
good quality. No 21 was very ripe and of 
the best quality, and No 24 while ripe was 
only of fair quality. 

By this experiment I now know more 
about corn than I did before, and when these 
different ears now selected for both yield 
and quality are planted this coming season, 
I shall be able to know still more about’ my 
corn, and T_ought to have at hand the infor- 
mation that will be very helpful in guiding 
me in future selections. I am’ Jooking for- 
ward~ to my next year’s test with a great 
decal of interest. 


On Loose, Sandy Loams water percolates 
with such rapidity near the head ditch that 


a great part is lost by passing far below the 
roots and pdssibly into sand and ‘gravel strata; - 


through which it flows away. 





A Fair Allowance of Grain for the colt, 
measured in oats, is as follows: Up to one 
year of age, two to three pounds; one to two 
years of age, four to five pounds; two to three 
years of age, seven to eight pounds. 
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PROFITABLE GLASSHOUSE CROPS 


At the recent meeting of the Peninsula 
horticultural society, Prof W. F. Massey of 
Wicomico county, Md, discussed crop grow- 
ing under glass in part as follows: 

This peninsula is so situated that it is to 
be the kitchen garden as well as the fruit 
orchard for the cities clustering around its 
northern head and elsewhere. A start has 
been made in open ground trucking, and 
many have made a success in this line. What 
is now needed is more intensive work on 
smaller areas. I have grown frame lettuce 
with success in the northern part of the 
eastern shore. I have grown it still more 
profitably at Old Point Comfort, Va, and in 
North Carolina, and know that at any place 
on the eastern shore we can grow as good 
lettuce in a simple glass covered frame as 
they can north in heated greenhouses. 

When cur people on the peninsula and in 
the south go into winter forcing, they will 
beat the northern growers at their own game, 
since we have here so much more winter 
sunshine and a milder climate. We do not 


need the heated greenhouses; for we can 
grow lettuce in frames more cheaply, and can 
devote the greenhouses all winter to toma- 
toes and cucumbers and other tender stuff, 
and can grow these, too, far more cheaply. 

I have grown tomatoes in greenhouses 
profitably for 25 cents a pourd and sold them 





alongside the Florida tomatoes selling at a 
lower price. I have grown the foreign grapes 
under glass profitably for 25 cents a pound, 
though they seldom sell so lew. We can 
make these grapes profitable by having a 
heated greenhouse, and planting the vines 
outside, taking them.in through openings in 
the wall in spring and pulling them out and 
laying them down in the fall to be covered 
outside. We cah theh grow tomatoes and 
cucumbers in the house to come off in time 
to take ‘in: the vines and get the fruit ripe 
ahead of the California crop,.or we can keep 
them outside for the late crops of Black Ali- 
ecante and Gros Colman, which are now sell- 
ing from 75 cents to #2 a pound at whole- 
sale, the lower price for the Gros Colman, a 
very showy but inferior grape—the Ben 
Davis of the family. 


Florists Good Oustomers 


But it is not only. in: vegetable forcing that 
we can make the glass pay. The large florists 
in the north are rapidly becoming specialists, 
some dévoting their glass to palms, ferns, 
etc, and buying every year’ roses. and other 
things that can be profitably made a specialty 
farther south. One firm in Philadelphia told 
me that if I would propagate tea roses they 
would take 7000 or more annually. There 
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are hundreds of firms that woula do like- 
wise. We can get the plants established in 
3-inch pots in the fall, and all not then sold 
to the trade can be packed away in coal 
ashes in the frames and planted out in spring, 
to make field grown roses to sell in the fall 
for potting in the north for spring sales. 
Some years ago in North Caroiina I grew 
15,000 roses for a northern house, which fur- 
nished the young plants in 3-inch pots, paid 
the freight on them, and the freight back in 
the fall, and paid me $40 a thousand for 
growing them, leaving nearly $600 an acre 
to pay my expenses. The main expense I had 
was the boxes and packing in the fall and 
the moss used in packing. Of course, I could 
have gotten much higher prices for some of 
the rarer varieties had I propagated them 
myself. 
Glass Better Than Field Culture 


Our winter sunshine gives us a grent 
advantage in the use of glass in winter, added 
to our milder climate and the use of less 
coal than the northern growers must use. 
This is the line of work in which the horti- 
culture of the shore must develop, small 
places furnished with glass and cultivated on 
the intensive plan. Better have 10 acres 
with enty of glass than 100 acres devoted 
to truck without the glass. 

One of our growers, W. F. Allen, is using 
a good many sashes. He grows some lettuce, 
but mainly devotes the frames 
to sowing cabbage seed in win- 
ter, for plants to ship to north- 
ern growers. He then beds 
sweet potatoes in the frames 
and sells these, ioo, to the 
Jerseymen. I think that ere 
long Mr Allen will have a 
greenhouse, or more than one. 

In North Carolina, at the 
great winter resort, Pinehurst, 
owned by a Boston man, are a 
number of greenhouses, to fur- 
nish winter vegetables for the 
guests and for shipping. Mr 
Tufts has there a man trained 
at the Arlington greenhouses, 
and he produces the finest of 
cucumbers, tomatoes and let- 
tuce at a tithe of the cost in 
Massachusetts, and grows his 
lettuce mainly in cloth covered 
frames till January. Then he 
has a greenhouse especially fitted for the pur- 
pose, though with glass he could do as well 
without the greenhouse. 

Most of the lettuce from eastern North 
Carolina is grown under cloth, but some of 
the larger growers, finding that at times the 
cloth alone is not sufficient, have put steam- 
pipes through the frames to use in extreme 
cold weather. With glass they would need 
no steam, and especially with the double 
glazed sashes now made. . These have a dead 
air space between the glasses and need no 
mats or other cover here. It has always been 
a source of wonder to me that our people are 
so slow in understanding the great advantage 
our sunny winter climate gives us for the use 
of glass in winter. In North Carolina, when 
I urged the growers to use glass, they hesi- 
tated at the cost. But it costs at least $500 
to equip an acre with cloth covered frames. 
The cloth must be renewed every second year 
and sometimes in one year. One grower at 
Wilmington, N C, told me it cost him $800 for 
the cloth frames. The glass would cost from 
$3000 to $4000 an acre, and will be good for 20 
years or more. I had sashes in use in North 
Carolina for 16 years, and then sold them for 
nearly the original cost, as the price of sashes 
has greatly advanced. I once put down 1000 
Sashes at a cost of $2500. 
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A Story of Live Stock: in Billions 


[From ‘Page 144) 


tion. The.continued high range of 
corn, and a demand which furnishes 
more profit to the farmer-in gelling it 
in grain.rather than in meat, does not 
favor an. increase in meat production. 

A permanent higher range in meat 
values: seems to be the lesson of pres- 
ent ons, and until the: American 
people shall have adjusted themselves 
to this, increased cost of living, either 
by better utilization of other food 
products or a decreased consumption 
of beef and pork products; ‘the indus- 
try will mot be entirely stable.;Recur- 
ring resentment on the part.of con- 
sumers against high retail prices for 
meat* wfll tend toward an unstable 
market,~ marked by ‘unexplainable 
fluctuations during the-period of re- 


adjustment, but in the end a perma- 


nently higher plane of values appears 
to be inevitable. ‘ 

|. One of ‘the most satisfactory fea- 
‘tures of the present report is the very 
| heavy inerease in the number of 
| sheep, and the still -more marked in- 
crease in their value. This form of 
flesh food has been growing in favor 
and in importance during the last 
decade, and it is becoming one of the 
substantial factors in t#® American 
‘dietary. The tendency in this direc- 
‘tion will continue, and sheep, because’ 
lof their shorter life and their greater 
prolificacy, will vie with hogs in sup- 
plying meat to maintain a uniform 
level of consumption. 

The following statement shows the 
total aggregate value of all classes of 
‘animals on January 1, compared to 
the same date last year, together with 
the increase for each class. The fig- 
ures and details by states appear later: 
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1910 Increase 
Horses... .$2,051,555, 816, 285,481,000 
Br tate Bie Ee 
cows 5 
Olin cattle’ 1.028470 — 960:968-000° $1 
Hogs. ......: 411,17F,000- 310,808,000 100,371,000 
Sheep ., 2,857,000 187,222,000 5.635 
Total ...$4,880.068,000 $4.319,878,000 $560, 190,000 


Average Values Per Head 


The total of farm animals, as shown 
in the above statement, breaks all 
records, and it presents a form of 
wealth equal to nearly $55 per capita 
for the total population of the United 
States. During’ the Past year 
every class farm animals 
shows a sharp increase in value 
as compared with a year ago. 
This is unusual. It is the history of 
these live stock reports that the swing 
of values it not the same, as a rule, 
some values moving up, while others 
are moving down. During 1909, how- 
ever, all rules, as well as all records, 
were broken, and without a single ex- 
ception every class of farm animals 
shows an increased value ranging 
from 9.5% in the case of beef cattle 
to 47.1% in the case of hogs. 

The following statement shows the 
average price per head for each class 
of live stock on January 1, 1909 and 
1910, together with the increases dur- 
ing the year, and the percentage of 
such increases: 


Average Price per Head 
1910 1909 Increase x 


of 


$101.50 $91.02 $10.48 11S 
108. 97.70 10.87 11.1 
35.24 sa. 3.24 10.1 
20.76 18. 1.81 9.5 
9.15 6.22 2.93 47a 
4.0T 3.55 52 14.6 





The comparison of prices per head, 
as shown in the above statement, is 
important in that it shows the change 
during the year. But in a great in- 
dustry, like the production of farm 
stock, the changes in a year are of 
much less importance than are the 
changes which occur during a series 
of years. In order to thoroughly 
understand the extremely satisfactory 
condition of the live stock industry at 
this time, it is necessary to compare 
the average price on January 1, this 
year, with the values at whatever 
period in the past has represented 
the crest of prices. When this is done 
it will be found that with the single 
exception of beef cattle the price per 
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head of every class of farm animals 
is higher than ever before in the his- 
tory of the cowntry, and 
higher, but in most cases very. mate- 
rially higher. 

.-Ia our report for last year it was 
pointed out that.in the case of horses 
and cows the figures.then presented 
broke all records.’ These records are 
again shattered, and the figures for 
1910. far surpass those of a year ago. 
The highest previous price for mules 
was. in1908, while hogs and sheep 
reached their previous highest point 
in "1007. In the case of beef cattle, 
the. highest price ever reached was 
on January 1, 1900. During the last 
years we find a gradually in- 
creasing value for beef animals on 
the farm. 


Why Meat Prices Are High 


At this point it may be well te dis- 
cuss for a moment the fundamental 
principles underlying most-of the live 
stock prices and meat values. In spite 
of the fact that there is from year te 
year some small increase usual in 
the number of meat producing ani- 
mals, although such is not the case 
this year, yet the fact remains that 
when measured by the increases in 
population, we are in a diminishing 
périod of meat production. During 
the past year, and especially in re- 
cent months, there is much com- 
plaint among the wage workers of 
the country about the high price of 
meats. Some of the resentment which 
is shown. both toward slaughterers 
and retail dealers, has good basis in 
fact because both of thése classes, 
and particularly the latter, are ab- 
sorbing a greater part of the value 
of the carcass than is warranted. 

Making full allowance for this and 
the underlying reason for the in- 
creased cost of meat food, will be 
found to be the relative decrease in 
production. This reason is bound to 
increase in force as the years go by 
because of the inability of American 
farmers to increase their production 
of flesh foods as rapidly as the in- 
crease of the consuming population. 
This fact does not, of necessity, hold 
in it any marked menace for our 
meat consuming population, because 
the readjustment between supply and 
demand will be gradual, and because 
mutton, will be largely substituted 
for the beef .d pork staples now 
demanded. This condition, however, 
does hold great promise to meat 
raisers, because it insures a perma- 
nency of demand, which will war- 
rant breeding and feeding with a 
certainty of a reasonable return for 
the effort. 

The following statement shows the 
present price per head for the dif- 
ferent classes of animals ii. compari- 
son with the highest price ever pre- 
viously reported, and the statement 


of why such previous price was 
reached. 
Ohanges from High Point 

High 

Year Price 1910 Change x% 
Horses ....1009 $91.02 $101.50 +$10.48 11.5 
Mules ..... 1908 ~ 99.7 108.57 + 8.85 8.9 
Mitch cows.1909 32.00 3.25 + 3.25 10.1 
Other cattle.1900 24.83 20.76 — 407 164 
Hogs ...... 1907 7.63 915° + 158 19.9 
Sheep .....1007 3.89 407 + 8 4.6 


Some Remarkable Price Advances 


The change indicated in the above 
statement is, of course; highly satis- 
factory in that it shows the present 
range of values to be higher than 
ever before, but this does not tell 
the whole story. Such a comparison 
would not be complete without a cor- 
responding showing of the variance 
of the present situation, as shown by 
the comparison of present prices with 
the lowest prices ever recorded at the 
bottom of periods of live stock or fi- 
mancial depression. Indeed, such a 
showing probably best paints the pres- 
ent highly satisfactory condition of 
the live stock industry. An examina- 
tion of the table presented below will 
show that milch cows touched their 
lowest value in 1892, and since that 
time there has been an increase in 
the average price per head amount- 
ing to 64.7%. In 1895 beef cattle 
touched their lowest point, since 





not only. 


which time there f*| ‘been ‘an “ade 
vance ef 46.7%. 

Sheep touched’ the. bottom in 1896 
with ‘the avérage value per head of 
$1.60, as compared with average 
of $407 at present, - ie hogs 
reached their greatest depression in 
1897, when they were ‘worth $4.13 per 
head, as against $9.15 at present. 
Horses and mules reached the bottom 
in 1897-98, since which time they 
have increased in. value by 201% in 
the case of horses and 173% in the 
case of mules. 

The accompanying statement shows 
the presént value of the different 
classes of livé stock, together with 
the lowest value ever previously re- 
corded. It will be noted that with 


the exception of milich cows the. in- 
crease from the bottom to the pres- 
ent range of vainues has taken place 
in practically one decade, and the in- 
crease tin this decade is so great that 
it. would seem almost incredible if 
it were not a matter of statistical 
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Hogs 1897 * Mis He 1s 
Sheep (2.2350 5....01896 4.0T 247 1544 


Details by States 
In distribution of horses Iilinois 


.ranks first, closely followed by Iowa 


and Texas, with Kansas fourth, the 
last state having more than a million 
head. The average value per head of 
horses shows some peculiar conditions. 
New Jersey, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, on account of its location 
between the great cities of the east, 
ranks first, with an average of $120. 
The state of Washington has a sim- 
ilar average, but Ohio stands first, 
with $118.15, in the states having 
large numbers of horses. In the case 
of mules Texas leads, with Missouri 
second. As in the case of horses, New 
Jersey leads in value per head. 

The statement here printed shows 
the distribution of horses and mules 
by states: 

Number and Value of Horses 
Mules by States Jan i, 1910 
(Last three figures, 0006's, omitted. 


ee 


No Perhead Value No Perhead Value 

NE.. 433 $115.98 $49,795 } oo $ 
NY... 180 114.00 79.800 : 
NJ... 103 120.00 12.360 6 00 
Pa ... 6836 115.00 73,1 & 00 
Tex .. 1,351 77.00 08 
Ark .. 281 90.10 202 
Tenn . 338° 104.30 35, 280 00 480 
W Va. 193 98.00 4 00 861,320 
Ky ... 414 105.00 476 196 114.00 22,344 
© .... 970 118.15 eos 15 117.00 8 §61,755 
Mich . 673 115.00 395 3 118.00 354 
Ind ... 803 110.00 88,380 88 116.05 9,632 
Tl ... 1447 115.00 166,405 139 120.00 16,680 
Wis .. 656 114.00 4. 784 5 115.00 575 
Bimn . 772 109.00 84,148 9 110.00 910 
Ta ... 1,895 114,000 159.030 69 127.00 17,493 
Mo .. 924 100.60 954 335 116.00 38,860 
Kan . 1,066 103.00 109,798 140 123. 17,248 
Neb .. 894 108.10 96.641 76 121.00 68.470 
N D.. 595 102.00 66,640 854 
8S D.. 561 110.00 61,710 8 120. 
Cal .. 422 102.00 044 86973 119.00 © 8) 
Ore .. 339 108.00 7 115.00 
oun gas aS 184 tint 4 

: 40 21, 
Other. 3,531 75.00 264 1,356 100.00 135,600 

















Total 20,212 $101.50 $2,051,555 3,898 $108.57 $423,198 

The leading dairy states, as shown 
by the number of milch cows, are the 
New England states, New York and 
Pennsylvania in the east, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, -Minnesota and Iowa in the 
west, with Texas having a large num- 
ber because of the large total number 
other forms of flesh foods, such as 
of cattle in the state. The average 
price is highest in New Jersey, with 
$44, followed closely by Illinois, with 
$42, and Pennsylvania, $38. Arkansas, 
with $22.80, shows the lowest price. 

Something more than 60% of the 
sheep of the country are in the Rocky 
mountain states on the Pacific coast. 
Ohio is the only mixed farming state 
making a large showing in numbers, 
followed by Michigan and New-York 
in the order named. New Jersey leads 
in average value per head again on 
account of its location and accessibil- 
ity to~market. Naturally, the heavy 
hog states are in the states of the corn 
belt, Iowa leading, with’ 6,487,000, fol- 
lowed. by Illinois, with 3,646,000. Texas, 
on account. of its large geographical 
area, stands third in mumber, and is 
rapidly increasing its importance as a 
hog state. 

The accompanying statement shows 
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other “tattle by states? ~ 
Number and Value of Cattie by epee 
dan 1, 1940 
ELast three figures, 000’s, ] 
Ss Per head Value vo Per head. Yatue 
NY : Lost oeee 64,295 os 
Na Ca iiss 44.60 $404 a 2 21; 4 
"SS 358 30,794 1,367 ih 
Bek tas S30 £95t «6a “324 
‘Tom .. 30. 11460 «= -658 ». 
W Va.. By S30 7870 6539 21.00 - 21319 
Ky os 15035 | T06 21.18 ot 
Sack": See See Sisie ate ites. gus50 
Ind ... 669 39.60 26. 1.988 26.40 1 
TM ...: 2.287 4200 54,054 2) 38.50 653 
Wis :}..1,249 35.25 44.027 1,170 BL 24;804 
Minn’: 1065 34.35 34.583 1200 30.10 Bis 
Ia .... 1668 36.30 $622 24.70 "463 
Mo °... 34.19 29.940 2165 ° 23.80 -61,527 
a Bo 36.25 32,226 3.456 24.10 . 83.290 
See 35:10 ~ 27.375 S063 2280 "40,836 
aa aus 37.60 238 24.70 48,080 
. 33. 1.483 24.00 <Ba.302 
, =: 48 Te L222 20.50 «25.295 
Wash . hae Sri ia 335 Saas 
Dain 2. aes “Yate thon 30.00” _Be.008 
Other . 2.666 _ 30.0 79,080 10,476 20.96 520 
Total _ xt $758,434. 48,780 $20.76 $1,012,847 
The fo 


by States Jan 1, 1910 
(Last three figures, 0900's, omitted.) 














> Ho; 
fo Per bd Value ‘o Perbd Value 
N g eevee , O44 og 88 $3,123 309 $10.50 $3,245 
N -. A173 5.60. 6,589 591 50 5,615 
Nd - i 6.00 2 ist 11.00 ~_ 1,727 
Pa . a 550 934 «9.00 © 8,406 
Tex . - 1548 3.00 4.644 3.307 6.80 22.488 
Ark . 278 . 2.75 764° 1074 5.25 — 5,639 
a 4.00 1,343 1239 8.00 9,992 
weva 5.00. 3,405 $38 «1.20. 8.434 
Ky ...... 918 4.50 4,131 21.025 6208 6,355 
O ........ F148 4.80 15,110 2036 9.50 29,342 
. 2.062 5.20 10,722 1,170 10.50 -13,285 
® - 10838 5.08 5,520 2,515 9.55 84,018 
Se . 666 es 3,730 3.646 10.45 101 
944° 4.70 4,437 1,555 10.75 38.116 
Minn .... 386 3.90 1505 1,034 10.65 © 11,012 
ny Secktae 638 5.66 S517 6.487 12.00 77,54 
Sunage 922 4.70 4,333 2.723 6.90 28,789 
Kaa 4.0 1,095 2,240 9.50 81,280 
4.40 1,852 2.860 10.00 23.600 
5.00 2,345 143 11.30 © 1,616 
4.90 £918 705 11,00 8,178 
+2 8, 424 840. 3,562 
4.20 10,395 241 «48.70 2,007 
‘ash 4.25 3.162 132 9.00 — 1,188 
Mont ... 3.60 20,506 — =~ _ 
. 3.90 25,342 _ fu en 
nya 3.60 6,397 _ _ - 
odine Pr -4 117,826 — a — 
we 3. 11,599 - — _ 
Bs 5.554 _ — —_ 
3.70 15,123 > — — 
‘ a 4,00 . 280 431 08.00 3,448 
= Sie ae 3.75 9,758 7.640 17.50 587,300 
Total ....54,726 $4.07 $222,857 44,966 $9.15 $411,277 
Colts by Hand—It occa- 


Rearing ) 
sionally happens that the foal must 
be reared artificially or perish. If 
the young -animal has never received 
any of its mother’s milk the bowels 
should first be moved by a dose of 
castor oiL Cow’s milk, to which at 
least one-fourth of its volume of wa- 
ter, together with some sugar, has 
been added, makes a fair substitute 
for mare’s milk, and should be given 
at blood temperature. Gruels may be 
made by boiling beans or peas and 
removing the skins by passing the 
pulp through a sieve. Oil meal made 
into a jelly by boiling, and shorts pre- 
pared in the same way, are excellent 
for the motherless foal. 





Conviction does not necessarily foster 
reform. The farmer convicted of poor 
practice must judge himself before he 
will improve. His neighbors’ judg- 
ment is not necessarily useful, even 
though right. He must not only see the 
error of his ways, but actively. set 
about correction. 


We read- your magazine -reg- 
ularly and derive benefit. If the pro- 
posed Taft tax be imposed increasing 
the price of said paper and of the 
six other periodicals which come reg- 
ularly into our hore, we cannot af- 
ford to have these. The present prices 
are as much as we can afford to pay. 
Why would our executive discourage 
access to the one avenue to a better 
nation by proposing the inevitable 
cutting off of the reading matter from 
the homes of said nation? “As the 
home. is, so will the nation be,” and 
a home without clean literature has 
room in it for*‘the tempter (yes, 
plainer spelled, the devil) to rule its 
idle brains. Then if the home is a 
‘devil’s workshop, can the nation be 
intelligent and godly? Can we have 





intelligence without intercourse - with 
ideas, if we can’t afford to pay for 
them? Therefore, we enter our’ pro- 
test to you personally, and thank you 
to strike.one blow for us—if not. too 
late.—[Mr and Mrs J. C. Bambarger. 
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SHIPPED 
ON TRIAL 


EMPIRE FACTORY’S NEWEST “SEND NO MONEY" ¢ OFFER! 


Wow to mate a modem tow on easiest terms and 
handy wagon 


trial, for cash or credit. 
Make it stronger, better and handier ‘nae eas 


Save your old or seen 


$40 and stop heavy repair 
EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS--THEIR EXCLUSIVE QUALITY FEATURES 





—~4 wr @ 
than. the spoke head. Both til you get our pro 
game time. Our powerful, hy- e ce, 
dra’ machines 


unite them into one ever- 
yd lasting piece, ae 


Tt Se 
bills. This offer within reach ef every farmer! 
This is a reliable offer | No where you live, send 


are counter- ped name to the », Empive get our newest offer. 
ou 0 n ol want a new one. ype a 
cold into holes smaller ¥ — You cannot afford to With- 


out investigation. We are wheel and wagon specialists of 18 
We will make you a set of reliable and 


Empire Steel Wheels 
To Your Order 





end come out. at remarkably low prices and on easiest terms fate. We 
lacksmith! It is not practical to a spokes to cold tires. yt, tj will give absolute . et 
pire a bot tb . bry hy 2S No reason now for doing without « new, low-down handy farm ame BN 
wheel is missing. Si AES Stntl whacia, wide tinen, Nutt Groh end cong 6 loot. 
Fie, 3 chews cross meticn No ee nee want one Empire Wheel, four wheels, a set or a doren 
= - noe a oe oe r how many, or whet size; we make all sizes to your 
soeur apaied pow? Tnebe fal order, with @ binding factory to Sf your measure- 
oan has head like @ nail,— he at 0 lod net aise WHE TIBaral Tres trial terme, In short, 
notches on both sides. When e genuine offer to prove and convince you of the merit of this proporitio 
hot hub comes in contact with backed by our reputation of tens of thousaads of Empire wheels ont 
spoke, ft wagons on farms everywhere, with one to eighjeen years daily service 
making one solid mash of Gpeks ant tuhn-ent ows piece, out to their credit. mM 
which it is impossible to pull or loosen the spokes. No wheel Don't buy « high | wheslet wonton wagon, or fuss with when A 
could have a stronger foundation. ape Sas caee Dane Se it end of you can so easily make a better one for 34 the price. Save by getting “ =x] 
Fig. ~f ROL, = part of the ans ow © TY. = er a= specie] propositica today. Haven’ uh ae wanted one Hy Jabor =~ 
shran! on o heels. gives perfect horse voyeur b and mo Lh ay seeoue : 
protection fo axle skein. Empire are ty Fa beet chance now, 1a 


OT 
oy 


eS 4 

ile A ak a was 
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ee 
Record of Service for Empire 
Wheels! 


D. H. Wingert, Borfield, Til. 
J. W. Whitman, Sedalia, Mo. 18 
e- F. Huss, Norwalk, Ia. iB « sed 


. _ 0. 
John Mitchell, Corwith, Ia. 15“ 
Bert Wolff, West Salem, Ill. “4 “ 
peer Winnie, Cambria, Wis. 4 “ 
A. E. Barber, Abilene, Texas 4 “ 
H. Sabin, Amherst, Mass. = 
N.E. Wilcox, E.Masonville, N.Y.15 “ 
Thousands and thonsands more from 1 to18 
years’ steady service and still in daily use. 


The Empire es.04 
tively =z prices, e 
manship guaranteed 


We make the same liberal offer on the Empire} eer, Wa 
eral proposition, the same extraordinarily reasonab 
new wagon complete? If.so, here is an unequalled ‘bargain on funy 
$30 to $40, besides getting a amade, handier ‘and longer service farm 


wooden wheel, high wagon 
No matter where 


live 
good to every responsible reader Ore this } paper. 


outfits, we will 
binding, factory guarantee, togive 


air- seasoned 
hickory 


EMPIRE Me - CO. QUINCY, ILL. 


EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS LAST TEN TIMES LONGER THAN HIGH 








Ts ge Lymeny low down farmers’ ha’ 
with Empire wheels, material extra 


markable offer on’ Empire wheels and wagons holds 
No matter whether you need one or two horse 
urnish them cheaper at prices quoted direct in letters to you under a positive, 
ve better service and last longer than ‘an ordinary wagon. 


T1910 OW PRICE MAKERFOR 


WOODEN ONES, BUT COST EVEN LESS. NO TIRE SETTING, NO 
BROKEN SPOKES, | NO cRACKED HUBS AND NO 10 REPAIR BILLS 


A handy, home-made Empire steel | high wheel ; = mgeevet pees pen xd oH style high wooden wheel kind. 
out the hardest | hau! 2,482 po maserts oo Our wheels do not cut up your 
rs $ - A guard | fields—narrow tires do. You can put 














uae of the lift,—the last two feet. | draft on 200. 

saves your back, is twice as easy to | roads, haul 2 4 vor of la broad platform over Empire 
oad ; one man does the work of two, Empire —- i on high lw heels, make the shortest possible 
— the Randiest all-around wagon for | wheels. Say roads, with deep turns, and drive through woods, 


mud, haul 3 3. 300 


r orchard, mnds on — orchards, and places where no high 
level fiana or hhilside.” Empire metal | whecie against 2, high 


pounds on ‘wagon can go. 
wheels double loads—you can- | wheels. Endorsed by the best farm papers, 
not overl them! We have bushels of proof that by United States Agricultural Col- 


Empire Steel | show from 25% to 60% lighter draft on | leses and experiment stations,—by 
have lighter draft Wagons equipped with low, Empire by umber Rg 
tire, steel wheels, Investigate! | oy. yr empire wheels, all 
Exhaustive tests on thousands of hy ay ‘Svar purpose, built to 
meadows, pastures, stubble land, | order. Spokes, straight or staggered 
corn and plowed grou ground. ¢ either dry | round or oval, with plain or grooved 
On macadam or sloppy, on tires, for farm wagons, hay presses, 
Pty pouns Mondo ot pre steal meal } { conditi ve alighter lumber and logging wagons, carts, 
wheels wi raft, greater durabilt jong, prove and conven- | house-moving outfits, etc. Send tor 
oo a 2,080 pound load on masTow t tine. Sense of these handy wagons over the | estimates. 


I ! 


Save resem 
Wheels’ actually ha 
than high wheeled ns. 
prove this conclusively by thousands 
iia from shrewd, think- 








m high peat complete, at attrac- 


Empire book. Weare cel Wh 
pt — Empire Steel heels and Empire Handy 


poms , our wheels—the same lib- 
agone for every; 


of free trial. Do you wanta 


Shosatane cast @ saving from ee 
the highest priced, Og pire Dump PWasens, house-moving 
cks, axles, cast and steel sketns, bolster 


akon and Econom Feed Cookers, ete. Send for our propo. 
pig pire book, free. Mall the coupon and 
and details of our wonderful empire 


lumber truck 








oak hounds A reach,— years wale 
feakes or no as or- } gg Wy 
ryt or box. and tongue. stakes 
4,000 pound capacity. 
As to our reliability we refer to any 
- r, pa Sadie “88 oie a2 = 4 
the following Quincy Banks: ° 
. & Loan Trust Company, Ricker 
"Wedonal Bank, Quincy National 
i dm tn to 
painted 
varnished. tome Dusiness for 18 ng 
Never and have edvertised in 
cipped Paper almost ae long. 


BOX 79 


ae a lA a Qe 
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Empire 
Wheels 
are grand 
thin: fo ; 
every 
Ce loaded 
pounds on 
and drove on a 
hillside, where’ they all said -— 
other wagon woul nore | 
over, but it went across al 
I did this to show theme t fond 
t| be driven with low wheels 
where no cout ge with high wooden 


wheels coul L. MARTIN, 
Burdett, N.Y, 











ial farm wagons made to order if desired, if you 
h grade, and perfect work- done nd what you want in our very complete line described in 
wee specialists,—fa~tory head- 


yurpose 0 for special made To order joun. 
and saw oy ea ide platform wagons,orcliard, 






















ot 
Fuh Ma, 
he ipl . (ta eS ove 
to 
Useful for Every Possible 
Purpose 


T have « set of 90-inch Empire Wheels 12 
old, as good as ever. I used them under « 
with my engine, ensilage cutter aul wood saw, 
rock and frozen ground, load wrighing 2,500 108,000 
#0 you see I have tried them eome t 
ours truly, HERBERT SABIN 
Amherst, Mase 
The Wagon that we bought of your firm some nine 
or yy ago proved satisfactory. The wagon to- 


day ca a load of two and one-half tons en 
any road hae never seen any shed since we 
bought it. Toure Me 4 
. BOE ley Senay 
Fist Rock, 











asic 
AA. 
EMPIRE 
MFG. CO. 


BOX 79 
QUINGY, ILLINOIS 


Send me without any ob- 
ligations whatever, full pes 
ticulars of your free rial 
offer, and a copy of the ere 
Wheel and Wagon Book 


Catalog 
Iam especially interested in 
Empire Steel Wheels Cc] 
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Empire Handy Wagons i= 
















THE PIG: REM. 


CLEANEST SHIMMING 
ona gages <4 sage and breeders. ug@ and endorses 


oes y long headed. one dairymen use U.S, Separators, not 
because some ‘blazing se eeent | has ‘hypnotized them into , because 
it’s ** Sound perior 
pers 


réasonuing of its many au 
them. The dest will always have the esi. 


only 


THE 1910 INTERLOCKING STYLE 


9 9uU.sS. SEPARATOR 1 


! is emphaticsally the 
the o 


only Becccabr to te dale ‘ 


Ist. Jt skims the cleanest. 


2nd. It’s built the strongest. 


ard. It’s the @asiest cleqned. 


sh 


It's the most convenient. 
It requines the least power. 


U.S. all other separators at the 
-Yuken-P. ic Expositian, Seattle, on 
these five essential points and 
H 
, * JY 
will give you ll information. 





LS Bi verwonr rirw wc 00, detws Eanes 








cost for. ae And the 
doctor is alw. on 

the neighbors ys at the 
other end of the line, the 


Sradscn eae 






“How the Telephone Helps 

na Fas Farmer,’ » Fditiog: 8. It 

tells ‘a Su 10 men pm - organ- 

essful Independent 

re show youhow 4 

to install the 

sens 2 arlson, and 

how itis done. | 
It’s. Tee. 








ERSEY CATTLE FOR A SLE 


Carloa/is or less. Thoroughbands os 
Write me your wants. breds or Grades. | 
LEONARD SMITH, mouse N.W. 








ae Y- 
Ashland Stock Farm s=:2:: 
Would sell my Milking Machines. Full Yee. 


Fr. W. BANDER, Fr. PLAIN, N. Y. 


Pleasant View Stock Farm 
A few choice Bull Calves for Sale 
from A. R. O. Cows and 30-Ib. sire. 


ALTON MILLER, FT. PLAIN, N. Y. 
OR SALE, Holstein Helter 


VAN D. BIRDSALL. Unadilla, N. ¥. 
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wv tae on i) ay 
folders” avi Saiees bo out te 
y: ee o ge 


BO! 
cat eet tbeas Ganras oe 
rain 


cour Sebeaine 
aituenl Colter 
En 2 me Agrion = see Information in 
@ALLOWAY BROSG., 632Galloway Sta., Weterioe,la- 


-LAKESIDE STOCK FARM— 
HOLSTEIN 
FRIESIAN CATTLE. 


of all quails, at reagona both see of Fn og breeding’ 


e Tae of any y odeed in 
ik gecords have bee 
bike 26,000 Ths. and which 
~ 4 oH tee of over 20 Ibs. 
8. 


EE. A. POWELL 


904 W. Genesaee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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|\OAK HILL FARM 


Nothing for sale. Bull calves later. 


WATCH THIS ADV. FOR CHANGE 
MAX MILLER, Merkimer, N. ¥. 


NOWCROFT HAMPSHIRE 


From best imported stock especially bred: 
BR. S. F. SNOW, UNIV, BLK.. SYRACUSE, H. Y. 


JACKS ano MULES 


mules and get rich. 


300 tne 3 i jacks, jonnys 
and ari a Tl? han 


Weight, fran 700 to Lamp abe. 

G ones. & part of 

slipping. Mules in teams 

or carioad lots. ys guar- 

anteed. Write for prices 
ay. 


KREKLER'S JACK FARM, 
West Elkton, - - @hioc, 


lbs -9 Months 


dexacy Reds are fast 
makers. Simall-poned long 4 
wigorons & prolific 0 
stock now. Satiadaction gu - 
teed. Free catalog. Arthur J. 
Collins. bx. O, Moorestown, N.J. 























MAPLE VALLEY STOCK FARM 


PURE: BRED Fanesran CATTLE 


SIAN 
Suc dit Se" Re Bie 


feed tn wich 200 | 


4 to be a profitable ane. The jbig, long, ' 


| Vigorous animal. 
1 should be 


‘sage, and can be marketed from seven , 


that stands # feet higher than a rain | 
barrel and measures a rod long. He. 


j experience I have found this no small 


4 fat, 


i they are #2 pronths with @ goed profit. 
|} hey will weigh B75 to 450 pounds as 





Ar 


a. 0. satis 10WA 


In my judgment nent the lange type 
Poland-Ohtina fis the profitable hog of 
today. 
weigh 7) to 350 
pounds at -matunity and sows that will: 
weigh 600 to 750 pounds at maturity: 
This ize heg can be produced 
and yet have qnality, be a quick* 
grower “and easy feeder. We -must 
keep in mind individuality as well as 
size, bread, nicely arched ack, swell- 
sprung .vibs, long, deep, full -+hams, 
long, deep sides, strong, heavy bone,, 
and short pasterns. The head should’ 
the characteristic of sex. The boat's 
head should be broad and masculine, 
this being an indication of @ strong, 
The sow'’s head. 
smooth and jfeminine,. 
which :indieates a quiet, »pmotherly dis- 
position. A short, smooth coat shows 
quality, and a heg with that kind of 
a coat will respond quickly to feed, 
while @ wavy, rough-coated hog is 
generally @ slow grower and .€ Rane 
feeder. 

I have found the Jarge type .as 
above stated to be ‘hardier, better 
rustlers, making .a bigger grawth on 
the clover and alfalfa and biwe grass 
pastures of the corn belt than the! 
smaller type. ‘Phey are more  proalific, 
better mothers @nd caretakers of 
their pigs. They will fatten.at any 


or @ight ‘months old or *be fei till! 


the ordinary fatmer grows Ris ,hogs. 
And if properly fed they can ‘be: 
made to weigh much more. 

As the market Gemand regulates 
the ‘hog business to a gregt extent, 
we must figure, from.a market basis, 
the hog that will net the Target prof- 
Its to the amount .of. feel consumed 
is the profitable hog. As I -have said 
befere, I think .the Jarge type is a 
much better grazer and fustler, and 
will grow and develop a bigger, 
stronger frame. When putin the feed 
lot he will eat a little more ,gtain, but 
at the same time, he will make more 
pounds of pork out of the same num- 
ber of bushels of corr the cats than 
the smaller type. 

In speaking of the large type, I do 
not mean the extremely darge, -ill- 
shaped hog which has meéither con- 
formation nor quality. Any practical 
hog man Knows that we must have a 
thog that will fatten in this pig fonm 


btSiiii 


coarse jhogs are not profitable, I don’t | 
care if they Aare sired by some B0- | 
called big 1200 or 1400-pound boar | 


ds not a profitable pig and never will 
be. Neither is he a profitable boar to 
cross On your small type sows or any. 
1. other type sows. Here is where the’ 
breeder and farmer can do a little 
thinking on the blending of blood 
fines t will produce a certain type, 
whether it be large or small. In my 


I think one of the gfeat drawbacks | 
to the big type Peland-China is that 
we have had teo many of the so- 
called big hogs that in reality are 
not desirable in form. ‘The demand 
in the last few years has been for the 
big-type hog, and as a result the 
breeder that res ly had thet kind of 
hegs has been making the best sales, 
Some of the small-type men have 
béen prompted to use the same head- 
lines in their aé€vertisements, while 
they have used big-type boars on 
their small sows, amd vice versa. 
Farmers through the corn belt have 
been buying their breeding animals 
from this kind of stock, thinkimg that 
they were securing the big-type Pol- 
and-China. Such men condemn the 
breed and try a less profitable one. 


PUREBRED 


When J say Jange type J mean (| © i 
i boars @hat will 
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) | HOLS TEAR CATTLE 


Holstein cow holds 





ese cattle ge ’ 
healthy; of large stature, 
will ve on care 
breeds. Why - mot 
investigate them ? 
“Holsteins ave the most projitavie cattle.” 
‘Seud for Free Mlustrated Booklets 
HOLS2RIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
M5 Ameri Bidg., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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STAR FARM HOLSTEINS 








~ SPeoIAL areas THIS WEEK 
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aur. Fi HORACE L. BR 


ifgF the tar Rar ear as: ‘se 
RIVER MEADOW FARMS 


PORTLAN DV'AILLE, N.Y 
es Mave for Soto ee 


GRADE HOL- 
STEIN COWS 


soos Fn eh coms 
HEAD 2S see 


We still have a large auntber 
- of Choice 


Hina hen @afves 


or Posse gg on aye 
Sig ce ei 
ii dams bd 


aide Brothers Ce. 
LIVERPOOL, WN. ¥. 


Bey 
STALLIONS — pers 


HOR HORSES SES § 


Fie pee 
years old 


















ELWooD rat oh 
172 South Bt., 





A. POMEROY, Sidney Center.N. Y. 


OLDEN GLOW TERRAGE 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves. 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. ¥. 


MULE FOOT 
Mi Keane bare HOGS 


see Aaa soe a 


J. BH. DUNLAP, WRLLIAMSPORT, OHIO 


Cookdale Stock Farm 


Bull Calves for ‘or service. 
Fee» 























The facts in the case are, Shey eng f 


had a big-type boar 


ee 


PETER COOK, FT. PLAIN, 4. ¥. 
ARGE BERK T Hig WOOD 
u.6.@ &. B. , DUNDEE, M. ¥. 














Sympathy for the Downtrodden 


JOHN PUTNAM, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 





After reading your article, Dairy- 
men, awake, of January 8, I consider 
it my duty as a subscriber to Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist for nearly 40 years 
to publicly express the deep .sorrow 
I. feel at the sentiments you express 
in the article referred to. You evi- 
dently have no fear of the supreme 
eourt, or perhaps you have never 
heard. of some of their decisions. 
When you openly suggest that the 
milk producers combine to obtain 
what you consider a fair equivalent 
for their product, in other words, for 
their labor, you seem to forget that 
in this land of the brave and home 
of the free an injury to one is the 
eoncern of all. And yet you willing- 
ty and willfully advise that the farm- 
ers combine-to fix the price of their 


labor. You seem to have no thought 
for the poor Borden company, which 
will be injured if your suggestions 
are successfully carried out. You are 


evidently not aware that when a com- 


bination is formed with the intention 
of willfully interfering with any indi- 
vidual’ company or corporation, in 
such a@ manner that their business 
may be in any way injured, the per- 
sons belonging to said combination 


er union are guilty of conspiracy. 
You may object individually, you may 
be opposed to the methods of the 
milk trust, the beef trust, the paper 


trust or any other trust, but you must 
not combine or advice others to com- 








bine to injure their business. 

The Borden company has a clear 
case against you. 

I am afraid that instead of weep- 
ing at the ice house, you will soon be 
weeping in the cooler. But the mis- 
chief does not end with your sug- | 
gestion for a union of farmers. You 
are making the farmer and working- 
man dissatisfied with their lot. I 


should not be surprised if in the near 


future you might tell the farmers 
that the country belonged to the peo- 
ple, all the people, or that there 
might be some truth~ih the socialist 
doctrine that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, or some other modern 
humbug. Agriculture is the most 
healthful, most useful and most 
noble employment of man. Is there 
any reason why the farmer should 


with his lot? His crops 
grow while he sleeps. He has an op- 
portunity to admire the beauties of 
nature, also the beautiful snow, and 
dig himself out at times. Then for 
his uplifting a commission was ap- 
pointed during the reign of the pre- 
ceeding monarch for the special bene- 
fit of the farmer. For the future up- 


be dissatisfied 


lifting of the farmer there is some 
talk of enacting a law that will prac- 
tically prohibit the delivery of good 
literature to the farmer, thus pre- 
venting brain storms, which are sup- 
posed to be prevalent in rural dis- 
tricts. 

Then, dgain, look at the average 
hired farm hand, well fed, well 
housed, little to do, and, as I have | 


often heard the farmers say, great- 
ly overpaid. And yet in the face of 
all these advantages you are striving 
to create dissatisfaction. The result 
will be that some of your readers will 
begin to sit up and take notice. 

If the conditions surrounding the 
farmer and workingman are not what 
they wish, they have the power to 
alter them, but they must first learn 
how to use their power; it is useless 
to listen any longer to the drivelings 
“f the political parties, who ‘have 
never given the plain peopie anything 
but promises. 


A Model Family of Holsteins 


The Lakeside model 





family of Hol- 


Stein-Friesian cattle owned by E. A. 
Powell of Syracuse are bred in the 
highest butter lines. All the original 


members of this family, excepting De 
Kol 24 Alban De Kol, the head of 
the maternal side, were sired by Presi- 
sont Butterboy, a young bull noted for 
— individual excellence, superior qual- 
ty and fine form, who died at an early 
age, leaving but a few. daughters, of 
which only 10 were tested for butter, 





LIVE STO6C6K° AND’ DAIRY 


all from the Lakeside herd. Sixty per 
cent of these tested daughters have AR 
O records of over 20 pounds butter in 
seven days. Hihese tests were made at 
an ave e oe three years, five 


According to the. ‘Blue book recently 
issued, no other bull of the breed with 
an equal number of daughters of equal 
or similar age can make such a showing. 
Half of these daughters were tested at 
one or two years and the oldest at four 
years. Omitting the question of age at 
the time of the test, only three other 
sires in the entire list as published make 
such a showing. One of these, Sir Count 
Arthur, has the highest per cent of any 
bull with 10 or more tested daughters, 
but all of these were fully matured 
cows, the average age being about eight 
years. Aaggie, Prince of Wayne, had the 
same number of tested daughters and 
the per cent above 20 pounds, the same: 
as President Butterboy, but his daugh- 
ters were very much older when tested, 
so that President Butterboy stands at 
the head when age of the daughters is 
conside ‘ 

The other sire which stands con- 
spicuously at the top of all sires, ex- 
cepting Sir Count Arthur with 10 or 
more tested daughters, is De Kol 2d’s 
Alban with over 69%. The blood 


Death to Heaves Guatanh ce 

















the lemeness 


Care 
the bunch without 
Foners, the sree Yeatng fas 


the blemish camo. , 
Fleming's Spavin Cure(Liquid) 


for soft “34 semi-solid 
horoughpin, 
Hock. 74, It is neither 
ple blister, but a rem: 
ey 3 te and can" 
on. pal a ae re 
your - i 7 back itever 


Fleming’s Suaiuenet - 


Veterinary Adviser 
deseri ostratos all Kinds of blem- 
ishes a ae 4, > ft, them. Cove 


Py Ratl te} wer 20 vower|ery eeticega 1 _ 


FLEMING BR Chemists, 
221 Union Binck Yarday” Chicago, IL 


> 


is a special Beek 
Remishae—! B 
Spiss. Casd. > 

iniment nor asim 
anli 





AND UPWARD 


THIS OFFER IS NO CATCH. 
It isa solid, fairand square 
proposition to furnisha brand new, 
well made and well finished cream 
separator complete, subject to a 
long trial and fully guaranteed, 
for $15.95. It is different from 
anything that has ever before 
been offered. Skims 1 quart of 
milk a minute, hot or cold, makes 
thick or thin cream and does it 
just as well as any higher priced 
machine. “ss boy or girl can run 
it sitting dow The 

crank is only 5 inches 
long. Just think of that! 
The bowl is a sanitary 
marvel; easily cleaned, 
and embodies allour latest 
improvements. Gears run 
in anti-friction bearings 
and thoroughly protected. 
Before you decide on a 
cream separator of any 
capacity whatever, obtain 
our $15.95 -proposition. 





AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., BOX 1052, 


tr a 








SR teeth ° 
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Too bad any woman must wash a com- 
icated cream separator. Too bad anyone 
$ misled into thinking complicated bowls 
are necessary. Look at ‘he upper picture. 
Those 52 disks were all vsed in one common 
disk machine that was 
discarded for a Sharp- 
1 les Dairy Tubular. 
Look at the lower 


picture. It shows the 
only piece used inside 
the wonderfully light, 
simple, sanitary, easy 
to clean, wear-a-life- 
time Sharples Dairy 
Tubular Cream Sepa- 
rator bowl. Any won- 
der Tubulars probably 
replace more common 
: separators every year 
than any one maker 
of such sediiuhs sells ? Tubulars skim 
faster and cleaner than any other sepa- 
rator. 
Tubular sales exceed most, if not all, 
others combined. World’s biggest sepa- 








rator.works. Branch factories in Canada 
and gpa The Only modern separator 
—The World’s Best. 
























Chicago, IIL, San F. Cel., Portia 
n\n ten Vee 








AND HOW TO REMOVE THEM. Send 


Sporintes aot your case 


HORSE BLEMISHES end 
ons aleo with each 
Ww. PF. bouio AgSQuE in ‘2.op a: aru druggists or daltvered. 
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Heaves Cured 


Positively and Permanently 


CURE GUARANTEED 


The ony eek ay ER 
A Positive Guarantee to Every 
Write us at once. 
Canadian KBemedy Co., 
Dept. L, 1582 East 86th St., Cleveland, 0. 
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THE LOW 
DOWN 


built and handsomely finished. 
skim closer, have a simpler bowl with fewer 
parts than any other cream separator. 
sands of machines in use giving splendid satis- 
faction. 
will send it free, postpaid. 
trated, shows the machine in detail and tells 











PACKAGE 
will cure any case 
or money refunded. 








$i PA 
cures ordin: 5 
Postpaid on receipt 
of price. Agents wanted, 
Write for desori ptive beok let 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
FOURTH AVENUE PITTSeURG, PA. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


Wonderful 
Discovery 


DISEASES of the EYE 
Successfully treated with 
this NEW EDY. 


AN ABSOLUTE CURE 


‘or Moon Blindness, (Opbthalmia), 
unetivitis and © — y Shyin 
all suffer from diseased e -y trial 
convince any borse owner that 
lutely cures defects of the To, See of 
——— of time the animai afiict 
matter how many doctors have tried and failed, use 
“VISIO,” use it under our GUARANTEE; tele th 
money refunded if under directions 
does not effect a cure. “YOU PAY 



































— or any 
ess of live stock. 


Mendalrs Spavin Cure 
has been the unfailing ren remedy | tor (2 years. ‘ 
Dr. B. J. Kendal! Co., MRosbare Fate Ve” 
I have used Kendail’s Spavin Cure for the tast 
years,and it never has failed te do SS fa 
for it. Weald mat bo be without it. ee 
tree @ bottie, 6 for $6. Atall drug stores, Ask 
free book, “Treatise on the Horse,” or write to— 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURC FALLS, VT. 


AMERICAN 


























cas ANY SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD 


OUR LIBERAL TRIAL ENABLES YOU 
TO DEMONSTRATE THIS. While our prices 
for all capacities are astonishingly low, the qual 
ity is high. Our machines are up to date, well 


Run easier, 
Thou- 


Write for our 1910 catalog. We 
It is richly illus- 


all about the American Separator. 
Our surprisingly liberal long time 
trial proposition, generous terms of 
purchase and the low prices quoted 
will astonish you. We are the 
oldest exclusive manufacturers of 
hand separators in America and the 
first to sell direct to the user. We 
cannot afford to sell an article that 
is not absolutely first class. You 
Save agent's, dealer's and even’ cata- 
log house’s profits by dealing with 
us and at the same time obtain the 
finest and highest quality machine 
on the market. Our own (manu- 
facturer’s) guarantee protects you 
on every American Separator. We 
ship immediately. Western orders 
filled from Western points. Write 
us and get our great offer and hand+ 
some free catalog. ADDRESS, 


BAINBRIDGE, N. Y: 
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OATS TOO HIGH FOR HORSE FEED 


Thousands of the Most Successful Feeders of Horses are 
Using Schumacher Stock Feed, Making Enormous Savings 


See what the world’s greatest importing and horse breeding establishment 
has to say. ‘They have been feeding thousands of horses for forty years, and 
they know what is needed. Note that they are feeding Schumacher Stock 
Feed to their most valuable breeding mares and growing colts. 


Oaklawn Fara. 


FOUrDED BY M.W. DUNHAM. 
COACH HORSES, HIGHEST TYPE Ane PUR 


“ay 


en ‘ae 
s ts > 
ay Sw Yawn 
~~. 





The Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


We are very glad to write you about our experience feeding your 
‘Schumacher Stock Feed to our pure bred Percheron and French Coach 

miares and colts. It has proved eminently satisfactory for this purpose and 
| ee have been Gelade oleteree Ses to yous. It has kept our mares in fine 
" condition through the summer and our colts are looking splendidly. 

We are feeding all our mares and colts this way, as we find the feed 
not only ecopoeeiems but very satisfactory in the — it produces. 

Yours A 


Oats will'remain high this winter. You cannot afford them, 
Save’ Twenty-Five Per Cent on Your Grain Bill by Using 


“Schumacher Stock Feed. 


the Highest Grade Horse Feed 


of grains so essential to successful feeding. It is kiln 

It is made from corn, oats and a pease 
' greatly superior to oats for liorse feeding. ‘The’ fact that it is 
makes it rod more digestible.. Prof. Shaw says; “‘€orn, oats and barley in a 

ly balanced rome ration forms a feed that furnishes the work horse 
with’ ali fibre and muscle’ making tissue, enabling him to stand hard work 
and fnaintain good life and fiésh.** 

‘Thousands of*horsemen have been using this feed for years. 

No farmer, teamster, iliverrman, fumberman, or other horse feeder can fail 
to make an enormous saving by ing Schumacher Stock Feed, It will keep 
the horses in prime condition and reduce veterinary as well as feed bills. 

If your dealer has no Schumacher Stock Feed on hand, write 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO, U, 8. A. 





It contains a vari 
dried, and prevents colic. 

















if you will send $1.00 for one year’s subscription to 

't 

ee American Agriculturist 

, you can have a copy of the HAND BOOK for 1910 
Read the announcement of it elsewhere. 














‘FARM LIVE STOCK OF GREAT BRITAIN 


“ BY .RORERT WALLACE. The author deals extensively with the origin, principles of 
Greeding, division, registration, and diseases of the best-known families ‘of horses, cattle, sheop 
rand swine: It contains, besides many interesting facts about farm live stock, an unusual number 
‘ef intricate and instructive calculations such as those relating to the cost of producihg a given 
“weight: of becf, pork, or mutton, and the various dairy trials carried on in Great Britain and 
Dairy and beef cattle . ave. .éxhaustively. described, as are alsd> the results of crosses 

the different pure-bred classes. The breeding of zebra and quagga hybrids and the success 
attending these efforts have been touched oR: and a larce amount of yaluable veterinary ativice 
"'s satemtoaes R other usefal metter. It is splendidly printed and “profusely. flustrated, 
information which mo breeder can afford to neglect who desires to be 
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while. ite. pagea teem 
pp-to-date in his methods. 750 pages. 
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of this great sire also enters largely 
into the combination which ‘produces 
the Model family, he being the sire of 
alt Kol 2d’s Alban De Kol, the maternal 

They thus have a paternal head with 
60% of his daughters above 20 pounds 
at an average of less than 3% ne of 
age, and a maternal head, which car- 
ries three world’s records for her age. 
He is a sire with 13 tested daughters, 
over 69% of which have records of 
over 20 pounds, far surpassing any bull 
with an equal number of tested daugh- 
ters. Is it therefore any wonder taat 
this family is making such a showing 
for butter? It is a generally admitted 
fact that the number of daughters that 
a sire may have in the A R O list is no 
evidence of his superiority as a butter 
siré, as that is merely a matter of op- 
portunity. Any good sire can have a 
hundred or more daughters in the list, 
providing he can have a sufficient num- 
ber tested under favorable conditions. 
If but a_small per cent of his daughters 
reach 20 pounds *- ean hardly be 
classed as a superior sire. 

The above method of determining the 
superiority of a sire Mr Powell be- 
lieves the most convincing and accurate 
method yet suggested. With 10% tested 
daughters, the per cent is as reliabie as 
if the number were greater. He takes 
20 pounds as a standard of excellence, 
because all breeders will consider this 
to be a fine record for any cow, and all 
such records by his daughters are a 
great credit to any sire. A list of three 
of the most noted sires of the breed, 
with 10 or more tested daughters, shows 
an average of 37% of 20-pound daugh- 
ters, and barring the four mentioned 
above only two othe’: have as high as 
58% and only three others above 50%, 
and only a few above 40%, while sevy- 
eral which have been advertised ex- 
clusively as butter sires show as low as 
6 to 13%, and a large number below 
30%. With President Butterboy with 
60%, all daughters tested at the av- 
erage age of 3% years, and with De Kol 
2a’s Alban with 69%, the compara- 
tive breeding for b - of the Model 
family stands a ss: Saeed at the head 
of the list.—[E. 


Record a in Brookside Herd 


Last week I called upon Stevens 
Brothers Co of Liverpool, N Y, proprie- 
tors of Brookside herd, and visited their 
magnificent pure-bred Holstein-Friesians, 
numbering 350 head. I saw a cow that 
had just closed a year’s record of over 
26,000 pounds of milk and nearly 1000 
pounds of butter. This record is all 
the more remarkable owing to tle fact 
that she dropped her calves nearly 11% 
months apart. There were 30 of her 
half sisters in the herd, most of which 
have large seven and 30-day Official rec- 
ords, one of them having. 31.7 pounds 
butter im seven days to her credit. 
The same cow just closed another 
seven-day record of over 19 pounds 
butter made nine months after 
freshening. No other herd in the world 
has sent out bulls that have sired as 
large producers as Brookside herd. Of- 
ficial records are being made here con- 
tinually, and the value of many animals 
sold has been enhanced by later records 
made by near ancestors. 

During the official years’ 1903-4, 
1904-5 -and 1905-6 the Brookside herd 
excelled all others .in rank and number 
of prizes won from the H-F association 
for the largest butter récords in ‘these 
years. The winnings by members of 
this herd in 1906-7 and 1907-8 exceeded 
the winnings of the two preceding years 
and in 1907-8 not less than a dozen A RO 
seven-day records were made by the 
members of Brookside herd ranging from 
25 pounds to over 31 pounds. No other 
herd in the world can equal this spores 
for continuous achievement.—{E. A: H. 


Horse Commission Reports 


Last week at the -37th annuat 
meeting of the New Jersey state 
board of agriculture in Trenton Prof 
F. C. Minkler, chairman of the New. 
Jersey live stock commisston, report- 
ed on the progress. already made. 
After outlining the steps which teé 
to the formation, the organization and 
the working plans of the commis- 
sion, he told of the purchase and im- 
portation of 11 draft stallions from 
Europe and one from the weésteri 
states, andthe placing of these ani- 








| Thals with’ breede¥s’ aSsdciatiéns. Con- 


cerning the past year’s: business, Prof. 


| Minkler spoke as follews: 


| satisfactory. Phe 


Regularly organized - breeders’ as- 
sociations were formed’ in Bérgen, 
Burlington, Camden, Cape May; 
Gloucester, Hunterdon, Mercer; Mid« 
diesex, Monmouth, Salem, Somerset 
and Union counties, and with the ex- 
ception of Union and Bergen, results, 
as the following records show, were 
‘various © breeders’ 
associations have. a membership of 


| 675, made up largely of progresstve 


| A ‘total of 263. mares were, bred to- 
| the 11: 


farmers and ‘cwners of brood mares: 


ons d “the season, 


' and when consideration is givén to the 
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HEALTH or GINGER? 


Gyps can ¢ often cover evidences of horse 
= ine —tay the use of d 
A spirited horse may have more singer oon 
suspect—more than it will have a few sous 

Teor. Then there are ways to cover up lame- 
ness, heaves, switching, which is often a bed 
vice in mares ; muscle soreness—in fact, almost 
every blemish can be fixed so the man who is 
not trickwise will never suspect he is being 
cheated, 

Dope is the magical remedy. How cures are 
made and scores of little-known tricks of horse 
trading worked are fully shown in 


Horse Secrets 


an expose of the tricks and dopes used by gyps 

and It also discloses many secrets 
refully guarded, and ex 

¢ horsemen. 








Our offer: ‘‘Horse Secrets,” Br FARM 
JOURNAL five full years, only 

Perhaps you know Farm y tuong the are 4 
farm and home monthly of the ‘world, wi 
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have a treat ahead—a clean, clever, cheerful, 

ractical little paper, well fag without a 
fine of medical or get-rich-quick advertising. 
It is full of ee sunshine. : 

Send sodas ont f or pe neg Pad we will ia- 

clude free “Poor Rich Revived : our splendid 
new Almanac for 1910. 


FARM JOURNAL, 1015Race St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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fact that, with a single exception, the 
stallions were three years of agé, and 
that no account is given of the mares 
bred since November 1, the showing 
is-very good, 

The stallion loaned to the Union 
county breeders’ association seeming- 
ly failed to settle the mares served at 
the outset, and as a result the mem- 
bers were discouraged, and fafled to 
patronize his services or_further test 
his usefulness; and the association 
was relieved of the stallion in Novem- 
ber, pending an investigation rela- 
tive to the cause of such failure. It 
is not uncommon for an imported 
stallion to be infertile during the first 
year following disorders incident to 
the long journey. The Bergen coun- 
ty breeders’ association failed to sup- 
ply the stipulated number of mares, 
and the stallion will be removed and 
placed with another breeders’ associ- 
ation during the coming year. 


Cost of Maintaining Stallions 

The cost of maintaining the stal- 
lions to the various breeders’ assoeia- 
tions ranged from $200 to $365 for 
the year. The cost per member will 
be materially reduced in 1910, be- 
cause the stallions will be more ma- 
ture and able to mate with a larger 
number of mares. 

Each association was given the 
right to promulgate its own rules 
and regulations, but in two cases the 
demands were found to be too exact- 
ing fer practical administration, and 
ac a result fewer mares were pre- 
sented for service than might other- 
wise have been the case. The require- 
ments regarding soundness and se- 
lection of the brood mare made it 
possible to secure the very best rep- 
resentatives in the counties for 
service. 

Records show that the farmers or 
members of the associations who 
failed to own desirable brood mares 
that would pass the inspection of the 
veterinarian gladly purchased at the 
various market centers sound draft 
brood mares in order that they might 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
offered by the state. 

Encouragement of Breeders 

The present-day breeder of live 
stock needs encouragement as well as 
direction if success is to result from 
his breeding operations. The live 
stock commission accomplished a 
great deal by means of personal in- 
vestigation, instruction and direction, 
not only in reference to horse breed- 
ing, but in other classes of live stock 
produced in New Jersey as well. At- 
tempts were made and efforts were 
successful in bringing buyer and 
seller together and making the se- 
lection of breeding sires and dams for 
mating purposes. 

The importance of co-operation 
both as regards the. buying and selling 
of live stock products was repeatedly 
emphasized. Farmers were urged to 
centralize their efforts along special 
lines, rather than attempt to produce 
combination or dual-purpose individ- 
uals, 

It remains for the farmers of New 
Jersey. to centralize their efforts in 
live stock breeding and direct -their 
attention toward the production of 
those breeds and types best adapted 
to localized conditions, if the great- 
est good is to be the result. It is 
folly for any breeder of live stock 
to mate. his individuals simply to in- 
crease the number ren than the 
quality. 

It is the aim of the live stock com- 
mission to stimulate interest in the 
co-operation and organization. by. 
means of encouraging the breeders 
ind assisting them in selecting breed- 
ing animals representative of useful 
breeds and of the desired market 
type. The 12 associations already 
formed serve as a nucleus, and are 
exerting a potent influence toward re- 
viving interest in live stock breeding 
and improvement. 





I have found American Agri¢ulturist 
crop report more reliable than the 
government or any other agricultural 
oe Riggs, Gallia Coun- 
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Winter Eggs 


HOMER W. JACKSON, PA STATE COLLEGE 





The production of winter eggs is a 
comparatively simple matter under 
proper conditions. Generally the de- 
mand for assistance comes from those 
who want to produce winter eggs un- 
der impossible conditions. The fact is 
that the principles involved in egg 
production at any season are not at 
all generally understood, and the pop- 


ular attitude toward the subject is 
erroneous. 
There is no analogy between egg 


production and other lines of produc- 
tion—milk, for example. Milk is a 
secretion, and within certain limits 
there is a more or less distinct rela- 
tion between feed and product. Up 
to a certain point the more or the 
better the cow is fed the more milk 
she will give. Egg production, how- 
ever, is a generative function, and it 
depends directly upon the  hen’s 
maternal nature, and only indirectly 
on the feed. It is impossible so to 
feed hens as to “maké@” them lay. 

Now, winter is not the season when 
hens naturally want to lay eggs, and 
it follows that only those in whom 
the maternal instinct is strongest are 
likely to do it. A comfortable, well- 
fed, contented, one-year-old hen, or 
fully matured pullet, has enough 
maternity about her to want to lay 
at almost any time-in the year if she 
has a chance, but there is an immense 
amount of effort wasted trying to 
energize old hens. When the wine of 
springtime gets into their veins most 
hens want to lay eggs, and they do 
it on almost any kind of feed, but 
nothing but springtime can _ start 
them. 

With the willing kind’ however, the 
essentials are few. There would be 
less disappointment if feeders kept in 
mind the fact that they are not feed- 
ing for eggs as they would feed for 
milk. They are feeding and tending 
the hens to make them comfortable, 
contented and vigorous, and then egg 
production follows as a matter of 
course, 

A house dry, well lighted and ven- 


tilated, free from drafts and not over- | 
the ordinary farm grains | 
scattered once or twice a day in the | 


crowded, 


litter, a wet mash of ground grains 
once a day, or fed dry in hoppers, a 
little animal food in some form and a 
little green feed each day, are suf- 
ficient, with the little finishing touches 
given by the true poultryman, to se- 
cure profitable production. 

If the feeder is ambitious to secure 
larger production, it comes then al- 
most to a personal matter between 
him and his hens. Whatever con- 
tributes to the comfort of the hens 
will increase Be. egg yield. 
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I am very much in earnest . 
I want to send you a Queen Incubator to try. 

If you'll spend a cent in writing for my Incubator 
Book, I'll spend many times that much in f 
it to you. 

If you'll say you want to try a“ 
“Go ahead and use it three mont 
goes, prepaid.’ 
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to make money, growing potatoes, 
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have your S:ate Experiment Station test them, 
then if you really want the Best, we know we 
will have your order. 

Liters) Samples and onr Pre Catalog, the leading 
Farm Seed Beok of the year Free. 3 
EPWARD F. DIBBLE, Seed greveer. 
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Success i the Maple Orchard {)°". 


Fr. A, BADGER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Cleanliness and speed are main fea- 
tures in producing 2 high-grade 
product, and everything possible is 
done to reach those points. Qur sap 
does not teuch any wood after leaving 
the tree, and is hatidied hy hand only 
to turn inte the gathering tank, from 
which it runs by gravity into the 
holder just outside of house, getting 
the second straining there, and 4s fed 
to the evaporator, regulated by an 
automatic feed, and at 11 pounds 
weight syrup is drawn off and strained 
again through thick cotton fannel 
strainers, and when cold is put into 
full gallon cans, labeled and sold. 

That going to a distamce is crated 
and sent by express at a special rate. 
Covers are used-on all buckets to keep 
out dirt and water. If only dean 
water fell into the buckets it might 
be an open question if the extra time 
te gather would pay for the fuel, but 
in lots of cases it will drip from a 
limb or crook everhead. Our grand- 
mothers knew of the coloring proper- 
ties of barks of trees and used them 
for dyes, but the best markets for 
maple goods today cali for uncolored 
goods. 


Poor Yields from Poor Oats Seed 


PROF R, A. MOORE, WISCONSIN EXPER STA 








I think the sowing of poor seed 
contributes to the deterioration of 
the oats crop more than all ether evils 
combined. in the past, and to a cer- 
tain degree even now, we have a mul- 
tiplicity of so-called varieties of oats, 
aad we are being helped te more by 
men canvassing the country districts 
putting in amy old varieties of oats 
under new and bhigh-souhding names 
at from $3 to $5 per bushel. There 
is one of these men at work now in 
Wiseesin selling an oat that vields 
anywhere from ._ 150 to 400 bushels 
per acre, with a straw equal to our 
best alfalfa, I w:-uld like to lay my 
hands on that fellow. Let us consider 
for &@ moment the practice of many 
farmers in regard te seed oats. 

In the first plece, the chances are 
ten to one that he started out with 
serub oats and the season following 
the crop is sown directly from the 
bin without grading. Even though 
be starts with pure-bred oats, what 
naturally follows such procedure? A 
considerable proportion of the seed is 
that produced oa. inferjor plants and 
of small pin. oats that maturaliy ac- 
company the general crop. Thus we 
have seed of low energy and witality 
for the resulting crop, These seeds 
in turn produce plants that bear 
seeds of jow vitality, hence the run- 
ning-out process. In. a short time the 
major p@rtien of the oats ane scrub 
of serpubs. It is similar te securing a 
serub sire to head a mixed herd 


Use a Grain Grader 

No geod farmer can afford to be 
without a good fanning mif or grain 
grader, and he should never be guilty 
of sowing grain that has not been 
submitted to careful grading. We can 
scarcely realize the improyement 
that will result by eliminating light 
and shrunken kernels of grain that 
are low .in vitality. from the seed that 
is te give us our season’s . Srop. 
There is no reason fer a general de- 
terioration or running out process if 
eare is taken te test the seed and to 
make the preper grading. .I feei that 
the greatest source ef evil teday- with 
our oats crop is caused by the running 
out process, which is brought about 
by using ungraded seed ef mixed 
quality and sowing the same anaually 
upon land. without regaré to. the 
proper rotation ef crops. While the 
general farmer is fargely responsible 
for the deterioration ef the oats crop, 
yet we are guilty of agt providing 
him opportunity fer getting pure- 
bred seed and giving chim the proper 
methods of procedure. 

@ur seédsmen -have been helpful 
in sending out canefully graded seed, 
but they have not been able to con- 


cause as much as 


liked in the past, 

it Was an impossibil- 

ity to get pure-bred seed in any great 

quantity to supply their trade. Con- 

sequently seed of unknown breeding, 

low in vitality, energy and projected 

efficiency iad to be sold for the sea- 
son’s crop. 

What'can be accomplished in care- 
tully selecting seed oats has_ been 
demonstrated by the members of the 
Wisconsin experiment assotlation. 
The results are tabulated below. 
Swedish Select, known locally as Wis- 
consin No 4, was the variety used. 


Results with Swedish Select 


Number of years tested..<........ 
Members. reporting. Cie te 
Avy yd Swedish Select. 2 
Av yd other varieties 3. 
Av yd in favor of Swedish a 8. 

2 
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Avy yd of eats in. Wisconsin. 
Av yd oats in US 
Av yd above that of state Fed osee . 
Av yd above that of U S$ 


Pour :Culiend in tie Slats 


PROF WILLIAM STUART, VERMONT 
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Thoroughiy prepare the soi] for the 
young trees. It is preferable, if time 
permits, and it should, to plant the 
land to some hoed crop, such as corn, 
which can. be manured heayily for the 
purpose. This puts the land in good 
shape to receive the trees either in the 
fall or ensuing spring. The land 
should be plowed somewhat deeper for 
the corn than customary, .and_ still 
deeper in preparing it for _ setting 
trees. The trees should be set about 
18 to 20 feet apart each way for 
standards and about 12 feet apart for 
dwarfs. In setting the trees care 
should be taken to have the soil 
packed firmly around the roots; fur- 
thermore, the surface soil should be 
placed in contact with the roots, The 
trees should be set ? to 3 inches deeper 
than in the nursery row. Two-year- 
ola trees should be selected. 


Pruming the Pear Orchard 


The roots should be pruned back to 
6 or 8 inches in tength, and the tops 
correspondingly shortened in. The 
tops of fall set trees should not re- 
ceive this severe pruning until spring. 
In all cases the pruning of the tops 
should be governed by the form of 
head or tree-top desired. A pear or- 
chard should receive thorough culti- 
vation in the early part ofthe season, 
followed by some cover crop. fer the 
first few years intercropping may be 
practiced provided some heed crop is 
planted and the tand is Hberally fer- 
tilized. Such crops often more than 
repay cost of tillage of orchard and 
rental on land. 

Harvesting the Crop 

The pear, unlike most other fruits, 
must be picked when unripe if the 
best development of that hardly de- 
fineable melting quality and flavor of 
the flesh so eagerly sought after by 
the pear.connoisseur is te be secured. 
A commen and simple test of fitness 
to pick consists in bending the fruit 
stem sidewise on the fruit spur; if it 
parts readily or fairly so without leav- 
ing a ragged surface it may usually be 
eonsidered ready to pick. To obtain 
the highest quality and flavor in a 
pear it is highly essential that it be 
picked before fully mature. Warly 
varieties must be picked considerably 
before mature. The degree of im- 
maturity ig later varieties varies with 
the variety. _Kieffer, for example, is 
vastly mproned by picking when con- 
siderably immature. As a rule, the 
smaller packages are more desirable 
for pears. The half-bushel basket. 


the six-guart peach basket and the 


bushel box are very largely used. 
Diseases and Remedies 

Pear blight and~pear scab are the 
two worst enemies of the pear. Leaf 
blight and leaf spot occasionally do 
considerable injury im some sections. 
Pear blight being due to a bactérial 
disease is not amenable to fungicides, 
hence -the only method of combating 
the disease is by cutting out and burn- 


ing all affected twigs and branches as 


soon rhs detected. 
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MAULE'S SEEDS 


is the reason why for many years past I have 
done such an enormous seed business. 67,801 
customers In Pennsylvania alone, with almost 
half a million the world over. My New Book 
for 1910 is a wonder; contains everything in 
seeds, bulbs and plants worth growing. Weighs 12 
ounces, contains over 600 {llustrations, 192 pages. 
Any gardener sending bis name on @ 

card can bave it for the asking. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
1703 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 5 cents (stamps), and av zou mention 
BGI tris paper 7 witt enciose in the catalogue 
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a packet of the above choice pansy seed. 

















Our Clover See@ is of high 
grade—the best obtainable; 
the best Medium, Mam- 
moth, Alsike and Alfalfa, Te * 
B grown where the finest RY 
lover Seed is produced. .! 


BUCKEYE BRAND 
ALWAYS RELIABLE 
Our Timothy, Oats, Corn, Buck- (is 
refully p 


wheat, etc., are ca 
med, trne to name, 





d cus s- 
-a fs ame 3 ht. little 
im booklet free; write for it, 


ae The 0.0. SHEPARD CO. 
CG St., Medina, Chie 











A Whole Garden For 10¢ 


Send us one ten-cent piece to-day for this incompar-| 
able Vegetable and Flower Seed offer. 
Early yjeninentedt. Cucumber, Cool 

a Early Long Scariet. Let 


a. 
Prize ky men reniplin’ ‘s Ly 
Mixed. Pansies, Excelsior Mixed, 8w g 
Peas, Incomparable Mixed. Ve 

Mammoth, all colors mixed. 









These seeds would cost s yeu $1 
bought ee coderanety. 
only 10c and this Yefunded, 
too. Get the collection 
and see how we doi 
lo; 














GEED POTATOES 


BELLMATH FARMS, SENNETT, WN. Y. 


We have the Sir Walter Raleigh, true to e and 
FREE FROM BLIGHT OR SCAB. his va riety ioe Deny 
— and its cooking ane market qualities are 

unsurpassed. it is white and round, one of the very 
best for the main crop. 

For ee ee we have been selecting seed 
a gerne & variety and now offer a greatly 

improved str 

Ask about + herd of 6U ERNSEY CATTLE. Bulls 
pes forsale. H. C. CROCKER & SON. 


SEE DS THAT ow 









German Nurseries, 
Bex 147, Beatrice, Heb. 


GINSENG 


ITS CULTIYV ATION, BABY? ag Sg: MAREET- 
MARKET 











ING, AND LUE. y M. G. KAINS. 
It discusses in a. adie way ae to 
either seed or soil, climate and 


ificial propagation, manures, e sel 
for market and for improvement, preparation for 
, andthe profits that may be expected. 
edition. Revised and enla Profusely illus- 
Sx? inches. Cloth.......««. oconesoansed pon 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
438 Lafayette Street, New York 
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Low Prices Prevail in Potatoes 


Midwinter finds stocks of potatoes 
still liberal in many of the leading 
producing sections. As earlier in- 
timated in these columns, it now ap- 
pears the tendency last fall at dig- 
ging time was to underestimate. Not 
in all instances, but sufficient to re- 
sult in returns to American Agricul- 
turist which were really smaller 
than warranted by actual record of 
movement as thé crop came into sight 
during December and January. It 
is thus necessary to revise somewhat 
the estimates earlier made. Within 
the past fortnight American Agricul- 
truist has made special inquiry 
along this line in leading potato 
states east of the Rocky mountains, 
abstracts oi returns from 
our correspondents in the field are 
here presented. In general, the re- 
ports show that the farmers still 
have on hand, either in their potato 
cellars or warehouses, a considerable 
percentage of last season’s crop. Re- 
ports in some instances show 25 to 
60% and even more not yet utilized. 
The relatively lower percentage is 
found in the eastern potato raising 
states, and the greater part of the 
crop residue is stored in the west. 

Prices are low, ranging from 25 to 
30 cents per bushel. The price paid 
at the stations is comparatively uni- 
form. Seed potatoes are in good de- 
mand and moving in some districts 
at 25 to 85. cents per bushel. 

Opinions expressed by correspond- 
ents are mostly optimistic, believing 
that prices will eventually be higher. 
Potatoes are moving in most locali- 
ties. At the time of correspondents’ 
reports around the middle of Janu- 
ary the weather and other conditions 
were unfavorable to-an exact esti- 
mate. 

The potato crop in this locality 
proved smaller. than autumn esti- 
mates; still 75% of the crop on hand, 
same as price in Nov. About 40% of 
the crop was chilled in the fall.—[L. 
the crop were chilled in the fall.—[L. 
A. H., Tompkins Co, N Y. 

Probably not over 10% of the last 


crop of potatoes is still on hand. 
Early planted potatoes were short, 
but late. planted gave a big y mY 


Prevailing price is as p bu.—[C 
B., Broome Co, N Y. 

Probably 50 to 60% of last fall’s 
crop of potatoes is still in warehouses 
and farmers’. cellars. The crop is 
bringing 50c p bu, or 12c more than 
last fall.—[F. (G., Clay Co, Minn. 

Few potatoes are shipped from 
this part of the state. The crop esti- 
mate of last fall was too high. We 
still have 60% of our crop, bringing 


35c p bu, or 5c lower than three 
months ago.—[L. D. D., Eaton Co, 
Mich 


Probably 10% would cover over es- 
timate of potato crop made last fall. 
There is still to be shipped 18 to 20% 
of the last crop. Prices have fallen 
from 45c p bu in Nov to 27@30c. The 
low prices of potatoes at this time of 
the year seem almost inexplicable.— 
[B. W. V., Grand Rapids, Wis. 

Potato yield was larger in this sec- 
tion than estimated earlier in season. 
We still have on hand 35% of the 
crop, for which is offered 40c p bu, or 
about l5c higher. than last Nov.—I[F. 
A. M., Piscataquis Co, Me, 

Last fall’s estimate of the potato 

crop was low, there being not an 
ayerage crop. About 10% of the har- 
vest is left at the warehouses and 
cellars, out of the 100 bus p acre 
raised in this vicinity. Potatoes now 
bring 35c p bu at station, but 25@45c 
was paid in Dec. There is a gradual 
increase of acreage devoted to pota- 
toes, and more will be planted this 
year than last.—[E. R. R., Osakis 
Co,-Minn. 
Half of the last potato crop has not 
been moved from farmers’ cellars or 
warehouses. Price now 40c p bu, or 
same as in Nov. Quality is good, but 
yield small, lower than estimated.— 
[H. S. M., Sagadahoc Co, Me. 

The 1909 crop of potatoes was 
smaller than estimated in the fall. We 
have about 80% of the crop still to be 
disposed of, and prices, paid at pres- 
ent are 27c B bu, or 2c higher than 





in- Nov.—[J. H. D., Tuscola Co, Mich. 
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DIBBLE 
SELLS 
FARM 


We find that even after nearly twenty years of liberal adver- 
tising in the Agricultural press, there are still hundreds of 
farmers who write us annually asking for Flower and Garden 
seeds; now, therefore, to save time and correspondence, let 
it be known that we are 


FARM SEED SPECIALISTS 


and do not grow or deal in Garden or Flower seeds, but con- 
centrate all of our energies in growing the highest grade Farm 
Seeds that time, skill, wide experience end ample capital can 
produce. This is the age of the Specialist. If your eyes 
trouble you, an oculist is consulted and you get relief. IF 
YOUR CROPS TROUBLE YOU, consult us. We have 


ONLY been over 20 years growing Farm Seeds. In that time, our 
Farms have been gradually eniarged from ONE of 144 acres 


to SIX comprising over 1200 acres. Each member of our firm is a practical farmer 
and we attend to business. We have been successful and our success has been 
won solely by the superior merit of our Farm Seeds. Our motto has always been 


“Lowest Possible Prices Consistent 
with Highest Possible Quality ” 


At this writing our stocks coagiet of over 50,000 BUSHELS of SEED POTATOBS, 

38 varieties in all, and the best seed Oats, Corn, Alfalfa, Clover and Grass Seeds that can be had 

in Aenaeiee. Our ie the leading FARM SEED BOOK of the year, hand ly ill 
photographs showing our seeds as they are, and the Lyte are accurate, truthful 

















and as dependable. This yi an bonest for plain, practical, progressive farmers 
who want the best Farm Seeds that will buy and it is FREE. Send for it today. Buy your 
Farm Seeds at Headquarters and SAV MONEY. Address 












EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, Honeoye Falis, N. Y. Box A. 





EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title-of Our 1910 —the most beautiful. and 
instructive horticultural publication of the day—a book of 200 pages 
—700 photo engravings apes superb tn Ke 4 and 
duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. It is a mine of 
§ information of everything in gardening either for pleasure or for 
3 profit, and embodies the results of sixty years’ experience. , 
To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following liberal | 


a Every Empty Envelope 
‘Counts as Cash 


every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who en-¢ 

slwes : Ten Cents (in stamps) we wil! mail the catalogue ea] 

of charge our famous 50 cent “HEND) ERSON™ 
OF SEEDS, containing one packet each of Giant ate cone Giant 
/ fone Denn, Pansies, Mixed; Giant ~ 7" Asters, Mixed; ffendormen’ 's Big 
‘ Lettuce; Freedom Tomaio and Henderson's Blood T urnip Beet ina 
coupon cnvelope which, when emptied will be das a. 
25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward, 

= entering from this advertisement will receive a copy of our”, 
bot py and Record, which we consider one of our most valuabie 
—S yy tw Oe inf of which one of our . 


customers who has had Se Fras (a it ts the most 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
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AF. cri S! 
New Yor«w City 










What Farmer Boy Will Get the $1000 Farm? 


The contest is on, now is the time to start. Iam going to give abso- 
lutely free a $1000 farm to the boy who grows the best ear of corn for me 
this year. No boy barred. I furnish fine Seed Free, so all may have 
an equal chance. {my fail on first prize, you have a chance at ten Md 
prizes of a $50 town lot each. There is a prize of some kind for 4 
competing. Only one ear required, I want to get in closer touch wi 

host of farmer boy friends and I want to distribute a higher grade of seed 
corn among them. You furnish the energy, I furnish the seed and the prize, Let 
us get started. Write to-lay for particulars of this great contest to 


WILL, B. OTWELL., The Farmer Boy's Friend, 
Carlinville, Ill. 
















SPRAYING FRUIT TREES 


The question of spraying fruit trees to preveas 
the depredations o t pests and fu 
diseases if no longer an experiment, bul s 
necessity. 





A SUBSTITUTE 


For Bord rdeaux Mixture 


any ee R. ssa lee patos my ee Tetcd bates te mr ttrin 


Prompt shipments. Write to-day for fulli nformation. 


B. G. PRATT CO.,Mazisctzr*« 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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In writing any of our adver- ' 
eee eens — n tisers, ‘You will get a sia 


quick reply if you do. 
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Thousands of farmers have proved and are proving 


HERE'S no doubt about it. 






Atil AxOC 
ORCHARD 
Low Wheel Wagon Saves Labor 


8. A. WHITE, MICHIGAN 

While speaking at a farmers’ meet- 
ing not long since, a man in the au- 
dience asked me if I had ever used 
a low-wheeled wagon. “Certainly,” 
I replied. “What do you think of 
it?” was the next question. “I could 
not farm without it,” was my answer. 
He then asked further questions and 
requested that [I give a few of my 
reasons. for being so enthusiastic 
about low-wheeled wagons. I did my 
best, and summarized; they are as 





every day that one of the simple, dependable I H C gasoline engines makes and 
saves more money for them than the best hired man they can get. 


Don't let the up-to-date farming ways-get away from you. 


You can make your I HC engine work when and where and as long as you please. 


up early or argue about quitting time, It is always ready and willing—just as well pump 
a tank fall of water after dark asin the daytime. It is ready to start the saw, pump or 
any other ‘machine going before daylight, if you are. 


If you have a full dey’s*work for it at grinding, you will get more out of it than you 
would get out of a half-dozen hired men. It's just the same with all kinds of work. 
Your H C gasoline engine will-work with all your machines—will push them—keep 
them going steadily—make them really valuable to you. You have nothing to pay it in 

wages; no fear that-it is growing tired and thinking of quitting you. Its only requirement 
for its faithful service atl day—every, day or night—is a small amount of oil and | 


preee “ ; 


Why not let ; anlH C gasoline engine be your hired man? There are a dozen ways 
youtan use it.| You will haye ifgoing at some kind of work pretty nearly every day. 
Attach-it toa power-house aad; whenever you do start it going, you know you will get at 
least as much work Out of it’'as you would get out of two or three men. 


The I H C gasoline engine’ is the latest and one of the greatest real aids to the farmer. 
You'ought to have one for your steady hired man, Thousands are going out on the farms. 
There are many styles and sizes, from 1 to 25-horse power—an engine for every Section 
and every problem, for all farm uses—vertical and horizontal (both stationary and port 
able); enginés On skids; sawing, pumping and spraying outfits. It also includes gasoline 
tractors—first- prize-gold-medal winners—the best all-’round farm tractors. 

Call: and ‘take the matter up with our local agent in your town. Or, write direct 
foy “catalogue and further information. 


Y, cit INTERNATIONAL. HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Cap aoe eoetey Cent nee 
by experts on “Preparation of 


woe oe aces Th coutters turn the Soll * meaning 1 
le 2 ev inch of + 
waa sizes, from 8 feet 11%, foot in width. 7 better crops 
the Acme et your dealers, or write to our General Agents. Ask fo- you. Write 
per inmnethe howe nt Jou" deniers articles on ~Preparation of the Soll, now, 


Kemp & Barpee Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
John Deere Plow OCo., Indianapolis, Ind. 





General Agents: 








The greatest time-savers and labor- 
savers ever invented for the farm and garden. They frequently 
do six men’s work, and do it better than by ordinary methods, Over 
two million farmers and gardeners have found this out by actual use: Fou 
afford to be without a Planet Jr. ee 
Planet iective 
Reg hhh ow Eph a a on + Pace ma » Cae to crop 
’ on No. 81 Planet Jr Cultiv 














+ while. 


| for that matter, 


| haul 


| follows: Of course, the saving of 
j}labor is the great advantage of a 
low-wheeled wagon. Did you ever 
figure out how much strength is 


| wasted in lifting tons upon tons of 
It is something you can own. Itis ail yours. You don't have to talk to it about getting | 


manure from the ground to the level 
of a high-wheeled wagon? Carefully 


| figured out, I’ estimate that the labor 
} is at least one-third, if not one-half, 
i; more than when low wheels are used. 


If you don’t believe it, try it for a 
I did, and convinced myself 
that I was going to own a ilow- 
wheeled wagon, even if I did without 
ether things. I found and ‘still find, 
a lot of trouble in 
getting hired men to properly take 
care of manure. One of their com- 
plaints was that it is heavy work. 
When I got a low-wheeled wagon, I 
did not have quite so much difficulty, 
for they claimed that the work was 
much less strenuous. 


Now I had another experience. On | 


several of my fields round stones, 
commonly called nigger heads, crop 
up occasionally. ‘These vary in size 


fram 4 inches in diameter to 8 or 10 
inches. About once a year we have 
to go over the cultivated fields and 
remove these stones. We used to use 
the old-fashioned stone beat; and I 
cannot explain exactly why we dis- 
continued it, except-that the boys got 
in the habit of using the low-down 
wagon, and whenever I asked them 
to do some stonifig” they seemed to° 
hitch to it as a matter of course. 


They placed a board against the 
wagon, one end résting on the 
ground, and if~the stone was too 


heavy to lift they rolled it up on the 
board. One reason they.-used the 
wagon was, I suppose, that they could 
a much larger ioad with con- 
siderably tess draft. 

Now, there is another use to which 
we always put it. That is the haul- 
ing in of corn fodder. When I was a 
boy, and for many years afterward, 
we used to haul our corn fodder on 
the ordinary standard wagon. “The 
first shock or two went on easily, but 
as the load grew, it was véry difficult 
to lift the bundles of “fodder and 
place them on top. I usually had one 
man on the wagon to grasp the ends 
of the bundles, and the two of us got 
along fairly well. When I‘ bought the 
low-down wagon, I could not get my 
men to use anything else for hauling 
the fodder. 

We also grow from two 
acres of potatoes each year. These 
are dug at the proper time, and 
picked and placeai in bushel boxes. 
These boxes are lined up in rows, and 
at the end of the day the boxes are 
hauled to the storage-house. Did you 
ever try to lift several hundred boxes 
of potatoes? Tf used to do it, and 
one of the ‘bugbears of digging pota- 
toes was this matter of handling the 
boxes. Now we used the low-wheeled 
wagon, and while the job is still no 
joke, I feel that it is not half as hard 
as it used to be, One of my neigh- 
bors has an apple orchard. The sum- 
mer varieties are picked and placed 
in boxes and shipped that way. He 
uses the low-down wagon for han- 
diing his boxes, and finds it exceed- 


to five 


ingly convenient for hauling them. 
My first experience was with 
wooden wheels. These did well 





Save Work, Time, Money 


No more aching arms and bruised sides after 


a oy ate Rieter out ofthefarrow.) 


imest thing for purpose erer inven Gane edjostabla. 
ty tee: . BO use for wagon or 


Our Fria Stier gazes beg gee means perfect 


Pay. a today for particulars. pine engortedity for goed Ages. 
R. LEWIS, Mtr., Box 14, Cortiand, N. Y. 
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enough, but, of course, the wheel is 
| the weak point in any wagon, provid- 
led it is not a good one. It gives out 
| first because it has to bear the brunt 
| of the bumps. The peculiarities of its 
| construction are such that after the 
| paint is worn off, it is coon affected by 
| the water amd sun, and. before very 
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long the tires become loose, and even- 
tually the wheel goes to pieces if it is 


not very carefully taken care of. A 
few years later [ replaced the 
wooden wheels with those made en- 
tirely of metal. They have 6-inch rims, 
and are as good today after ten years 
as when I first bought them. Of 
course, the metal wheels are probably 
a little heavier, but they are practi- 
cally’ indestructible, and add years 
of life to the wagon. These, as I told 
my audience, are a few of the rea- 
sons why I own a low-down wagon, 
and I repeated the statement that I 
would not be without one under any 
circumstances. 


Opposed to Apple Grade Bill 


The majority of orchardists: and 
shippers agree that uniformity in the 
packing of apples is desirable. Many 
believe that the end is obtainable only 
by federal legislation. Yet it is inter- 
esting to find some who oppose the 
entire scheme. W. R. Keller of 
Neosho, Mo, a shipper of apples from 
the Pajaro valley, in opposing the 
Lafean apple bill on general prin- 
ciples, offers herewith some valuable 
suggestions relative to the grading: 

The International: apple shippers’ 
association was really the originator 
ef this Lafean bill, and what reason 
the members have for calling upon the 
government to take charge of the 
apple buSiness of the United States fF 
cannot understand. I was one of the 
charter members of this association, 
but was not at the last meeting, when 
this matter was brought up. 

The friends of this bill claim that 
by having the government regulate the 
business there will be tess common 
grade apples packed in barrels for 
cold storage, but it seems strange that 
we should have to ask the govern- 
ment to step in and take a hand in 
the management of the apple business. 
I have more confidence in our senators 
and congressmen than to think they 
will pass such ‘an unjust law, and fur- 
ther, I believe that it would be uncon- 
stitutional. However, every orchardist 
should be wide awaké and urge their; 
representatives in congress to defeat 
this bill. 

lust think of it, apples. must be 
packed. and- marked according to es- 
tablished grades; .d subject to inspec- 
tion by-a-iet of tmspectors who are 
appointed all over the country, and 
the- shipper ana seller must abide by 
the decision. of +these -loca!l inspectors. 
Wheré ‘would you find reliable and 
competent mento. do. this work? 
Every fruit merchant ~knows that 
when the market is a little easy there 
are many dealers w would. turn @ 
car down when they were not really 


justified. 

All these . things can -be - éasily 
worse out by Teele who are inter- 
ested in growing, buying and ship- 
ping apples. They do not need the 
interference of the government any 
more than they need the government's 
aid tc -un the citrus fruit business, 

iy not the government tell the 
orange uad lemon growers what size 
package they siall use and how they 
shall grade and pack their fruit and 
mark their boxes; or, for instance, the 
dried fruit and the canned fruit busi- 
ness? Why should not the government 
tell the canned fruit packers the sized 
cans they shall use, and how they 
shall mark their cases; also the dried 
fruit shippers as to how they shall 
pack their fruit and mark their 
boxes? They .ave just as much right 
to take charge of the whole fruit busi- 
ness of the country as they have to 
interfere in the apple business. They 
have no right to discriminate; it is 
unjust. 

If these friends of the Lafean bill 
want to keep poor apples from being 
packed let them send out competent 
men to do the work of packing and 
not so many wild speculators to do the 
buying. The No 3 grade, as described 
by the International apple shippers’ 
association, should never be packed 
in barrels, but sent in bulk fruit or 
sent to the evaporators and cider 
mills, except in a case of very great 
scarcity of apples. There ts great 
rivalry among good apple packers and 
shippers everywhere to have their 
fruit well packed and to establish a 
reputation on their brands. I believe 
in grading just as high as possible, 
with fairness to both the packer and 
grower. 











BUSINESS NOTICE 
“For the Laad’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; enrich the earth and 


they 
those who till it.” 





Concentrated Lime-Sulphur 

“The making of a concentrated lime- 
sulphur solution, according to a for- 
mula which anybody will find it con- 
venient to use, was presented. by Prof 
J. P.. Stewart of the Pennsylyania 
state college at the recent annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvanja state 
horticultural association. Fer more 
than a year Prof Stewart engaged in 
experiments along these lines until 
he arrived at the method of prepar- 
ing a concentrated solution. He 
claims that what he has done others 
can do, and that it is possible to ob- 
tain in almost any locality sulphur 
and lime in sufficient quantities and 
purity to meet the demands of a con- 
centrated solution. The advantage. cf 
such a solution is that it is ready for 
use at any time, after having been 
properly diluted. 

The materials recommended by Prof 
Stewart are the following: Fifty 
pounds of best stone lime, not over 
5% impure; 100 pounds of either 
flour, or flowers, of sulphur, and 30 
to 55 gallons of water, at the finish. 
His directions for boiling are to put 
10 gallons of water in a kettle large 
enough, and start a fire. Place the 
lime in the kettle. After slaking has 
well progressed, add the dry sulphur 
and mix thoroughly, adding enough 
water to maintain a thin, paste,. the 
quantity required for. this being 
about five gallons. After the slaking 
and mixing are completed, add water 
to the hight of 5O gallons on the 
measuring stick; bring to a boil and 
stir until the sulphury scum practi- 
cally disappears. Then add water 
(preferably, but not necessarily, hot) 
to the 65-gallon hight, and reduce by 
boiling to 50 gallons. If storage space 
is not limited, a little more water 
should be added the third time and 
boiling stopped at about 55 gallons. 

The time of actual boiling should 
be about ome hour, although a vari- 
ation of 10 minutes either way is un- 
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important, providing the sulphur is 
di8solved. This condition’ is best de- 
termined by dipping and slowly pour- 
ing some of the material. The sul- 
phur may be reduced as low as 90 
pounds to the amount of lime stated, 
but the tendency to crystallize is in- 
creased. For the boiling of the solu- 
tion, a 75-gallon cocker is the most 
convenient. The size of the cooker is 
of importance. If large enough, the 
whole quantity of water may be add- 
ed immediately after mixing in the 
sulphur, thus avoiding the check in 
boiling, although greater care is re- 
quired to prevent boiling over. 

The finished product may be im- 
mediately poured or strained into a 
barrel or settling tank, or into the 
spray tank. The straining is a safe- 
guard to prevent any possible clog- 
ging because of imperfect materials, 
or failure to break lumps in the sul- 
phur. When properly made, the 
amount of sediment remaining in the 
strainer is insignificant. 


Views of Dr Surface 


Prof H. A. Surface of Harrisburg, 
state zoologist, followed Prof Stew- 
art, and gave his views in regard to 
the preparation of a concentrated 
lime-sulphur. mixture. He recom- 
mended the strongly condensed wash 
originated by YTrof Cordley of the 
Oregon experiment station, according 
to the following formula: 

Fresh lump lime 60 pounds, sul- 
phur (flour or flowers) 125 pounds, 
water 50 gallons. Slake the lime in 
the cooking receptacle and stir in the 
sulphur, which has been made into a 
thin paste with water. Add sufficient 
water to make about 45 gallons of 
mixture, which should be boiled for 
one hour. After the cooking is com- 
pleted let the wash stand until the 
sediment has settled, when the clear, 
brownish liquid should be drawn off. 
To-this add water, if needed, to make 
50 gallons of concentrated solution. 

For use, dilute the concentrated so- 
lution at the rate of five gallons of 
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the liquid to 45 gallons of water. This 
is in the ratio of 1 to 9 It will be 
more certain to kill scale insects to 
use at 1 to 8, or five gallons of the 
concentrate in 40 gallons of water. 
Td every barrel of the diluted spray 
of 50 gallons’ capacity add from 10 to 
15 pounds of lime, made into a paste. 
This is useful as a marker, to in- 
dicate the degree of thoroughness of 
the spraying. — 

Only as much lime is actually 
necessary in making this lime-sulphur 
wash as will dissolve the sulphur. The 
person in charge of the cooking can 
easily tell when the chemical union 
has taken place by stirring the ma- 
terial and taking some of the sedi- 
ment from the bottom and examining 
it. If the lemon-yellow color of the 
sulphur is present it can be assumed 
that some sulphur remains undis- 
solved.. After the sulphur has united 
with the lime and dissolved, it is evi- 
dent that all of such material re- 
maining in the form of sediment is in 
excess of li e, or is foreign mate- 
rial, which was in the lime as an m- 
purity. This will serve to act as a 
marker on the tree, and its presence 
avoids the necessity of adding milk 
of lime. 

As to the change of color in the 
solution when being boiled, Prof 
Surface contends it has been discov- 
ered that such change does not de- 
pend upon the length of boiling. The 
coloring of the material is based 
upon the presence of iron or man- 
ganese in the lime. 

Prof Surface then gave in detail the 
result of experiments in using car- 
bonic acid gas sprayers. They are 
very convenient outfits, he said, but 
the lime-sulphur solution is consid- 
erably modified by the action of the 
gas upon it, and at the end of one 
hour the efficiency of the sulphur will 
be found to have been diminished 
fully one-half. This will account, in 
some instances, for spraying proving 
ineffective. 











500:°° for A 
Corn Name 


Shakespeare says there is nothing in @ 
bay John A. Salzer says that in our 
name is worth a lot. 'He 
backs up his statement by offering $500 
in Gold No the man or woman who will 
mame his celebrated ‘‘ Nameiess” corn. 
Euter the Corn Naming Contest before 
it is toc late. 
“ Nameless" Corn is not for sale this 


to-<day ‘and enclosin 4c in stamps, you 
will receive a sample packet. en ex- 
amiocit and send in your s on. 


talls 
Seer ee eee 
You may 


win if you enter now. 


John A. Saizer Co. 


641 &. Sth St, Le Crosse, Wis. 












































What Green’s 
Book Tells 


a <~ ag propagate fruits of all 


How to make the farm pay better. 

How to lay out a fruit farm. 

How to plant vines and trees. 

What varieties of fruits oP piant. 

What kind of soil is best 

Keep off the lowiands for fruits. 

Which kind of fruit pays best. 

How to market fruits. 

How to keep the boy on the farm. 

Strawberry, Blackberry and Grape 
Culture. 

How to enjoy rural life. 

Diseases and remedies. 


Itis beautifully MMustrated. 














Largest supply of acon, Bartlett Pear trees, 
Roses, etc. 


0 6B G 
Green’s Bargain 19 Pic. Grave 


follows: 1B: ton, 3 Concord, 1 Wfoote’ s Early, 
2 Regal Hed tivlever a White. 


New Red Raspberry, Syracuse; 
berry, New Grape, New Currant Diploma. 


Send the Coupon Today to 


Green’s Nursery Company 
Box 89 Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 30 Years 





We will also send yo 


je dy 


sa org hae . Cherry, 


ch Trees, etc. 


; New Black- 


Capital, $100,000 


ce ati 








C. A. Green’s book tells of his early years on the homestead 
farm; then, of 15 years as a city banker. 
he is ‘forced back to the farm 
life. He makes a success of fruit-growing. 
ically of his work on a 
Farm Pay.”? Over 100,000 copies of 


After a financial panic, 
again and begins the strug 
His book r fe Sta 
farm, and ‘‘How as 1d 
this book have been 
; but, to all who answer this ohn mcm 
Ee will accept 10c for this book. You will find it worth ten times 
this price. 


Send for this Valuable 
Book Today-—Costs 10c 
Worth $1.00 to You & 


you, FREE, our NEW FRUIT.CATALOG and 
our Big Fruit Instructor—both books you ought to’ read. 


Half Y Money Saved Buying 
Direct of Green—the Producer 








le of his 





Name.. 


For 10 cents, 
and Green’s 


Charles A. Green, Author of 
“How I Made the 014 Farm Pay” 


Fill Out Coupon, Cat Off, and Mall Today, with 10 Cents 





a 
P. Onecscssveceees cose csewous Se ePReee Coen seee cence ee ObOs Chee ce seee 
R. D seve cove veesoccece sees ccccce ereee . 
© Green's Nursery, Box 89 Rochester, N. Y. 
enclosed, 
the Old Farm Pay;” also, send Free, 
Fruit Instructor 
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send me Green’s book, “HowI Made 
Green’s Fruit Catalog 
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, TheCambridge’”’ Reversible Sulky 


“I cheerfully recommend it to any farmer.”—Frawsz Duean, Battenville. N. ¥. Plow rs 


‘That’s the kind of a plow any farmer ought tohave. ‘The 
Cambridge’’ plow does its work well and dees enough 
more than other plowsto & 

make it an object to 
buy it as 4 means 
of economy. - 
Buy the 









' 29 Steel 
Reversible 















PP a “ 
bank the money. Each 
season counts more if 
you farm with 

‘TheCam- 
bridge.”’ 
































it + ns 
plow is so geod that it commands the attention 
of anyfarmer who is anxious to get the most in 
return for a given amount oflabor. Thousands 


sold—thousands commend this plow. A One 
plow “with an unbroken record of Hoe 
success. Made bya firm that has Equal 


been in the business for 64 
years; a firm that has 
studied the real 
low needs of the 
armer, has pro- 




















Marker 


3-Row, 2-Horse 
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No. 1—Ca 






mbridge Adjustable Disk Hoe 

















duced goods ‘ : ith 20 in. t red steel disks, Oak 
Any girl who can drive a team can mark a fiéld Mth 0 ee Oe 
pn he and the rows she makes with ‘‘The Cambridge”’ frame," a bolted, solidly braced 
cesstul- will be straight ones, It marks for anything a farmer ey oer width at will: han- 
ly. needs to w in rows, and the steel wings on the shoes dies cat be moved te elther side 








will open a furrow wide enough for any purpose, Adjustable 

gZauge swings to either side. Seat sold 

if wanted. Illustrated description in free 

catalog. Plant your crops after a Cam- 

bridge Marker and you have a farm different 

from the rest—it will be a farm of straight rows, 
Write for Catalog. Itis FREE. 


=—The Lovejoy Company, 
703 Foundry St., Cambridge, New York. 


Get My Price | 


This Ad Saves You Dealer, Jobber, 
Supply Men, Catalog-House . 
Profits. Nobody Can Beat It be perfectly good when go 


ready to retire and the 

Buy direct from the biggest spreader factory in the world “farm overto yourchtaves, Slee 
my price has. made it. No stich price as I make on this ea Lig WR 
high-grade spreader has ever been made before in all manure- 
spreader history. Here’s the secret and reason; I make 
you a price on one based on a 30,000 quantity, and pay 
the freight right to your station, You only pay for actual 
material, labor and one small profit, based on this enor- 
mous quantity. 


or directly behind. 

No. 3—Will do the work of 
10 men, Note the saving. 
Adapted for clay soil. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed; will send 
anywhere on 
trial. 













































Get my Clincher Proposition for 1910 with onit. They all tried {t 30 days free, just like I 
proof—lowest price ever made on a first-class ask you totry it-30 DAYS FREE, 

spreader. No.5, complete with steel trucks, 70- Drop me a postal and say— Galloway, send 
bu, size; or Galloway Famous Wagon-Box,4 me your Clincher Proposition and Big Spreader 
sizes, from 50 to 60-bu.—with our ment to Book, Free, with low prices direct from factory.” 
pay you back your money after youtry ittwelve  . F. Stice, Oswogo, Kans., writes me—“Often pull it 2 
months if it’s not a paying investment. How’s with my small buggy team. Does good work. Have 
that for a proposition? If 1 did not have the @lways used the ...before. Galloway muth thebest. If 
best spreader, I would not dare make such an going tobuy a dozen more, they would all be Gattloways. 
offer, 40,000 farmers have stamped their O, K. Thousands more letters like these here. 


Wm. Galloway Company, of America, 639Galloway Station, Waterloo, Iowa 




















GALLOWAY “222 ees 
—Save You $25 to $50 Cash 
—Freight Prepaid 





Here Are Facts You Want To Know:— The ONLY CTTINADALAT DAL AN 
Hans M. Johnson, Parkston, Minn.: “I Dewey Hicks, El Reno, Okla,: “Have With AAVAANLLLNVANNNAAN 
would not trade my Galloway for any €125 useda , 8195 machine, Couldn't think and STEEL tor ALL _— — 
spreader I have ever seen.” io of changing even.” Parts that break and 
Garrett Mathias, Mathias, W. Va.: “Itis | C.C.Johnson, Morrison, Mo,: “‘Thew==—.» wear eut in other 


worth two of the ——— isn't in it with the Galloway.” spr 











My Price—the Lowest 


With Exclusive Roller-Feed—worfi 
' $25 to $50 Alone 
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vent rust. no agents. Bell 
sfactory on 30 days’ free 2rial. 
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alpoultey Fete. Catalog Free. 


















A KITSELMAN BROS. 
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| What Eastern Agriculture Needs 


In his recent address on founder’s 
day at. Cornell university Pres W. C, 
Brown of the New York Central rail- 
way spoke in part as follows: 

I have noted with regret expressions 
of satisfaction and self-congratulation 
upon the part of the press over the 
fact that the aggregate value of farm 
products has increased from $4,417,- 
000,000 in 1898 to $8,760,000,000 in 
1909, unmindful of the disturbing fact 
that this increase in valle is the re- 
sult almost entirely of increaged acre- 
age and a startling increase in price 
per bushels, and not the result of an 
increased yield per acre. 

This failure to increase the produc- 
tion of the nation’s farms by increas- 
ing the number of bushels per acre is 
steadily and rapidly increasing the 
cost of living; and manufacturers, 
merchants.and employers of labor of 
every claSs are scanning the future 
with anxious eyes, for the end does 
not seem to be in sight. 

The only possible solution, the only 
possible .salvation for the country, is 
an immediate and most thorough 
awakening of-our people to an appre- 
ciation of the overshadowing impor- 
tance of this condition, followed by a 
systematic, persevering campaign of 
education. 

New York state should be a leader 
in this work, first because no state in 
the mwnion needs it so badly; second, 

use the Empire state should be a 
leader in this great work as she is in 
almost every other great national 
movement. a 

Ninety years ago the richness and 
fertility cf the soil of New York state 
and ‘the protuction of her farms was 
the wonder and admiration of Euro- 
pean traviers.. In 1860 this state was 
among the first of the great agricul- 
tural states of the union. Today the 
state of Maine, lying farther to the 
north, with its rocks and its forests, 
raises more per acre of all the cereals 
than we do, and her potato crop aver- 
ages 225 bushels, as against 82 bushels 
per acre in New York. 

If, threugh the improved methods 
) worked out and introduced by this 
college, the production of potatoes 
alone per acre of the state can be 
brought up to that of the state of 
Maine, it will add $52,000,000 to the 
‘bank account of the farmers of New 
York state on a crop. 

In the year 1908 a friend of mine 
who some years ago bought 5000 acres 
of land in New York state raised 200 
acres of corn, which yielded 50 bushels 
of shelled corn per acre; his potatoes 
averaged 350 bushels to the acre; hay 
four tons, and beets 35 tons per acre. 
This was the result, not of intensive 
farming, but of simply _ intelligent 
farming, and these crops were raised 
in the extreme northern part of the 
state—12 miles from the Canadian 
line, at the northern end of Lake 
Champlain. 

The same intelligent cultivation will 
produce like results in every county in 
the state. 


Nursery Stock Pointers 


At the recent meeting of the fruit 
growers’ association of Adams county, 
considerable interest was shown in 
nursery stock. Prof W. J. Wright of 
the Pennsylvania state college showed 
that nursery stock, in Pennsylvania is 
practically all sold, and that even in 
nearby states it is hard to get trees of 
standard varieties. Such being the 
case, growers express fear that there 
will be substitution and that inferior 
stocks will be pushed upon the public. 
As a remedy for this, he suggested 
that growers raise their own nursery 
stock so as to know what varieties 
they have. He-~outiined the simple 
methods by which trees can be raised 
and grown and said that buds should 
be taken from trees of known charac- 
teristics so that the kind of fruit can 
be determined beforehand. 





R. L. Watts, also of the college, said 
that he favors bud selection from the 
best producing trees, because there is 
more likelihood of getting good results 
than where haphazard selections are 
made. Other speakers imstanced re- 
sults secured where such bud selec- 
tion had been made and the trees al- 
ready brought into bearing. These in- 
stances, however, are mostly upon 2 
small scale and without checks, so 
that they are not conclusive, The gen- 








eral trénd of opinion favored such bud 
seiection. 


In commenting upon this paper Prof, . 
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Conservation of Live Stock 


RICE G. GARLAND, @EwW YORE 





Conservation is no less a watch- 
word in the meat animal industry 
than it is in forestry, and it means in 
both cases the elimination of waste. 
This reformation is especially needed 
in the states east of Illinois. The 
time is past when cattle, sheep and 
hogs can be turned loose on waste 
lands until they reach a marketable 
age and then shippéd to distributing 
centers and be disposed of at a profit 
to the farmer. Cheap pasturage is a 
thing of the past, and in future the 
production of meat animals is to be 
on 2 scientific basis, which will pro- 
vide for the breeding of only such 
live stock as shall be adaptable to 
the needs of consumption. The rami- 
fications of this reform movement 
are wide, but the solution is mainly 
an agricultural problem. All the de- 
sired - results, however, will not be 
obtained ~without seme legislation. 

Outside of the corn belt states, one 
of the greatest wastes in the produc- 
tion of meat animals is due to the 
limited amount of fodder crops. This 
is responsible for the shipment to 
market of vast numbers of thin cows, 
known to the live stock trade as 
rimmers or cutters. Joseph B. Gib- 
son Of Buffalo, who has spent his 


lifetime in the-live stock industry as, 


a commission merchant ‘and as a 
buyer for the great packing houses, 
is authority for the statement that 
in New York and New England the 
dairy industry itself is made hardly 
profitable because farmers do not 
provide for fattening dry cows before 
they are shipped to the markets for 
slaughter. Tersely sizing up the situ- 
ation, he says: “At Buffalo and in 
the Sixtieth street market in New 
York city more rimmers are offered 
for sale than in all the markets west 
of Chicago.” 

A. J. Shamberg of New York city, 
a member of one of the largest firms 
engaged in buying cattle for export, 
is one of those who are taking an ac- 


tive part in an effort to improve the. 


quality of stock produced in this 
country and to reform the marketing 
methods. He recently said: 

“I am as strong as ever on the 
project of introducing alfalfa and 


improving corn by inteligent farm-. 


ing; this to form a basis for the fin- 
ishing of a good grade of stockers 
and feeders. Mongrel grasses and 
weeds should be uprooted and exter- 
minated: Legislation should be en- 
couraged whereby the free distribu- 
tion by the states of alfalfa and corn 
seeds could be accomplished. This 
would tend to produce wealth in the 
state and cheapen the production of 
a good grade of meat to the public. 

To my mind, there can be no ques- 
tion but that this is the time to take 
action with regard to the regeneration 
of the live stock industry in the east. 
Compared with 10 years ago, cattle 
are now selling from $25 to $50 per 
head higher, sheep $2 to $3, hogs $5 
to $8; poultry, eggs and produce also 
are higher.” 

Mr Shamberg is attempting to im- 
prove the live stock industry by two 
methods. He is endeavoring to in- 
duce live stock exchanges to co-oper- 
ate with farmers in order that the 
quality of live steck “may be im- 
proved. He is also attempting to ob- 
tain legislation which will provide for 
better care of live stock while on sale 
at the distributing centers. He is the 
author of a bill introduced in the 
New Jersey legislature providing for 
Sanitary stock yards in that state. 

The shrinkage in fattened animals 
in yards which are not paved with 
Sanitary material, and which do not 

Tord proper shelter, is a great loss, 
especially to stockmen who ship well- 
inished cattle. The haif-starved, dry 
cows, accustomed to exposure and 
other abuses, naturally do not show 
@s great a shrinkage. Mr Gibson is 
also author of a sanitary stock yard 
bill which has been introduced in 
the New York legislature. Pointing 

t the financial possibilities to east- 
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ern farmers in the matter of growing 
fodder crops, Mr Gibson said: 

“A farmer cannot afford to pay $40 
or $50 for a cow in the spring and 
milk her one or two seasons, and 
then sell her in the fall for $15. The 
same cow, if fattened on alfalfa and 
corn or other good fodder, will sell 
for meat purposes for $4 to $5 per 
100 pounds, or about as much as first 
cost, 


Ohio Legislative Notes 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 








Senator W. A. Alsdorf of Licking 
county has charge of the bill which 
will carry into effect the suggestion 
of Gov Harmon that the 20-state 
penal. and benevolent institutions be 
placed under the managament of a 
central board. ‘The bill provides for 
the following: A bipartisan board 
of administration consisting of four 
members. This board shall regulate 
the manufacture and distribution of 
manufactured artcles and shall have 
power to extend the market for these 
articles made by the wards of the 
state, not only to state institutions, 
but to county, township, municipal 
and school subdivisions of the state. 
Stringent rules provide for competi- 
tive bidding, accurate inventories of 
all property possessed by various in- 
stitutions. The board is to have 
charge of all building and. repairing 
by the state inmates of one institu- 
tion mey be detailed to perform work 
at another institution. Occupation 
shall be furnished all the wards of 
the state to promote their physical, 
mental and moral welfare. The board 
is to be composed of men well in- 
formed on the subjects with which 
they must deal. 7 

It was to be expected that boards 
of trustees of these institutions and 
their friends, and men with aspira- 
tions to hold the office of trustee, 
would find objection to the propesi- 
tion, but a central board is in the 
line of economy and efficiency. The 
people are asking fer it. It is now a 
good time to write or talk with your 
member in favor of the proposition. 

The expected opposition to the re- 
port of the codifying commission has 
materialized. There was really little 
need of such a commission being ap- 
pointed in the first place, but it was 
skillfully engineered, though more 
than $76,000 of the state’s money has 
been poured into the commission. A 
proposition is now on foot which has 
been skillfully nutured and padded, to 
provide for a permanent codifying -f- 
ficer to be employed at a year, 
the office to be attached to that of 
the attorney-general. It is likely that 
one of the present -commissioners 
will secure the job if the berth is pro- 
vided by the legislature. 

Considerable discussion is aroused 
over the present high cost of living 
and Gov Harmon sent a special let- 
ter to the legislature suggesting that 
a thorough investigation be made as 
to the cause of present high prices. 
Immediately after the reading of the 
message Senator Beatty intr« uced a 
joint resoiution providing for a -i- 
partisan probe, composed of two 
members from each house, represent- 
ing opposite political faiths to gather 
data, employ counsel and other help 
needed. e@ resolution was at once 
adopted, 

This administration will likely go 
down in history as the probing ad- 
ministration. Farmers at the agri- 
cultural conventions did not ileok 
with favor on the probe, believing 
that business should be left to regu- 
late itself and that cheap money and 


supply and demand. of food products 


make present prices high. Several 
bills are ready for the hopper looking 
toward limiting the time in which 
food products may be kept in cold 
storage. Farmers were also opposed 
to drastic time fimit legislation, and 
committees from some of the organ- 
izations were appointed to visit the 
legislature and protest against such a 
measure, 





Winter Activity in Hancock Co— 
Conditions are favorable for winter 
wheat and grass. The recent farmers’ 
institute has aroused considerable in- 
terest in the care and handling of live 
stock, even though fine animals are 


is and sell at . 
cattle lambs $6, wheat $1 35 aes 
68c, oats 45c, potatoes 5c, butter 27c 
exzs 36c. 
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FARM AND FEED LOT 


Heavy Fence Means 


, Lif 

: Long Life 
Put the fence you buy on the 
scales. Any American Fence 
dealer will be glad to do this 
for you because he is proud of 

the amount of steel] he can give for the money. 

American Fence is a heavy fence. The gauge of the 
wire is larger. Compare with any other fence. The eye 
is easily deceived on the size of the wire, so put the roll on 

the scales and weigh it. This test will convince you that the fence 
you thought was cheap is most expensive when pounds of steel are 
considered. Weight in fence means strength and durability, and 
our rs of experience have taught us that the heavier the fence 
the better. No argument for light fences can dispute this. ; 

American Fence is made of hard, stiff steel. It is made of a quality 

of wire drawn expressly for woven-wire-fence purposes by the 

largest manufacturers of wire in the world. Galvaniz by 
latest improved processes, the best that the skill and experience 

of years has taught. Built on the elastic hinged-joint (pat- 

ented)principle, which a the stayor upright 

wires from breaking under h usage. 
~ FF. BAACKES, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Sales Agent 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


Chicago — New York Denver Sen Francisco 
NOTE.—Deaterseverywhere. See the one in your town and have him show 
you the different pies and give teem.) AsO t fron. booklet 

e EN I O8T, 


eatiied “HOW TO ILD A CH CONC’ 
furnished free for the asking. 
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GET A BROWN RUST PROOF FENCE | 


’t buy wire fencing with thin, cheap galvanizing. Brown 
with all No. 9 Coiled Spring Galvanized 
wears like & stone wall, y to put up—Req 
posts—Won’tsagor bag down. 160 Styles. 
6c PER ROD DELIVERED—WE PAY THE FREIGHT, 
Cattle, Lawns, eto, 
proof fences 








SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 
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IS: THERE A CONSPIRACY . 





In Restraint of Trade Within 


the Fertilizer Industry? 





The. fertilizer trust. informed _ us, 
some time ago, that wholesale prices 
of fertilizers would not.be increased 
@his spring. But already complaints 
a@re_.reaching.. us. from. farmers .that 
some local dealers are going to charge 
more money. than last .year for the 
same brand of fertilizers. 

We wish that all.consumers of fer- 
wtilizers would ask. their’ dealer if, he 
a@s paying more to the manufacturer 
Mor the same brand of. fertilizers. this 
*pring than he did a year ago. If so, 
thow much more? Is the dealer pay- 
“ing- more for freight? If so, how 
wmuch more? 

We want to chase this matter right 
mp, to obtain definite information and 
specific: evidence. _ If wholesale prices 
from the manufacturer to. the job- 
ber or retailer are being arbitrarily 
increased, after the trust’s assurance 
that there would be no such advance 
in prices, we shall deal with the mat- 
ter in one way. On. the other: hand, 
ir prices to the consumer of. fertilizers 
nre advanced because of arbitrary ac- 
tion. on the part of retailers, the case 
will call for a different line of: treat- 
ment. If railroads are charging 
more freight for fertilizers, we will 


ecorry the case up to the various state 


and interstate commerce commissions. 

We invite reports, letters, :informa- 
i..n and suggestions from everybody 
interested in this subject. It is one of 
vast. economic importance to the 
vhole Yountry. It-is of even greater 
intérest to each farmer who has to 
use either commercial fertilizers, ag- 





* there 


’ son was the spirit: 


oe EDITORIAL 


Tficultural chemicals, or any form of 


-- mixed or unmixed fertilizing mate- 


rials, 

If the American agricultyral chem- 
ical company, or the Virginia-Caro- 
lina chemical company, is realy doing 
right, if it is selling its various brands 


-of- equally as good quality gs dast 
“year and. at. the same or lower prices 


from its factories, let the fact be 
known, so that justice may be done 
to these trusts. But if there is a con- 
spiracy to advance prices by whomso- 
ever concerned, let that fact likewise 
be revealed. The evidence 2an be laid 
before the United States attorney- 
general, for attention by the office of 
the United States district attorney in 
the district where the offense is al- 
leged to be occurring, in order that 
the same may be promptly prosecut- 
ed under the Sherman anti-trust act. 
The traffic in fertilizers is mostly in- 
terstate in character, and, therefore, 
easily subject to the national (Sher- 
man) anti-trust law. 

The advance in retail prices of 
many commodities is proving to be 
due, at many points, to the exactions 
of retailers. Especially in some 
cities storekeepers, dealers in feeds, 
fertilizers, etc, have arbitrarily 
“tucked on” to the retail price of 
their goods, every little while for 
months. Such uncalled-for advances 
in retail prices have in many cases 
reached a point where retailers are 
making double and treble their or- 
dinary profits. 

We do not here enter formal com- 
plaint against country merchants or 
local dealers in fertilizers and feeds. 
On the contrary, the evidence now at 
hand indicates that most rural retail- 
ers have not increased their margin 
of profit to any such extent as has 
been worked in the larger towns and 
cities, 

But this fertilizer question is of 
such fundamental importance that 
any advance in the price of fertilizers 
or. fertilizing materials should be 
nipped in the bud right now. It 
should not be allowed to continue un- 
til farmers have been mulcted on 
their spring purchases, 


New York’s Pecan Step 








New York has taken another step 
forward. When representatives of the 
various: agencies for. agricultural :bet- 
terment. met in’. Albany.~last* week, 
was started a movement ‘that 
will: be lasting in its benefit. The old 
New, York: agricultural~ society. was 
the medium and.Commissioner Pear- 
The old society, 
you know, has been a power.in the 
past... Next to the agricultural press, 
no agency-in.the fleld- has. done so 
much‘ for the agriculture of the Em- 
pire state. “.Out of. that..old..society 
have grown many. institutions for ed- 
ucation and business effort in .pro- 
moting agriculture. As these: grew up 
they. drifted “away from birthplace 
obligations; as .they.. developed. in 
strength and power, the old parent 
was neglected, and each child in go- 
ing - its’ own. way forgot its filial 
duties,. even ignored its relationship. 
Hence in time the more active off- 
spring absorbed the strength of the 
parent, and in working separately 
and distinctly grew jealous or dis- 
tant to its kin. - With no clear distinc- 
tion of duties or relationship these 
went their several ways often as 
rivals, and without -understanding of 
what’ consequences the future might 
bring beth. 

Commissioner Pearson, alive to the 
agricultural interest of the state, and 
gifted with a fertile mind, on realiz- 
ing the way things were going, con- 
ceived the idea of resurrecting the 
old agricultural society and of using 
it to bring the various diversified in- 
terests together se that things might 
be talked over that a definite plan 
might be prejected for future_work. 
His call to all «parts -of. the state 
brought. in .the people. Every. agri- 
cultural organization~was representéd. 
Even the educators, high railroad of- 
ficials, business and professional 
men, .came out and took part in the 


deliberations. All things considered, 
this has been a most important ag- 
ricultural meeting. It is our firm be- 
lief that out of this conference will 
come a clear-cut program for devel- 
oping country life. : 


That $20,000,000 Dividend 








A fair return upon the labor, brains 
and capital required to preduce agri- 
cultural implements is not begrudged 
by any sensible farnier, especially in 
these days of prosperous agriculture. 
But when the International harvester 
company declares a stock dividend of 
$20,000,000 out of its surplus, ovér 
and above a fair return upon its 
actual capital, no wonder American 
farmers sit up and take notice. 

This big trust was quite arbitrary 
in its earlier days,. but during the 
past few years. seems to have been 
animated by a more reasonable pol- 
icy, and by a-desire to deal fairly 
with both. the retailers and users of 
its implements. But the confidence 
that was being developed by such 
broader policy is now rudely shocked 
by this stock dividend performance. 

Farmers generally feel that imple- 
ment prices might be lessened were 
it not that the concern referred to 
must now earn added profits in or- 
der to pay dividends upon this addi- 
tional capitalization. Nor are - they 
appeased by the assurance that the 
“melon” thus cut was simply the ac- 
cumulated profits or surplus. of the 
past few years. 

The International has been badly 
advised in this matter. Its Wall 
street connections bid fair to cost it 
dear. Yet what a marvelous oppor- 
tunity the International harvester 
company still has to so conduct its 
business as to win the good will and 
trade of American farmers to an ex- 
tent that should be satisfactory to all 
concerned. : 

The way to such an enduring re- 
sult leads straight to the farm, not 
to Wall street. 





Reactionary influences are at work 
at Washington to cut down the effi- 
ciency of the post- 

Postal Efficiency al service. The 
in Danger proposed tax of 

: from 50.cents to $2 

a year upon each subscription t6 any 


periodical, is only part-of the nefari- - 
The next step may be to ° 


ous scheme, 
gradually curtail the rural delivery 
Service, with a view to‘its ultimate 
abolition. 


mails, either, directly by drastic law, 
or indirectly by restrictive regula- 
tions. This is no false alarm. “It is 
@ very serious danger. It is a scheme 
of certain interests that wish to fur- 
ther fatten upon the people by. clinch- 
ing their monopoly of tranportation. 
The postoffice department claims’ that 
its deficit is due to second-class mat- 
ter. But the analysis by George W. 
Wilder utterly disapproves that claim. 
It has no basis in fact, theory or ar- 
gument. The public. will not stand 
for the proposed new tax, or for any 
other scheme to curtail the postal 
service. If you have not done s0, 
write today to your congressman pro- 
testing against the proposed tax on 
subscriptions, and also send a simi- 
lar letter to: Hon John W. Weeks, 
chairman ‘house postal committee, 
Washington, D C. 


The -potash situation continues to 
be complicated. The envoys from the 
German. syndicate have 

The Potash returned from this 
Situation country -after failing in 
their mission. T h e y 

wanted the American buyers to pay 
more money for. potash, but the 





~ Americans ‘insist- on “having the pot- 


ash Gelivered to them in accordance 
with the contracts they made in Ger- 
many last summer. ‘These prices. are 
very much less than -the quotations 
herétofore in force.-. The ~Géerman 
Kali works; which is the American 
agency’ for the German: potash syndi- 
cate, is advertising cut prices’ on’ pat- 


. Gérman government 


Then, look out for. an ef-- 
fort to exclude packages from the - 


‘gomething else, I 


ash salts direct to farmers, It cer- 
tainly looks as though potash for 
fertilizing purposes would be a good 
deal cheaper this spring than for 
some years. On-the other hand, the 
being one . of 
the owners of mines in the potash 
syndicate, a bill has been introduced 


"in the German parliament to impose 


an export tax on potash salts.  Differ- 
ences also exist upon other phases of 
the tariff problem, on the. part of 
both Germany and America. Whether 
all these conditions will result in 4 
tariff. war between the tavo countries 
remains to be seen. Meanwhile, pot- 
ash is being sold at lower prices. by 
the Kali syndicate agency, by fer- 
tilizer manufacturers, and by others 
in the trade. 


Success is a result of common sense 
and hard work. Common sense-is the 
more “necessary, for, however 

Spells hard a man may work, his 
Success effort usually is wasted unless 
directed. by a bright, -wide- 

awake, fertile brain. 
between success and failure is like’ the 





difference’ between: shooting at. raa- * 


dom and shooting at a target. You can 
hit the spot by inserting a small “adv” 
in our classified columns. It will be‘a 
step in the right direction. You witt 
also find this department to your aé- 


vantage in supplying your wants in any ° 


or all of its various departments. Read 
our guarantee printed on this page. 





Jottings fieien the Farmers 





It does not pay to feed skim milk 
to hogs when hens are kept and eggs 
sell from 25 to 40 cents a dozen: 


egg. producer.—[M. Merritt, Albany 
County, N.Y, 


I have an orchard of Nero apples 
which has borne me a crop, every 
year since the eighth year for about 
20 years. Last year I sold the fancy 
fruit at $4 a box in the Philadelphia 
market when Oregon Stayman’s 
Winesaps at the same stand were sell- 
ing at $3.50, This apple is particular- 
ly suited to the Chesapeake penin- 
sula, and is very remarkable as a 
cropper.—[F. M. Soper, Kent.Coun- 
ty, Del. 








prominent growers, 
member of the organization com- 
mittee, remarked to a meeting of 
prospective members that he believes 
one or more year’s successful working 
of am exchange would bring a grower 
to the point where he would realize 
that his orchard was an asset instead 
of a liability. 
to me that where heretofore the 
grower has had to put himself in the 
power of the commission man when 
he wanted ready money to cultivate 
his crop properly, the banks in the 
country could protect themselves and 
keep the money at home in safe in- 
vestments by. loaning to responsibie 
growers who can show that they have 
a safe marketing plan for realizing 
values after the crop has been raised. 
{Manager L. M. Fleming Georgla 
Fruit Exchange. : 


One of our 





I have said that every man whe 
keeps stock should grow one acre of 


- corn to every two head of stock. Re- 


gardiess of all talk and advice that the 
farmer cannot afford to grow corn, 
and that he can get more milk from 
have noticed that 
the man who has a good field of corn 
complains least about the price of 
grain and no profit in the milk bus- 
iness. I have had lots of experience 
with’ farmers who keep three cows 
and upward, and who make a can of 
milk to the cow, and I know what 
they bring home for grain, and what 
they have left after paying the bill. 
I am willing te stake my reputation 
en corn. I only keep two cows and 
a-herse and a few hens, but always 
grow an acre of yellow. corn. Ia 
judging corn it sometimes heppens 
that the practical side is entirely over- 
looked:—-[A.: A. -Hixon, -Worcester 
\County,~Mass.: i+... - syxe" ah 


The differeneée - 


Millg | 
is a balanced ration and a first-rate . 


On that line it occurs” 
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Ballinger and Pinchot 


It is interesting to contrast the dif- 
ferent ideas people have with refer- 
ence to Sec Ballinger of the interior 
department at Washington, and Gif- 
ford Pinchot, the national forester, 
who has lost his job. There are 
those who picture Ballinger as close- 
ly resembling his Satanic majesty as 





heartily. in sympathy with land 
thieves and trusts that are trying to 
get control of coal lands, timber 


lands, water power, and every other 





King Albert I of Belgium 
good thing upon the public domain. 


There are others who regard him as 
@ very saintly gentleman, learned in 
the law, wise in the ways of business 
and political world, and educated to 
the high duty of serving his country 
and those whose interests deserve 
greatest respect, faithfully and well, 
@s secretary of the interior. There 
are all sorts of opinions lying. be- 
tween these two. 

Then there is this man Pinchot, 
intimate’ friend- and- member. of the 
tennis cabinet of ex-Pres Roosevelt, 
organizer and developer and able 
chief of the forest service of the 
United States. On one side are those 
who would adorn hs. brow. with a 
halo and firmly attach wings to his 
shoulderr, and think that his service 
for the cause of forestry and the con- 
servation of all our natural resources 
is great and distinguished. 
agreement with him or hostility to- 
ward him means hostility toward the 
well-loved Roosevelt policies and es- 
pecially that of conservation. There 
is also a formidable line-up of people 
who regard Pinchot’ as an unmiti- 
gated nuisance, as a crank riding a 
hobby to death, regardless of rights 
ef capitalists, ranchers and humble 
settlers of the west, and regardless of 


the laws, 
in the case of these two mien the 
real truth, as in most other cases, 


probably lies in the Golden Mean— 
in an estimate somewhere between 
the extreme estimates ofeach. It does 
hot appear yet that Ballinger is really 
@ scoundrel or that he has been, or is 
now involved in a big conspiracy or 
even a lot of little conspiracies, to 
he!p monopolists rob the governmént 
and the people. On the other hand, 
he is not such an enthusiast in the 
cause of conserving natural resources 
that he wishes to go outside the 
bounds of laws as they exist, or to pre- 
vent liberal use of natural resources 
by moneyed men. When the pending 
Mvestigation of -his record in the in- 
terior department has been com- 
leted, we ought to know more about 
the real facts than we do now. What- 
ver the outcome it is not likely tobe 
Preven that he is-a very bad man, 
but on the other hand, the many 
tharges that have been’ made cgainst 
Him and the .widespread~ suspicion 
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Any dis- — 


with reference to his official acts will 
leave him as he is now. an embar- 
rassment to the Taft administration. 

In other words, many people will 
continue to believe that he is at heart 
more in sympathy with the trusts 
than with the people, although such 
a conclusion may be very unjust. As 
to Pinchot there can be no doubt of 
his ability and effectiveness in the 
forest service. He has accomplished 
@ great work, and to him perhaps 
more than to any other one man is 
due the credit for the great move- 
ment in behalf of conserving natural 
resources. Much of the enthusiasm 
Pres Roosevelt showed for this cause 
was doubtless gained from his friend 
Pinchot, but Pinchot undoubtedly let 
his enthusiasm and partisanship 
carry him a little too far at times, 
and as was the case with Pres Roose- 
velt, he went further than there was 
warrant for under the strict letter of 
the law. This had lead to the point 
where it would soon be necessary to 
take a different attitude or the dig- 
nity of the law would be threatened 
by the attitude of a very good man. 
It is hard to understand how Pinchot 
ever permitted himself to go so far 
as to practically defy the authority 
of the president, and to make so 
much trouble for the administration 
under which he served. Of course, 
the answer is that he believed the 
country was threatened by a great 
danger and that drastic measures 
were necessary to protect people 
from the trust octopus. 





caster. Graves 





The new national forester, Henry 
Solon Graves, was born at Marietta, 
O, in 1871. He was graduated from 
Yale university in 1892. He pursued 
special studies in forestry at Harvard 
university and at Munich university 
in Germany. He served in the forestry 
division under Gifford Pinchot two 
years, and then when the Yale forest 
school was established, chiefly through 
the efforts of Mr Pinchot, he was 
made director of the schooi in 1900, 


—— _ 


HENRY SOLON GRAVES, NATIONAL FORESTER 


THE NEWS IN REVIEW 


and has the position of professor of 
forestry on the faculty. 

Mr Graves seems to be a vigorous, 
thoroughly educated forestry expert, 
and everyone is interested in the fact 
that he is heartily in accord with the 
national forestry policy maintained 
by Mr Pinchot and under Pres Roose- 
velt. There is no reason to believe 
that the new forester will favor any 
retrogression in the great movement 
in behalf of the conservation of our 
natural resources. 


A Roosevelt Speech in Africa 








Theodore Roosevelt made a speech 
at Nairobi in British East Africa 
which has é.ttracted wide attention in 
Africa and is of interest to us, 
partly becatise of the references made 
to agricultural. possibilities in British 
Africa and partly because he compares 
conditions there to conditions in our 
own great west. The speech was de- 
livered at a dinner given in honor of 
Mr Roosevelt. He said in part: 

From the very first time I stood on 
the Kapiti Plains it struck me as 
similar to the conditions as I knew 
them out west some years ago, and 
I believe from my heart that the same 
wealth that has come west during the 
last quarter of a century will come 
here to British East Africa, so like is 
the condition in fundamentals. I 
think few people outside of Africa 
realize that there is here in Africa 
under the equator a real white man’s 
country. 

Before I came people told me that 
white children would not do well here, 
but I have visited the homes of set- 
tler after settler, especially of those 
from South Africa, both British and 
Dutch, where I saw large families of 
children of every age who had never 
been out of the country and were as 
sturdy as anyone could wish to see 
them. Of course, there are plenty of 
places which are unhealthful, but there 
are very large tracts fit for a fine pop- 
ulation of healthy and prosperous 
settlers. 

During the last three centuries the 
greatest and most important feature 
in the history of the human race has 
been the remarkable spread of Eng- 
lish speaking people over the waste 
places of the earth. Credit is due to 
the people who stay at home, but the 
major portion of the credit is due to 
those who go out and risk victory and 
defeat to conquer these wild conti- 
nents. The man who can do that task 
well must be of* tough fighting stock. 
The frontier is no place for weak and 
shiftless people, but the same kind of 
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Ask Your Dealer 
Abou? Slate 


He sells roofing material of af7 
kinds; he sells paint and c 
Riagertals: 


1$9 








which needs repairs oftenest— 
which is the cheapest and best for 
barns, homes or out buildings, 


Ask your dealer, He will tel! 
you that 


Sea Green and Purple 
Roofing Slate 


is nature’s own roofing that no man bas ever beea 
able to even imitate successfully. He wili tell you that 
a Sea Green or Purpte Slate Roof, once laid—nevet 
wears out; that it will not be- 

come water soaked, dry ou 


The best roofing obtainable for ywowr barn—is the kind Pow 
waat. When your roofer or dealer specifies @/@0@—yon are 
eafe in telling him to ‘‘go shead"’ at once and settle all roofing 
problems for yOu forever. 


Tell Us Where to Send This Booklet 

jaining every point or question shout ‘‘Roofs’* thet you 
wend to know. Sixteen pages of practice! timely and 
helpful hints that will S@V@ YOu Money in tho final selec- 
tion pew ing for the barn, dairy, granary or any other 
building on your farm. Simply sicn and mail the conpon below. 


Upon = your copy will be forwarded—without oust of 
return mall. 


The American Sea Green S/ate Ca. 
(Roofs that never wear out) 
112 Clerk Street, Granvilio, N.Y. 


pesseseerSign and Mail this Coupon Todayse=seeun 
Amorican Sea Creen Siate Co. 
112Clark Street, Granville, M. ¥. 
Rend the Book ‘“Roofs’* and name of the nearest dealer in 
RovBag Slate to this address: 
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The Best Is None Too Good 

We have often wondered why it is 
that some implement dealers per- 
suade the farmer to purchase imple- 
ments of inferior quality. There is 
only one logical reason for this, and 
that is that the dealer makes a larger 
profit on the inferior article. It is of 
vital importance to purchase a grain 
drill of known merit. Just think fer 
@ moment what a poor drill can do 
for the farmer. It will put in his 
crop in such poor shape as to invite 
failure, and thereby lessen his profits. 
In short, he yirtually works for noth- 
ing. Buy a grain drill of a well known 
make—a drill that will do your work 
right—a drill that will sow all known 
seeds and grasses and that will suc- 
cessfully handle all brands of com- 
mercial fertilizers, no matter how dif- 
ficult to sow, and by all means get a 
Grill that will enable you to re-seed 
sod land in the right way. We have 
in mind the Farmers’ Favorite, made 
by The American Seeding-Machine 
Co., Incorporated, Springfield, Ohie, 
and we advise our readers to write te 
them for their Farmers’ Favorite 
catalogue; also go to your local deal- 
er and ask to see this drill. It pays 
to own a good grain drill. If you 
want a good crop the way to get it is 
to plant it right. When you put in 
your seed any old time, and in any old 
way, you shake hands” with fhat 
enemy of all mankind—Failure, 


LUFKIN 








With 


self-ad 


ot lene oe loti band low 

oO 
fever shifting clevis thar 
It is sold subject to triai of one acre, 


is retin: 
Bae in entirely satisfactory, may be 


coulter always in line with wing 
it cate furrows e, whether used as 

With automatit latch and 
can be easily set when 


returned. 

seven sizes to meet every requirement of the 

. In towns where there is not an agent we will 

1 direct factory, at rock bottom prices. Send 
or circulars and prices. 


ALSTEAD, N. H- 


Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engices, 
sawmills, thresh 
ers. Catalog free, 


A. B. LUFKIN . 


Monarch 













Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bldg.. New York 
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ONLY 29125 
For My High Quality, Guaranteed 
4: H. P. Gasoline Engine 


I AM making a specialty of a 44 H. P. gasoline 
engine which is best suited for pumping water, 
, grinding feed, sawing wood, 

\ shelling corn, operating 

‘Y cream separators, churn- 

ing and for general 


farm work, 


I omy Oa world to produce an engine of equal 
merit to sidwoll Special pecial that can be bought for 
the price I der you my engine. Give me a chance and I 
will prove to your sa tion that the ©. 

jaf is the engine for you to buy, because I can give 


and can you the 
catalogue house profit. Tra pF endow 
other fellow, write me and I will 
eae you ailthatI 


I ask is for you to take the engine, try it free for 
y yd days on your own farm and if you are not fully satis- 
ed with the engine and convinced that I have saved you 

hig return the engine to me and I will pay freight 
charges both poe Sad not cost you one single cent 
to secure the proof I 

I have satisfied a g “saved money for thousands of 
A pee ry mp tee that I can satisfy and save you from 

to on engine. 

Allmy alee are Rt built, finely finished and guar- 

teed against defectiv terial fi 


J. D. Caldwell, Pres. 


The Caldwell - Hallowelt 


Mfg, Co. 
502 Commercial St. 
Waterloo, lowa, 





















abso! | galaceomegaie + and first-class In cree len te Ww a Ame cinenemarants Pi, 

w new iT. 

fumber mille at pelt the usual prices and we are giving the public +S. of it. There is abso- 
utely no possibil wt brews us wo are mili this matter. Mever years has Lumber been 


ef aS it for now. If not omy advantage of this 
chance, you re fortainiy ‘missing o a eplen mata opportunity. We Sh will quote you freight prepaid 
price to your rm rallsoed shinging Tolar 2: 


SEND LUMBER BILL FOR ESTIMATE 


5 ony in your stapecmamee every single article you ro to aeons orimprove. It m differen 
whether you need a full carl or not, we will save you money. Our stock ae eee ee ioe in 
the building material line and it is good material too; nothing better manufact 

‘3 worth of merchandise we sell is covered by a binding guar a 





SSustied customers everywhere. 
Our Capital Stock and Sergius te over $1.000.000.00. We havea lete stock of PMambing Mater- 
Lowrey | Mardware, Feacing Office Pipe, 
Culverts, tructural irca, Tanks, Machinery ‘eel practically everything at half the usual price, 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE MAMMOTH ILLUSTRATED CATALOG No. HM. G. 25 


It shows thousands of bargains red by us at Sheriffs’ Sales, Receivers’ Manufac- 
turers’ Sales. High-grade new w Hoasehold d Goode at goneine bargain prices fan cca 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO 

















World’s Clearing House 
: of Rural “pve ae 





CAF AIS. FREE TO Ey Our Brief 
Descriptive Catalog (36 ) will be sent free of 
charge to » all 1 applying the same. New 
Large fit ive . 
1s pages, by bincnes tatty t y 
classi and index: ht and omens 

detailed Gercrivtions of all the best books 
Rural and Home for siz cents in 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
\ 439 Lafayette Street, New York,N.Y. J 
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WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


man that did well when he went to the 
far west, to the Rocky mountains 
the great plains 80 years ago can do 
well here. 

I have been astounded with the 
variety of your products. From sugar 
and cotton to wheat and wool, apples 
and strawberries, you grow almost 
everything, and I believe that one of 
the feats which in the future will be 


-especially held «to the credit of the 


white race during the last decade is 
the building of the Uganda railway. 

When we found we had to build the 
Panama canal we did not consider 
whether it would pay. It had to be 
done, and it was up to us to do it. It 
was a great chance for a nation to 
build a permanent highway between 
the coast and across the highlands, 
to what is a white man’s country. It 
was a great feat. You have thereby 
made a permanent highway between 
fertile mid-Africa, with its genuinely 
tropical character, and the ocean. 

Just as in our own west the great 
railroads were built, not because the 
country already needed them, but to 
build up a country which should in 
the future need them, so here with 
you the railroad has been built to 
develop and build up the country. 

I believe this country has a great 
agricultural and industrial future, and 
meanwhile it occupies a unique posi- 
tion as the most attractive playground 
in the world, at least to people who 
possess the taste of most of us here 
present. Your task is difficult, of 
course, but the task of building up a 
new country is always difficult, and you 
are entitled to the heartiest support 
and encouragement. 

Most certainly there are excellent 
openings for capitalists here. Ample 
inducement should be offered them to 
come. There can be no more useful 
citizen than the settler of means who 
pioneers the way for the small farm- 
ers who cannot themselves make the 
experiments he makes by which they 
will profit. The founder of a good 
bank, the man who starts an electric 
or mining or manufacturing plant is a 
public benefactor, and his reward 
should be ample. 

Yet I hope you will.always keep in 
mind that e real white man’s country 
can only be built up by. making the 
opportunities favorable for the actual 
home maker. It is the actual settler, 
not the speculator, who should be en- 
couraged. 

In making this a white man’s coun- 
try remember that not only the laws 
of righteousness, but your own real 
and. ultimate interests, demand that 
the black man be treated with justice, 
and that he be safe-guarded in his 
rights and be helped upward, not 
pressed downward, 

I have no patience with people who 
sit at home and prate of self-govern- 
ment to people who have not governed 
themselves and never could. You must 
eccupy a position of unquestioned 
mastership and leadership, but for 
your own sake, as well as for the sake 
of humanity and morality, you must 
exercise that leadership and mastery 
with a deep sense of all the responsi- 
bility which it entails. 





Tobacco Cases to the Front 





The national department of justice 
has decided to prosecute the Burley 
tobacco society under the Sherman 
anti-trust law. It holds- the theory 
that this organization is, indirectly, 
at least, responsible for the night- 
rider outrages. The headquarters of 
the Burley organization are at Lexing- 
ton, Ky, with chairman and officers 
of the board of control in the dif- 
ferent counties of Kentucky, Ohio and 
Indiana. Government agents have 
been searching the burley tobacco 
districts for evidence, and it is under- 
stood that a large amount of evidence 
has been obtained. The government 
will seek to restrict the persons named 
in the complaint from interfering in 
any way with the growing, marketing 
and selling of the creps .of tobacco, 
It is alleged that there is a conspiracy 
to control prices and to divert the cur- 
rent of_interstate commerce out of its 
natural channels. 

The government is not proceeding 
against the farmers and tobacco pro- 
ducers, but against the speculators, 
with a view to benefiting the farmers, 
who are now said to be under the 
thumb of the Burley tobacco com- 
pany. The Burley company proceeded 
first upon the avowed theory that its 
purpose was to counteract the meth- 
ods of the American tobacco company 
or trust. The attorneys for the gov- 
ernment say that as soon as the Burley; 
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become powerful they will alse 
pressed ally, 


people 
and become in effect the ex 


of the American tobacco company, 
The proposition was to meet one buyer 
with one seller, and seller was to have 
@ monopoly of all the tobacco and 
dictate. prices. The result, however, 
according to the government at- 
torneys, was that the American to- 
bacco company has been able to buy a 
large percentage of the burley tobacco 
and the independent manufacturers 
are able to buy only such tobacco as 
the American company does not want, 
and that, teo, at prices agreed on by 
the American tobacco company and 
the Burley tobacco company. 

There also comes into the case the 
alleged agreement of members of the 
Burley society or company to limit 
the supply, and thus imcrease the 
price of tobacco, and that-an agree- 
ment was made not to raise any to« 
bacco in 1908 This agreement was 
so strong that in 1908 the Darter, 
tobacco crop amounted to only 

,000 pounds, while tHe crop in 
was 200,000,000 pounds. The govern< 
ment says that efforts have been made 
to prohibit the raising of tobacco in 
1910 for the same purpose of increas< 
ing the demand and the price. A big 
legal fight will follow. 

The federal department of justice 
is pushing forward its Case against the 
tobacco trust. The government claims 
that to a large extent competition has 
been stifled by the combination of 
tobacco companies, at the head of 
which is the American tobacco com- 
pany. It is asserted that the combina« 
tion has assets of $400,000,000, that it 
manufactures all of the cigarets for 
export and almost three-fourths of the 
smoking tobacco and of the cigarets 
for domestic sale, more than three- 
fourths of the plug twist and fine cut 
tobacco and almost all of the snuff 
and little cigars that are made. It is 
declared that the defendants have 
used wicked and’ unfair methods to 
destroy competition; that subhstan< 
tially all established jobbers in New. 
England were induced te throw out 
independent products, as were those 
of Philadelphia, New York and many, 
other specified places. 

The case is now pending in the 
United States supreme court. It was 
tried in the circuit court for the south« 
ern district of New York, and after 
dismissing the complaint against fora 
eign tobacco companies and some of 
the subordinate American companies, 
the others were held to be in an un- 
lawful conspiracy, and were enjoined 
from continuing in interstate business, 
The attorney-general now asks the 
supreme court to widen the scope of 
the findings made by the circuit court, 
so as to take in the foreign companies 
allied with the American tobacco com< 
pany and some individuals who werg 
relieved from the judgment-of tha 
lower court. 


Mayor Gaynor Begins Well 


Judge Gaynor, who was elected 
mayor of New York with the support 
of Tammany, has thus far agreeably, 
surprised the friends of good govern« 
ment.. It was feared that notwith< 
standing Gaynor’s previous good rece 
ord he would find himself so 
completely under. the power of Tam« 
many that reform would be practically 
impossible. 

His earliest duties have included 
making many important appoint- 
ments. These appointments, almost 
without exception, appear to have 
been good ones. No important ap- 
pointive office has gone to a very 
prominent Tammany man. In fact, 
Tammany has been largely ignored in 
the matter of appointments. As a be- 
ginning, this looks well for Mayor 
Gaynor and the peopie of New York. 


Another Bank Man to Prison 


John R. Walsh, former president of 
the Chicago national bank, has been 














taken to Leavenworth, Kan, under ‘ 


sentence to serve five years in the fed- 
eral prison on the charge of misapply- 
ing the funds of his bank. He made 
@ long fight in courts, and not -until 
this month was the final decision ren- 
dered against him by the United 
States supreme court. Walsh was 
tried on 182 counts in an indictment. 
He was feund guilty on 4, and was 
given sentence of five years for each. 
The sentences were made to run con« 
gion so that he will be released 

t the end of that period instead of 
Ka aed served a life sentence, as would 
| otherwise have been the case, 
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sentence against him was imposed in 
United States distriet court at Oni- 
— by Judge Anderson March 3, 


Mr Walsh is now 72 years old. His 
application of the bank's Ee feoube came 
about through big railroad financier- 


ing P x 
Looking Backward to 1909 


The year 1909 was, in many ways, 
a memorable one. Probably the three 
most important achievements of the 
year were the successful flights made 
with aeroplanes, Peary’s trip to the 
north pole and the revolution in Tur- 
key. A brief summary of the prin- 
cipal events of the year includes the 
following : 

In January the United States troops 
left Cuba and that republic resumed 
control of its own affairs. An achieve- 
ment with the wireless telegraph oc- 
curred in January, when the lives of 
hundreds of passengers aboard the 
steamer Republic, sunk in collision at 
sea, wete saved. Aid was called by 
wireless telegraph. William H. Taft 
of Ohio and James 8S. Sherman of 
New York were inaugurated pres- 
ident and vice-president of. the United 
States March 4. Congress convened in 
extra session March 15, and early in 
August passed the Payne tariff law. 

Lieut Shackleton of the British 
navy succeeded in arriving within 112 
miles of the south pole March 12. The 
troublesome diectator-president of 
Venezuela, Cipriano Castro, fled to 
Europe. and was succeeded by Juan 
Gomez, under whom Venezuela's in- 
ternational affairs have greatly im- 
proved. Commander Robert E. Peary 
of the United States navy reached the 
north pole April 6. The cruel age wad 
Sultan Abdul Hamid of Turke ey, 
deposed by revolutionists April 25, aod 
succeeded by Mehmed Y, his brother, 
who had for many years been prac- 
tically a prisoner. Turkey entered 
upon real constitutional government, 
July 24 Leuis Bleriot of France 
cressed the English channel in a 
monoplane. July 30 Orville Wright of 
Ohio, with one passenger, in his aero- 
plane at Ft Myer, Va, made a fight 
of five miles across country at the rate 
of 42 miles per hour.. Other aviators, 
including Glenn H. Curtiss of New 
York and several Frenchmen, made 
records in hight attained and speed 
with aeroplanes during the year. 
Count Zeppelin of Germany, with his 
giant many-chambered airship, made 
long and successful flights. Spain en- 
gaged in a bloody and unsatisfactory 
war with the tribes of Moroeco. Pop- 
ular opposition in Spain led to serious 
riots, notably at Barcelona. November 
20 the federal circuit court of appeals 
sitting at St Louis declared the Stand- 
ard oil company an illegal corporation 
and ordered it dissolved. King 
Leopold II of Belgium, notorious for 
his immoral life and for the cruelties 
under his rule of the Congo Free 
State, died December 17. He was suc- 
ceeded by his. next of kin in the male 
line, a nephew, who took the title of 
‘Albert I. Among the deaths of the 
year were those of Edward H. Harri- 
man, a big railroad man; Henry S. 
Rogers, the financier; Bayward Everett 
Hale, preacher, author and chaplain 
of the United States senate; and 
abroad, the most distinguished Jap- 
anese statesman, Count Ito, who_was 
the victim of an assassin. 








Liberals Win British Elections 





The month of January has been a 
tumultuous month in Great Britain. 
The elections t6 a new parliament 
have oceurred following a campaign 
full of dramatic incidents. The party 
in power, the liberals, have lost a 
considerable number of seats, but ap- 
parently will. have a small majority 
over the ‘unionist party, otherwise 
known - as the conservatives, The 
members of the heuse of commons 
are elected for six years, but it is the 
practice if the party in power meets 
with défeat on an important measure 
put forward by the government that 
parliament will at once dissolve and 
a new. election be ordered. 

As we have explained in these col- 
umns before, the dissolution of the 
last parliament came about through 
the rejection by the house of lords of 
the budget Measure prepared by the 
government-and passed by the house 
of commons. Apparently the house 
of lords have a legal right to pT are a 
budget, but it is said for 


the bu@gets have been Rm Ab ge by 
the lords after acceptance by the 
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house of com “That the lords 
entrenched in ns by life 
tenure of office who have seemi 


defied the will .of ae people as ex- 
pressed through the elected represen- 
tatives of the people in the house of 
commons has added to the former 
feeling among the masses that the 
house of lords ought either to be 
abolished or stripped of some of its 
power, 

The recent elections involved sever- 
al important issues, First, of course, is 
that of the budget. Then the liberals 
had in their platform a pledge of 
home rule for Ireland, and an issue 
of clipping the wings of the lords 
came in. The unionists gained sup- 
port by declaring in favor of tariff 
‘reform, the proposal being to raise 
revenue through a protected’ tariff on 
manufactured goods that may be pro- 
duced in Great Britain, while allow- 
ing raw materials to come in free. 
The question of raising money 
enough to pay the Ddills of the gov- 
ernment has come’te be a very se- 
rious one. } 

Last April the chancellor of the 
exchequer. David Lloyd-George 
found himself confronted with a def- 
icit for the coming year is $75,000,- 
000. A let of this money goes to pay 
for the building of great warships. | 
The original plan .was to construct 
four super Dreadnaughts, but the re- 
cent war scares forced the govern- 
ment to provide for building eight. 
The enormous cost of maintaining 
the great British navy of course came 
on top of that. 

Mr Lloyd-George’s budget was pur- 
posely made an attack upon the titled 
rich classes and in ‘behalf of the 
poorer classes who are now suffering 
from the burdens of taxation as pro- 
vided for under existing laws. This 
revolutionary budget hits hard the 
members of the house of lords them- 
selves. The results of the elections 
would seem to indicate the enact- 
ment of the budget bill now. Its chief 
proposals are briefly these: 

1. An increase of 1% in the income 
tax on all unearned incomes and on 
earned incomes over $15,000, with a 
super-tax of 2%% on all incomes ex- 
ceeding $25,000. 

2. An increase in the death duties 
or inheritance taxes on estates of 
over $35,000, so that the maximum 
rate of 15% will be reached at $5,000,- 
000 instead of at $15,000,000. 

tax on motor cars, ranging 
from $10 for the smallest cars to $300 
on a car of over 60-horse power. 

4. A tax of 6 cents a gallon on gas- 
cline. The receipts from these tast 
two taxes are to be spent in improv- 
ing and extending the good roads of 
the country. 

5. An added tax of 94 cents per 
gallon on spirits, and one of 16 cents 
per pound on tobacco. 

. An_ increase in the stamp tax 
from $2.50 to $5. 

7. An increase in the. duties on li- 
quor licenses. 

8 A tax of 20% on the unearned 
Increment in land values, that is, that 
part of the increase in the value of a 
piece of land which is due not to the 
labor er improvements put upon the 
land by its owner, but to agencies 
outside his control, such as the im- 
provement of neighboring land, the 
growth of population, and so forth, 
This tax is to be reckoned from a 
valuation of the lands in Great Brit- 
ain to be made at once. 

9. A tax of 2-10 of 1% on mining 
royalties ‘and on the value of unde- 
veloped land, 

10. A duty of 10% on the benefit 
accruing to the owner of leased land 
at the termination of a lease. The 
taxes under the. last three heads carry 
out the principle of the single tax, 
and it is these proposals, together 
with the increased income and inher- 
itance taxes, which have especially 
roused the ire of the conservatives 
and the land owners. 











The palace of Cheragon at Con- 
stantinople, where the directors’ par- 
Hament meets, has been destroyed by 
fire. The ®ullding alone cost $16,- 
000,000 ahd the contests included 
many things of great value. Little 
furniture and few of the many im- 
portant décuments- were saved. Prac- 
tically all the archives of the cham- 
ber of deputies, including important 
bills and a a estimates, were 
burned. consequence, business 
of ree oa will be seriously inter- | 
rupted. gh A Ba OF 
to defective 
there have heen Tei aM ng 
tienaries are 


that ions 





Maryland iegislature has re-elected 


























In the Year 2910 


whatever you build or make in 1910, will be practically as good as new if 
you build or make it of concrete. It can’t burn, doesn’t rot, won"t wear 


out and is proof against all vermin. 
PORTLAND 


EDISON cemenr 


is handled easily by your regular farm help and whatever is built or made of it be- 
comes a permanent investment instead of a temporary improvement, Aad it is most 


economical use it is 
Uniformly 10°% Finest Ground in the World 


therefore, weight for weight, covers more sand, gravel or broken stone, 
and therefore goes farther with equal strength of concrete than any other 
tread. it will pay you to read these books: 


“How to Mix and Use Concrete oa the Farm.” 
“Conerete on the Farm.” _ 
Silos" and “New England Homes.” 


Send for the books, Free, and profit by them. 


EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
No. 923 St. James Building, New York City 


‘STRONGER THAN GRANITE” 
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if You Answer This Ad 


Cat or tear out this cow write a postal or letter—and send 
enh te mebefore you buy any kind of a cream separator. 
ket, in savings, and geta better 


$25 to 650 carh in ars own 
8h to 8110 for—you be the jeése 


separator than you wou 








and ju I promptly ee, ou prices direct from my factory LF ay 
—— 2 —also A you my : free ve parator book and special proposi . 
- Weten: Gatioway © Sompeny, of ot America | 
GB — NAC... we vv ecenns eens ce ceveee re scevencess ae | 
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EVER BEFORE in the History of High-Grade Separators 
could you buy the latest standard, highest-crade machine 
like the Galloway at such alow direct price as I can make to 


F; you now—bec ‘use I am making so many of them. Only §33.50 and 
By armers upward, freight prepaid to you on 90 Days’ Approval Test and 2 
and OF years’ guarantee. 

A Any capacity, from 200 to $00 pomnte hour, according to 
America your needs, and I'll save you from $25.00-to $50.00 on the price. 


~The only Separator whose gearing runs in a “Bath of Oil” 
like 8 automobile, and all other modern machines. 

only Separator that automatically vils 
a pA 


ve eeapatet into which you can 

@ month from your oil 

or y oan --* yy it of] itself without danger 

ary, ba yf itself like others. This 

feature alone worth more than separators , 
built the old way. Cost nothing extra on Galloway. 

oil cups to remember to fill or turn up twice a day 




















—No 
gt tak emanet ares, rerpe a om ars savioupa-Gtar- Pounds 
2 and absolutely dependable, 
eet mcceny revolves eupoly sens. Worth $15.00 more Spent . Per Hour 





on SS Costs nothing extra on a Galloway. 
aaiest to clean and the few parts come out 

easy and can’t get back out of place. 
—Easiest to run—high crank—low tank, With 

no high lifting and no “back-breaking” cranking. 
—Gets the finest quality cream, and all of it—no lumps 
henner TE as Nature’s true principle is foliowed without 
either the milk or cream the wrong way up or down. 



















fo 
closest in any climate or season, no matter 

whether your milk is warm or cold. 

—Is as handsome a pone, compact and substan- 

tia] as you ever saw or could fi Beautiful finish. 

Let us mer wr ae | all the cnt told in our New Cream 

Separator B Let me write you personally and send 

















 anngeeny Big Ne New Separator Book of mine—postpaid— 30 
, 80 that you and your wife and the ape’ a and giris Fi 
_ Can talkit over end thon try one of my separators under ree Trial 


ou tod 
hye if wane test it alongside any of 
00 separato 


the rs sold by any- 


my easy 
You 


talog houses—supply houses—, 
or anybody else. 


90 DAYS’ 
Sa ggg arn ae heelnenalredl APPROVAL TEST 
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The Best Seeds 








are raised at Moreton Farm which is 
— exclusively to raising seeds and 
; mproving varieties by selection or ‘‘breed- 
ing.’’ The seeds raised include Ca , Celery, s, Melons, Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn and many other vegetables; so improved strains of Field Corn, Oats, 
enn oa ete. If you want the best seeds direct from the grower at lowest 


er’s price careerh me aagi§ CO. , N.Y. 





Isador Rayner United States senator to 
succeed himself for the next six years. 





ask for catalogue. If you raise NOREPa Haante for markét ask also for 
When You Write Advertisers Teer ries Be eerie, Our savertisore 



















Why Atkins Saws 
Cut Faster 


The Atkins “‘segment: ” blade 
thicker on the t 
back, and th 





binding, no stickin 
paterited feature is ound only in 


Atkins 
Cross-Cut Saws 


Made of the finest steel ever put into 
eeth cut a thin bon of 
; £. stroke. The om, 
‘astest, yeuaing saws on 
They make a big saving in time and labor.. 
A table investment for any man who 
ues his own time, or that of his help. 
Buy an Atkins—be sure it bears our 
— If it doesn’t go through the 1 
faster and easier than any®ther make 
saw you ever used, take it back to the 
dealer and get your money back. 
Capen tee blake. Ogr cheaper ouwe 
mar on the e. eaper sa 
are the best value at their price, but are 
iamersta tues geet gat fs ae 
eel than » 
is marked. 
~An attractive silverine tie pin 
“The Care of the Saw.” postal brings 
A 


E. C. Atkins & Co., inc. 


We make all 


samy coresgomty Wed, ig Penee 














Nothing else gives such 
life and staying quality to a 
roofing as Trinidad Lake 
asphalt. 


Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake as- 
phalt and gives lasting resist- 
ance to sun, air, rain, heat, 
cold, and fire. It is. mighty 
important to know what your 


roofing is made of. 

Be sure you see the Genasco 
trademark and get the roofing with 
a. thirty-two-million-dollar guaran- 
tee. Mineral and smooth surface, 
Write for the Good Roof Guide 
Book and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest prodycers of 
asphalt and largest man- 
ufacturers of ready roof- 
ing in the world, 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
San Francisco Chicago 

















LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY *"° 


$2000 ayear, We teach you at home in three months 


of your spare time ill lectures 
end grant diploma with degree, free. The 
Detroit Veterinary Dental College, Detroit, Mich. 
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WHAT, THE. WORLD: 1S. DOING 


Meat Boycott 


A meat boycott started at Cleveland, 
O, has spread into many cities of the 
United States, creating a situation 
unprecedented in this country, in pro- 
test against the high prices of meat. 
The movement started among the 
labor unions, and has been taken up 
by many others, following the deter- 
mined stand taken at Cleveland. Thou- 
sands of people in the large cities have 
pledged themselves to buy no meat 
for 30 days. The boycott is not or- 
ganized, and in many places it is 
not extensive enough to be at all 
effective. In others it Has had the 
effect of closing the shops of small 
retail meat dealers. 

The boycott has met with most suc- 
cess in the west. The east has been 
slower to follow, influenced, perhaps, 
by a feeling that a universal boycott 
would actually play into the hands of 
the packers who, with their cold stor- 
age houses and _ refrigerator _ lines, 
could carry their product almost in- 
definitely, whereas 30 days’ cessation 
of trade would put the small inde- 
pendents out of business. The boycott 
at Milwaukee has been more effeetive 
than in any other city. There a gen- 
eral reduction in prices has been the 
result. In many places those who have 
not cared: to refrain entirely from 
eating meat have greatly reduced the 
quantity of meat used. . 

And now comes important iegal 
proceedings against tre meat packers 
at Chicago. The government has been 
gathering evidence for severalymonths 
past, and that evidence is this week 
being presented to the federal grand 
jury at Chicago. The question is, 
whether the price of meat is arti- 
ficially kept high. The packers claim 
that meat is high because the cost of 
production fs high and the supply is 
steadily decreasing, 

The government is considering three 
lines of action against the packers 
These are: Criminal prosecution for 
alleged violation of the anti-trust law; 
civil action for the dissolution of the 
national packing company; contempt 
proceedings for alleged violation of 
the injunction restricting the packers 
from fixing prices in restraint of 
trade, which was the result of the 
former beef trust prosecution. 

The Ohio legislature has taken up 
the question: What causes the 
present. high «prices of food? One 
answer given is.that gambling in the 
necessaries of life is primarily re- 


sponsible. This charge is made 
against produce brokers and = ex- 
changes, commission .house associa~ 


tions, cold storage monopolists, com- 
binations of meat dealers and dairy- 
men, and similar organizations en- 
gaged in handling food. Gov Har- 
mon made this matter the subject of 
a forceful message to the legislature. 
In the message he said: 

There have been rapid and con- 
tinuous advances in price of the va- 
rious articles which make up the 
the needs of every household, and 
further advances are expected. The 
result is pinching and often -priva- 
tion everywhere except among the 
relatively few whose incomes greatly 
exceed their living expenses. 

There is a widespread belief that 
among the causes of this, combina- 
tions and conspiracies to stifle com- 
petition and advance prices figure 
largely. This belief is apparently 
justified by the enormous difference 
between the prices paid to farmers, 
cattle dealers and other producers, 
and those paid by consumers to the 
dealers from whom they directly re- 
ceive their supplies. 

It is currently reported, too, on the 
statements of such dealers and other 
authority, that the prices at which 
they sell are fixed by those from 
whom they buy, with threats of cut- 
ting off further dealings if the prices 
so fixed are not maintained. 

I feel that this subject is one which 
should be promptly and thoroughly 
inquired into, If it be found that 
there are laws which put the people 
in the power of men who thrive by 
taking advantage of their necessities, 
or that there is a lack of proper laws 
to prevent such impositions, or that 
existing laws to that end are not duly 
enforced, in either case the means of 
relief are in your power, or if the 
fault lies partly in the laws of con- 
gress, your judgment as to their ef- 
fect on the people of Ohio will have 
great weight. 

A searching investigation along the 
lines indicated by Gov Harmon has 
been undertaken by a& committee of 
the legislature. 

The Missouri legislature is headed 
toward a similar investigation. 





Congress is being flooded with pro- 


tests and petitions that reforms to the 
high cost of living, and it is possible 
that the present cost of food may be 
the subject of a broad federal in- 
vestigation. 

The subject of increasing cost of 
living brings to our attention the fact 
that the Payne tariff law does not ap- 
pear to be giving very much relief to 
consumers. For instance, the mem- 
bers of the. national association of 
hosiery and underwear manufactur- 
ers are taking advantages of the 
changes in the tariff to order an ad- 
vance of 25% in the wholesale price 
of their products. They claim that 
the high cost of raw material makes 
such an advance necessary. 

Then the national shoe whole- 
salers’ association makes official an- 
nouncement of its intention to raise 
the price of shoes. In justification 
the association pleads the high price 
of leather and other shoe materials. 
It would appear that the repeal of 
the duty on impdrted hides has not 
sufficiently increased the supply- of 
hides so as to induce the beef trust 
to accept lower prices for the home 
supply. The shoe association prom- 
ises that better shoes shall be. sup- 
plied for the higher prices, but no 
one seriously expects such a thing. 

Good Flying 

A very interesting aviation meet has 
been held at Los Angeles, Cal. Louis 
Paulhan, with a Farman biplane, 
made what is said to be the world’s 
record in a cross-country flight. He 
struck out in a wind.that the other 
aviators hesitated to face and flew to 
“Lucky” Baldwin’s ranch, 23 miles 
away, circled the old Santa Anita race 
track and then came baek again, cov- 
ering in all an. estimated distance of 
47% miles, and his time was one hour 
two minutes and 42 seconds. When 
he finished he said that the motor 
Was as cool as when he started, and 
that he could repeat the trip at once. 

Glenn H. Curtiss with his aeroplane 
made a brilliant showing at Los 
Angeles, achieving great hight, speed 
and remaining in the air for consid- 
erable periods of time. Others con- 
tributed interesting exhibitions to the 
show. 











The Riseskioen Revolution 


The revolution in Nicaragua is ap- 
parently being successful, but the end 
is not yet. The revolutidnists have 
defeated the forces representing the 
present government of Nicaragua in 
what was supposed to be the decisive 
engagement, but Pres Madriz refused 
to acknowledge defeat or to. make 
terms with Gen Bstrada, commander 
ef the revolutionists.. Terms insisted 
on by Gen Estrada a8e not very at- 
tractive, inasmuch as they involve 
reeognition of a provisional govern- 
ment over which the general pro- 
claims himself president, which would 
throw Pres Madriz out of a job, to 
say nothing of the humiliation in- 
volved in such a proceeding. The 
government’s army, if the term army 
ean be applied to the crowd, was or- 
ganized by ex-Pres Zelaya. 

A sort of guerrilla warfare has been 
waged since Zelaya was forced to flee 











Judge Horace H. Lurton 


New Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court from Tennessee 





Roumanian surgeon who has made 
& successful tour of the United States 


demonstrating the anmsthetic sto- 
vaine. This new drug, with strychnia, 
is injected into the spinal cord, caus- 
ing insensibility to pain. Surgical 
operations afte then performed pain- 
lessly, although the patient remains 
= full possession of the mental facul- 
es. 





from the country. Following the 
flight of Zelaya, Dr Jose Madriz was 
elected by the congress of Nicaragua 
provisional president. He had the 
support of many of Zelaya’s follow- 
ers and of others who regarded him 
as unobjectionable personally, but the 
fact that he had the support of the 
despot president and his friends 
made his chances of remaining in of- 
fice very poor. He began his admin- 
istration well by instituting many re- 
forms and releasing a lot of political 
prisoners who had been unjustly con- 
fined by Zelaya. Gen Estrada has all 
along wished to be president himself, 
and refused to recognize Madriz as 
president. Now that WNstrada has 
practical control of the military situ- 
ation, it looks as if it were only a 
matter of a short time when he will 
be president in fact. 

Sugar Trust Official in Toils 

The government's proceedings in the 
case of the weighing frauds of the 
American sugar refining company 
have lead to the indictment of Charles 
R: Heike, secretary and treasurer of 
the company. The dock erintend- 
ent at Brooklyn, his assis , the gen- 
eral superintendent, cashier and the 
weighers direetly concerned with the 
frauds¢tkrough which it was made to 
appear that less sugar was received 
than in fact came, so that the govern- 
ment was cheated out of thousands of 
dollars in duties, were indicted. 

Naturally, the government has held 
the opinion that high officials of the 
company stood back of the men who 
perpetrated the frauds in the come- 
Ppany’s behalf, and it has been to 
reach the men higher up that the 
strongest efforts have been made. Mr 
Heike fs charged with making false 
entries and conspiring to defraud the 
government. He was arrested and is 
under bail pending trial. Four check- 
ers involved in the fraudulent weigh- 
ing have been sent to the penitentiary 
for one year. each. 


Prominent people are 
movement to raise $2,500, for a 
George Washington memorial! building 
before February.22 next. It is intend- 
ed that the building shall serve as 
headquarters for every scientific, 
patriotic, educational and: art organi- 
zation of the country. Among those 
who have indorsed the movement are 
Senator Root of New York, Dr S. 
Weir Mitchell of Philadelphia; Gen 
Horace Porter, Prof Alexander Agas- 
siz and Dr Ira Remsen. 











A disastrous train wreck occurred . 


on the Soo branch of the Canadian 
Pacific near Espanola,. Mich. It is 
supposed that over 60 persons were 
killed. A passenger train left the 
rails and plunged into the Spanish 
river. Some of the passengers were 
crushed, some were drowned, and 
others were burned in one of the cars 
that caught fire on the river bank. 
The wreck occurred on a 200-foot 
steel bridge with a 30-foot embank- 
ment sloping down to the river. A 
broken rail is supposed to have 
caused the accident. 
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¢t-Trenton last week the New Jer- 
. ep a ‘of agrictlture held its 
87 annual meeting in the statehouse, 
with ah Attendance that filledt the 
yoom.> It was estimated that 260 were 
present @t oné Session, and that alto- 
gether »400-people. attended . one _or 
more ° ] Special. interest was 
shown. if the addresses-of Thursday. 
Seldom dées an audience take such an 
active .part du disctissions as these 
audiences did in the papers présented. 
Prof-¥;.C, Sears of thé Massachusetts 
agricultural college discugseu ‘Western 
qnethods in eastern orcharding, Many 
questions *were asked Kim concerning 
the oppo! ities ..fér~- drehdrding~ in 
the “Everything, in-his opinion, 
points to profitable production of ap- 
ples; no danger of everproduction of 
good. fruit and no difficulty. in dispos- 
ing of-eastern fruit brought in compe- 
tition: with. western. The whole matter 
rests With the orchardists, who, if they 
grow, Select- and> pack ‘apples prop- 
érly, and. then sell according’ to grade, 
will command the market: because of 
the higner quality of eastern fruit and 
because of the special advantages the 
east has over the west in the way of 
cheaper transportation. 

E: M:“Tousley, secretary of the 
Right reldtionship league, outlined 
the successful work of the Rochdale 
co-operative society, which has had 
such worderful success in England, 
and which, beeause of fts strength, 
has been able to prevent. cornering of 
the market by trusts and individuals 
on several occasions He then de- 
tailed the successful opération of co- 
operative ‘stores run by the league in 
the west, and showed that more than 
7Th% of these. stores-have been highly 
successful, about 10% moderately suc- 
cessful, 10% fairly successful, and not 
a failure; the remaining 5% being 
stores which were bought up by indi- 
viduals or changed in management in 
some other way. This paper is of so 
much interest to eastern growers that 
liberal excerpts will be made from it 
and also from Mr Tousley’s second 
paper on The principles involved®#in 
co-operation. 

In discussing the 
Prof BH. BE. Cook, dean of the state 
agricultural. school at Canton, N Y, 
outlined the present condition of the 
market and of dairy herds, éspecially 
in northern New York. His convic- 
tion is that the dairy~ industry is 
cursed by having too many poor cows; 
by the dairymen raising too small a 
proportion of the feed; by poor or- 
ganization, not only of the dairymen 
as a whole, but-of individual dairies, 
and by the bad methods employed in 
marketing the product. This subject 
has already received so much atten- 
tion in. ovr columns that no further 
space ‘need be given to it here. 

As to. the poultry industry, Prof J. 
E. Riee of the New York state agri- 
cultural college at Ithaca showed the 
importance of this department of 
farming, and spoke of New Jersey as 
specially favored because of its soil, 
its nearness to markets, its seacoast 
and mountain tourist trade, its cli- 
mate and its many other advantages. 
He also showed the work the agricul- 
tural eolleges and the experiment sta- 
tions have been doing, and mentioned 
the work has become so important at 
Cornell university that the state poul- 
try association has recently asked the 
state legislature for $90,000 to estab- 
lish an enlarged poultry department 
capable of taking care of the steadily 
increasing numbers of poultrymen and 
students who wish to learn modern 
ways of handling fowls. He called 
attention to the movement to secure a 
poultry department for the state agri- 
cultural college at New Brunswick, 
and urged everyone to support such @ 


dairy “situation, 


“movement because of New Jersey’s 


special advantages for poultry raising. 

The report of the live stock commis- 
sion was presented by F. C. Minkler, 
who showed the work already ac- 
complished by this commission. Lib- 
eral excerpts from this paper will ap- 
Pear in our columns. 

Franklin Dye, secretary of the 
board, in his annual report said. that 
the peculiar season cut down the 
yields considerably. “If the yields 
for 19089 had been as good as they 
were in 1908 at the prices prevailing 
this year, the total oss. returns 
Would have been over $63,960,000, or 
$4,500,000 in-excess of 1908. If with 
the reduced yield, with a small in- 
creased acreage, of corn, wheat, rye, 
and white potatoes, the yield exceed- 
ed that of 1908 by $1,614,000, in view 
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of the reduced acreage yield, it is a» 
gratifying result.” 

The secretary showed the need of 
emphasizing in the public mind the 
importance of a prosperous agricul- 
ture as the one great essential to the 
maintenance of individual, family, 
State and natienal life. The seils in 
New Jersey are exceptionally varied 
in texture, composition, water hoid- 
ing power and productiveness. In 
connection with favorable climatic~ 
conditions, a great variety of proed- 
ucts can be raised, and proximity to 
large markets offers exceptional op- 
portunities to farmers, truckers and 
fruit growers. 

He called special attention to the 
counties of Cape May, Cumiberland, 
Salem, Gloucester,-Camden, western 
Burlington. and Monmouth and parts 
ef Mercer and Middlesex, as well 
adapted for truck - crops, especially 
potatoes, Peaches are also profitable 
in these sections, Sweet potatoes 
grown over the entire southern half 


of the state yield- am annual crep of- 


about $2,000,000 worth. 

Grapes lead in Atlantic county and 
are also grown profitably. in Mon- 
mouth and Cape May. The estimate 
of area is about 3000 acres. Italians 


are likely to make grapes and small . 


fruits especially profitably in soyth- 
ern Jersey. The industry will prob- 
ably receive stimulus from “the exper- 
imental vineyard at. Vineland under 
the federal department of agricul- 
ture. The average yield is about two 
tons to the acre at $40 to $80 a ton. 
After allowing $20 an acre for ex- 
penses of cultivation, there would be 
an income of $120 an acre, or 18% on 
the investment. 

Cranberries, another important 
crop in south Jersey, yielded *more 
than 500,000 bushels, or a value of 
$1,000,000. Apples, due to neglect, 
are declining upon the whole, but 
many growers are proying that they 
are. profitable. Quoting American 
Agriculturist statistics, he showed 
that in 1909 only 300,000 barrels were 
preduced, but-that in 1905 there were 
750,000 Part of this decrease, of 
course, is due to unfavorable season, 
but not all. 

He outlined the evolution evident 
in the dairy business and showed the 
importance of improving the charac- 
ter of the dairy herd and the proper 
handling and marketing of milk. 
Winters lambs, he said, offer special 
opportunities in the northern coun- 
ties where the land is__— specially 
adapted for sheep growing. The poul- 
try and egg industry also is found 
profitableethroughout the state, 

Land values are placed on an aver- 
age of $70.50 an acre, and the total 
value of farm lands at more than 
$295,550,000. The estimated crop 
values for 1909 are $59,357,000, or ap- 
proximately value of the land. 

Sec Dye said that New Jersey has 
no abandoned farms. The land is 
too valuable to be idle and too val- 
uable to be abandoned. While the 
average value of farm crops for the 
whole United States’ in 1908 was 
$11.84, the average in New Jersey for 
the same year was $20 an acre. In 
1909 it was $20.90, but the amount 
should be considerably greater. 

The excellent progress of the farm- 
ers’ institutes was shown, but it was 
regretted that the state cut down the 
appropriaion from $8000 to $6000. The 
secretary suggested the holding of 
several days, instead of single day, 
institutes so as to do better work. He 
also calied attention to the excellent 
results secured by the special eiiuca- 
tional train run by the Pennsylvania 
railway with lecturers supplied by 
the state and the agricultural college. 
Other routine. work of the depart- 
ment was also outlined. 


The President’s Address 


In his annual address Pres ©. RB. 
Voorhees reviewed the work of the 
state board during his nine years’ in- 
cumbency, and showed the special 
advantages New Jersey possesses with 
respect to markets, as well as advan- 
tages of soil, climate, etc. -The advan- 
tages of more extensive farm practice 
were then carefully outlined, with spe- 
cial reference ‘to New Jersey condi- 
tions. It was shown that better 
utilization of the agencies of soil im- 
provement will easily increase the 
average yields of corn, wheat, rye and 
buck wheat five bushels to the acre, 
of oats by bushels,. of sweet and 
white potatees by 50 bushels, and of 
hay by one ton. 

Taking the present acreage of these 
crops as somewhat over 1,064, 
acres, these increased yields would 
mean $12,300,000 greater income to 
farmers of the state. The increased 
values of pastures properly cared for 
would produce another million. The 





possible increase in value and yield of 
fraits could be at least $20 an acre, 
or on the 100,000 acres fully $2,000,000. 
The gain on other products could be 
increased by $2,000,000 annually, so 
that a total of $17,300,000, or nearly 
one-fourth of the present gross in- 
come, could be added to the earnings. 
By assuming that the increased cost 
of- production would be as much as 
$10,000,000 for tabor, tools, fertilizers, 
ete, there would be a gain of about 
$5 an acre; or the interest on an in- 
creased valuation of $100 an acre. 

Pres Voorhees also showed that 
when production reaches the limits of 
th+ present area there are still at least 
300,000 acres in the state eapable of 
rapid and relatively cheap improve- 
ment, and suitable for'a great variety 
of.crops. In most cases the timber 
on such land would pay for clearing 
and ‘other incidentals, and applications 
of fertilizer need not exceed $7 an acre. 
This area, if cut up, would make 6000 
farms of 50 acres, or 12,000 of 25 
acres each. By intensive methods 
these would, in five years, produce an 
averagé income of fully $50 an acre, 
which would mean an aggregate in- 
come of $15,000,000. 


Dairy Business Unprofitable 


In Pres Voorhees’ estimation the 
dairy business is a notable exception 
to the prosperous branches of New 
Jersey agriculture., Although farmers 
keep better cows, feed better and ob- 
tain a higher average yield and qual- 
ity of milk than formerly, dairying is 
not a paying proposition. Milk sold 
at the farm at less than 4 cents a 
quart does not pay the cost of pro- 
duction. Among the reasons assigned 
for this condition are the increased 
cost of dairy cows, of feed and labor, 
and the restrictions placed upon pro- 
duction and sale of milk to conform 
to sanitary standards. The problem 
is 2 difficult one to solve, yet the onus 
rests largely upon the dairyman, who 
is not obliged to sell milk for less than 
cost. 

The feed question Dr Voorhees dis- 
cussed at considerable length, Farm- 
ers grow too little and buy too much 
both of feed and fertility. Annually 
they buy thousands of tons of mixed 
and other kinds of feeds, not to sup- 
plement, but to piece out their home- 
grown supplies. To supplement home- 
grown feeds is proper, provided the 
right kind is bought, but too often 
farmers buy what they already have 
in excess. The present annual con- 
sumption is about 90,000 tons, averag- 
ing $29 a ton, and making an aggre- 
gate expenditure of $2,610,000. Of 
this sum about 40%, or over $1,000,- 
000, is paid for nitrogen, which is the 
only one of the three essential ele- 
ments likely to suffer any considerable 
loss in use, because not more than 
70% of-the quantity applied, even in 
the best forms, is recovered in the 
crops. Farmers should, therefore, be 
guided, not only by the quantities of 
the constituents of the mixtures of- 
fered, but also by the kind of material 
used in them. They have been and 
now are spending thousands of dol- 
lars for nitrogen, for which they do 
not receive a proportionate return. 

In closing Pres Voorhees said that 
whether the conditions in reference to 
dairying, by feeds or fertilization 
shall be improved, rests largely with 
the farmer himself. Farming is a 
great business enterprise, which must 
be carefully studied in all its phases 
if the best results are to be obtained, 
To be successful, as in any other en- 
terprise, means hard, continuous, 
intelligent work, but the rewards are 
quite as great in proportion as in any 
other industry. 


Scours—aA. 8S. B., Pennsylvania, has 
two pure-bred Holstein cows that are 
troubled with chronic scours and are 
thin in flesh. In all probability these 
cows have been forced on heavy feeds, 
and in consequence are suffering from 
an abnormally sensitive digestive sys- 
tem. I suggest that they be given a 
medium ration of wheat middlings 
and meal. Take careful note of the 
result; and if this ration does not 
straighten them out valuable advice 
and suggestions can be secured from 
the state experiment station, as some 
excellent work has been done there 
on feeds and feeding. 

















Rough on Rats fools the rats and 
mice, but never fools the buyer. The 
secret is, you (not the maker) do the 
mixing. Take a hint, do your own 
mixing; pay for poison only, then you 
get results. It’s the unbeatable exter- 


gg Don’t die in the house. lhc., 


.. The. E. 8S. Wells, Jersey City, N. J. 
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time, coal and 


money; or saw | 
ypur neighbors 
wood and 


Hundreds are doing ht with an Appleton Wood Saw. 
Why not you! We make six styies—stee! or wooden 
frames—and If desired will mount the saw frame on 
a substantial 4-wheel truck on which you can also 
mount your gasoline engine and thus have a 
PORTABLE WOOD SAWING RIG 
fhat is unequalled {n effective work and profitable 
operation. 

We make the celebrated Hero Friction Feed Drag 
Saw.also, and complete lines of feed grinders, corn 


sbellers, corn buskers, fodder cutters, manure epread- 
ers, horse powers, windmills, etc. Ask for our Free 


Catalogue, 
Appleton Mfg. Co. sc..rifi.cs% 








A LEATHER TOP 


RUBBER SHOE 
For Farmers, Lumbermen and Sportsmen. 


You can’t Gnd a better 


Protection from snow ana 

wet than the Manitoba 

soft leather on rubber 
ter & trial 









will never be satisfied to 
wear heavy felt boots, 
They are neat, close fit- 
ting and light m weight. 

Made inall heights from 
8 to 16 inches. fill out- 
wear any high rubber 
shoe or par that you ever 
saw. The Top is of a soit, 
pete. dura ble and pract- 
cally waterproof leather 

wn as Special C 


split leather. Sach 
shoes will wet 
rough quickly. 








Ask for Gold he tops are fitted 
Cross, Manitoba, with Copper Kionm 
dike Eyelete and Rawhide Laces. : 


The Over is made of the purest Rabber. There 
are two distinct vampe of heavy duck with layers of 
rubber between, fastened together under great 


-ssure. 
piTne Hole is made to stand the hardest wear. The 
Manitoba is an honest made Shoe that will give hon- 
est wear, becanse the right kind of material and 
v'orkmanship is put into it, 
en you want any high 
ie, satisfactory rubber 


The Beacon Falle Rubber Shoe Ga, Treeeseck 
Qeid Crese 
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GREGORY’S 
Special Flower Seed Offer 


60 cents worth for 10 cents 


ster Glant Comet, mixed, Se. 
all Zinnia. mixed, . +. - Be 
ytuft, mixed, . + +. +» Bt 
Petunia, fine, mixed, . . . be. 
ignonette, sweet... + « 
Poppy, fonbdic, mixed, . . 


mix e. 
Phiex Drum: 











P ~ mixed, 
aney CG,.. 6+ e+ & *@ 
Baehelor Bution eee 
The above ten packages by mai! postpaid for ]}Ocentsin coin, 
together with our handsome calendar and our profusely illus- 
trated cataisgue for 1910. With the above ool jon we will 
enclose a certificate worth 25 ceuts. 
If retarned with $1 you may select 
seeds in packages or ounces to the 
value of $1.25. 
3.73. H. Gvegery & Son 
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Twice the Grinding Surface 
of Any Other Mill its Size 





Aifeeds, fine or coarse, 
ear corn, Kaffir corn, 


Sen: 
Dusien Mute tte, 
wplex Mili Mtg Coy 


Box 34, Spring 


AGENTS 200% PRorit 














HAME FASTENER 
Do awsy with old hame strap. 
owners and teamsters 
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Tobacco Notes 


But little tobacco taken from the 
poles. Continued cold, dry weather 
lias hindered curing. A number of 
crops remain unsold. The prospect 
tor the crop as to acreage for the 
«oming season is that not over 50% 
as Much will be set as in 1909. Farm- 
ers find more profit in growing grain 
or hay.—[C. Van G., Chemung, 
N Y¥. 

Prices in cigar leaf are holding firm, 
and a generally optimistic view reigns 
with regard to amount and quality of 
future business to be done. 

Pennsylvania reports growers stiil 
stripping. Rains late last week were 
favorable for work in tobacco barns, 
Few evince anxiety to sell. Many 
growers believe prices will not go 
lower. Cigaret trade has slowed 
since holidays. 

Good prices on W Va, O, and other 
burley are being offered at Richmond, 
Va. Over. 100,000 Ibs of Va grown 
burley have sold recently at good 
prices. 

Tobacco stripping has moved along 
and considerable progress noted. Op- 
erators are trying to buy at 10@10%c 
Pp lb for Spanish. Some farmers are 
selling. Both buyers and growers 
seem to be waiting.—[J. C. C., Ger- 
mantown, O. hd 

Farmers busy stripping tobacco, 
buyers paying 12c for wrappers and 3 
@4e for fillers. The leaf cured nicely 
and has a good color.—[W. L F., 
Ephrata, Lancaster County, Pa. 


Tobacco Problems Discussed 








A keen set of tobacco growers of the 
Connecticut valley, met at Hartford 
recently discussing producers’ inter- 
ests. The real center of interest in the 
meeting was the discussion over the 
comparatively new method of har- 
vesting tobacco. Testimony was very 
general on the part of practical 
grewers who had followed it that it 
pays to prime tobacco. To farmers 
who do not understand this term, it 
may be briefly stated as follows: 
From time immemorial the method 
has been to harvest the leaf tobacco 
by eutting the stalk close to the 
ground with one stroke of the kni-e. 
The new method of priming is to re- 
move. the leaves from the stalk, this 
process covering a period of perhaps 
two months, against three weeks for 
the old and general method. Testimony 
of growers shows that they get 200 to 
500 pounds more cured tobacco from 
an acre, and in their opinion the 
quality is also better. This much more 
than offsets the increased labor in 
handling the crop in this manner, 
Pres Graves went on record as not 
favoring priming tobacco, but stood 
practically alone in the arguments 
and testimony. 

One grower who last fall primed 
about 70 acres of tobacco was most 
enthusiastic over it. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the farmer can, 
through this method, ordinarily be- 
gin priming from July 10-20, select- 
ing and removing certain leaves at 
that time which are ready to be re- 
moved, This priming can be con- 
tinued up to September 10. It is 
pointed out that another advantage 
is the lessened risk through hail 
damage. The extra cost of priming 
tobacco, brought out by a speaker 
from North Bloomfield, Ct, is an 
acre, 

Growers Urged for Better Tobacco 

The association showed no little in- 
terest in the helpful, offhand talk 


made by J. B. Stewart, long identi- 
fied with the experiment work, 
under the department of § agri- 


culture here in the Connecticut val- 
ley, but now withdrawing to go into 
business Yor himself. Mr Stewart be- 
lieves that New England tobacco 
zrowers can make the most pro.ress 
in efficiency and in securing profits 
through improving the quality of the 
tobacco grown. This phase of the 
subject was gone into very largely in 
American Agriculturist last season. 
Mr Stewart believes the quality may 
be improved and that climatic difii- 


culties: . y be largely overcome 
through e proper handling ofthe 
plant. 


In response to inquiry from the 
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CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO 


floor, he said that about 74% of all 
tobacco grown here in New England is 
Havana leaf, 24% broadleaf, and the 
remaining 2% shade-grown. He is 
an optimist over the business, and 
believes that growers should | plaee 
the stress on the improvement in 
quality rather than endeavoring to 


form organization among them- 
selves. He belieevs if the quality is 
right, the price will be right. The 


thing to do is for farmers to produce 
a better grade, and thus command 
a higher price. Then they could say 
to the buyers, we have the quality you 
want, and we demand reasonable 
prices for it. If tobacco this present 
season had stood up as to quality as 
well as expected early, tobacco woyld 
now be higher than it is, Buyers 
would rather purchase real good to- 
bacco at 18 and 20 cents than poor at 
5 cents. 

“The proper stage in which to 
prime tobacco,” said Mr Stewart, “is 
when it has its growth and before it 
is ripe.” If the grower cannot follow 
this carefully, he is advised to not 
undertake priming. Priming gener- 
ally would eventually raise the stand- 
ard of the tobacco of the valley and 
thus make the entire crop better in 
quality and therefore capable of com- 
manding better fivures. Each grower 
must learn for himself just when to 
prime. In priming, tobacco should be 
topped just as the bud is coming out. 





Hop Notes 


Cobleskill market is quiet, but 
firm, and growers are not anxious to 
sell at the prevailing price, which is 
slightly under that of a few weeks ago. 

While demand is slow at interior 
markets in N Y, there is plenty of 
activity on the Pacific coast for ex- 
port hops. However, there are few 
hops in this state suitable for export. 
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F saneneneh in farming, get our FREE 
book called “ BETTER FARMING.” 
It tells all about-—— 








Alfalfa ‘Making Hay 
Dairying _ Fighting Frost, 
Seed Wheat, Silos 

Corn Crops Cultivation 
Stock Feeding Cotton Crops 
Art of Plowing} Soil Fertility 
Boll Weevil 















Hired Help 
Costs Big Money 


Your fand is high priced and hired help exencive. 
There is only one way to make big money—use im> 
plements that cut down the cost of your crops. Isn’t 
it true that when you break something on a plow it 
is nearly always a cast partP Wherever strain comes 
on a John Deere Piow there you will find steel—tool 
stecl. Take any plow that has had hard work for 
five years, put it along side of a John Deere which 
has been in service that long—and see the difference. Ff 
i Then therc is no paint to cover up poor material. 
You can see the wear and the defects. The Joha 
Deere will be solid, staunch and ready for the hard- 
est job. Then you begin to know that quality counts. 


You can take pride in owning a John Deere— 
the standard plow of the world for . 
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Look for the Steel 
Keg at Painting Time 





Spring painting time will soon be here and buildings will need 
One or more coats of pure white lead and linseed oil, for livening 
them up or to save them from decay. We have a special word for 
those who have used our white lead before and could not be induced 
to use anything else in their painting. 

It is about our new steel keg. This is a new package this year 
and takes the place of the long familiar oak keg. The white lead 
is the important thing, but Saverisae the package insures your gete 
ting the genuine material. Please look at the illustrations below— 
the new kegs are of steel, gun-metal finish, and come in two shapes 
as pictured. The one-hundred pound size has parallel sides; the 
smaller sizes taper toward the bottom. ~ f 

Steel is the ideal material for packing white-lead-in-oil for paint 
purposes because, not being porous, it does not absorb the oil, and 
the lead always stays moist. The three smaller sizes named have 
bails and, being steel and seamless, they make the finest kind of 
utensils for various purposes after the white lead has been used. 
Liquids can be boiled in them. 

To be sure of getting absolutely pure white lead, 
the Dutch Boy Painter on the side of the new stcel keg. 


Color Schemes and Suggestions : For shee cothenplating, pointing 


we have a package of bkies, ine 
cluding books of color schemes, giving artistic ideas for carrying out color 
harmony both for interior and exterior painting. Free. Ask for “House< 
owners Painting Outfit 7.” 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York ._ Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveiand St. Louis 
(National Lead aad Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


look for) 


(John T. Lewis & Bros, Co., Philadelphia) 
















“en KING SPREADER oa 


Try Distribewe Lime, Ashes, Fertilizers, | $15.00 
FOR Bone Meal ne Compost evenly from 25.00 
US. 100 the. tot vadae oe sens. In Lig sizes, 35.008 

cleans itse »best made.We prove s 

TAKE | our by terms. Freight 


KING WEEDER CO., Ricumono, va. Paid, 
gl A SAMPLE AT NO MONEY COST PLAN. 











from all over the U.S. and Canada- 





WE Why Fa become one . our = 
now ou will soon 
Eater. for price list and ship to 
RECEIVE M. F. PFAELZER & OO., 
6 E. 19th St. (Desk?) , New Work 





SAVE MONEY 


ie BUYING 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE, 


e them u 
But first get our Tilustrated 


with prices, 8 and instruc- 
tions. ne are ne la ba @ Fae fur 
tanners of large wil and domestic 


anima! skins in the world. 
Distance makes no difference what- 





ever. Ship three Mad A cow or horse 


the fre 
Orosby pays ight both ways. We 
eeil fur mo hy tg loves, do taxidermy . 
and head mounting : 
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The Cape May Pomona {N J 14) 
qvill méet in the extreme south of the 
county the 26th with the Cold Springs 
grange. ‘The sessions avill be after- 
noon and evening, and, with the jlast 
train leaving for the north before sun- 
down, this. means remaining over- 
night. This the Cold Springs Patrons 
especially délight in, as giving the 
chanee to become better acquainted 
and as placing ne limit upon the lec- 
turer’s hour. That they are hospitable 
and make the visit delightful is evi- 


dent, a8 guests of one-year plan to be 


there for the next. The business will 
include conferring the fifth degree and 
the installation of the officers elected 
at the autumn meeting. The Pomona 
is in flourishing condition. 

A. D. T. Howell of Dias Creek is 
commissioned for the seventh year as 
county deputy. The record of his work 
is that of the grange in the county 
in his six years in office: Six subordi- 
mate granges, their territory_covering 
the entire county, with over 600 mem- 
bers, a flourishing Pomona and a well- 
established branch of an insurance 
company. Co-operation in marketing 
the preduct will probably be the main 
effort for the year. 

South Seaville grange at its first 
meeting of the year mused the newly 
revised manual in conferring the pri- 
mary degrees and installing its officers, 
and .claims to be_ first in so doing. The 
record for the year has been almost 
doubled im numbers, no losses except- 
ing one by death. 

Work for the past six weeks ‘has 
been in the wood lots and cedar 
swamps, in hauling to the sawmills 
and fer fire wood. For firing farmers 
no longer labor with the sawbuck. 
With tree trunks in demand at the 
sawmills for .building material, ana 
the larger limbs with ready sale at 
the glass factories of the interior, the 
stock. for household purposes is 
largely the branches that in other 
years were left to rot. This is gotten 
together as soon as cutting weather 
sets in, and when all are ready the 


power-saw is drawn-by team from.one® 


place to another along the road, giving 
woodpiles as high almost as the 
dwellings in almost no time, with,the 


year’s firing insured at light cost and * 


little labor. 

At the sawmills the sawdust hitherto 
burned is now in such demand by 
manufacturers of .one sort and 
anotner -that it is shoveled into cars 
almost as made. -The work in thé 
wood, lot-and swamps is not only be- 
cause of -the -wmusual demand, but in 


the feAl.ng that. the land will-soon be | 


needed ¥or :truck and fruit. 
The sweet -potato movement has be- 
gun, but up .to ‘the 


prices an@ to show quality and ‘keep 
and im small -lets. 


size” being counted .as a merit. 
As to the gain for higher prices in 


storing ever those of shipped fromthe | 


field, all are agreed that storing pays 
where tare eliminates the risk.of de- 
cay. Qne man speaking -for. two 
neighbors as well and all Jarge grow- 
ers, says the stoeks in store this year 
have been gone over twice and with 
very few and sometimes no potatoes 
to throw’ out. His cost for storing, 
counting ‘time and the .coal fires kept 
in his sweets’ house and in the base- 


ment of his dwelling, is only «trifle 


over 2 cents .a ‘barrel. 

The plant houses in-the sweets’ sec- 
tion of the.county will be set to their 
full capacity. Some new ones are be- 
ing constructed. Some are engaging 
new seed, but, in the main, growers 
seem ‘to dike *best -to. use what they 


know: about,,and where they ry new | 4 


stock it ts smell iets @nd «as an} 
experiment. Seme confess :to the feel- 
ing that -warieties -become -accustomed 
to home conditions, and the sprouts 
show the influence of removal. 





Greenville, Darke Co—The Darke 
county {Ohio). agri extension school 
held at Greenville the first week of 
Jan was well attended. The program 
Was .on soil fertility, manure, value 
and losses, farm crops and .the ‘selec- 
tion of seed corn, on one day. .Other 
days Were taken up with stock breed- 
ing and dessons. in judging .iven by 
instructors from the Ohio, state -univer- 
sity. The outeome cannot help but be 
oc much benefit to those attending the 
school fram sthe practical demonstra- 
tions made *by the ‘instructors. . Do- 
Mmestie scienee. aas also discussed 


before @ Jarge class of up-to-date) 


Students. 


middie .of the | 
month .it was «rather as,a feeler for | ae é dee Fit i . : 

SeenON AS eae - their absolutely dependable quality. 
The quality, it is | 


said, isexcelient, the Jack of ‘‘over- | 
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The Economy 
of Concrete 
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Progressive farmers are using 
concrete fer all small farm structures, 
as well as for dwelling-houses, barns, silos, 
and stables. It is the most eccnomical form of 
construction, for you can do the work yourself or with 
your hired men—and it never wears out or requires repairing. 
Root-cellars made of concrete are :perfectly dry—no dripping walls, or wet 
floors. A concrete root-cellar will last a century without costing a cent for repairs. 
A Concrete Book for Every Farmer—FREE 


Our book for entitled, ““Concrete Construction about the Home.and on the Farm.” gi lirec 
for ——- » poultry-houses, fence posts, water troughs, and other farm stepotaine. ht os 
directions for making and handi: + Meereet ee also actual specifications and drawings from which you Can wor’. 

There are 168 pages and over 150 illustrations. This instructive book is free to ers. Send for it today. 


oe ATLAS ee CONCRET 


In building with concrete it is im) to use 
only the best cement — for cement the basis of 
concrete. It-holds the mass together. ATLAS Portland 
Cement is made of genuine Portland Cement Rock. It 
contains no furnace slag. ATLAS is the recognized 
Standard brand of cement. It was bought by the cannot supply you, write to 


The ATLAS Portland CEMENT Co. Dept. 28 30 Broad Street 
Daily Prodaction capacity.over $0,000 Barrels—the largest in the world. 


ON 


The Johnston Line of farm machinery has 
been on the market for 50 years—and in all 
this time they have won and retained the 
amplicit confidence of the farmers of two 
hemispheres ‘because of their great simplicity, 
ease -of operation, adaptability to all soil and 
grain conditions, economy of maintenance, and 
always the latest in design and construction and 
































U. S. Government for the Panama Canal. There are 
many different brands of Portland Cement, but there 
is only one brand of ATLAS—the best that can be 
made and the same for everybody. In buying cement 
be sure to specify ATLAS by name. If your dealer 
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The name JOHNSTON still stands, as it 
always ‘has, a monument for absolute inde- | 
pendence. It has no connection whatever with 
any -trust, and -while we are always ready to 
meet any legitimate competition, quality must 
always ‘be considered first. These are the con- 
ditions which partly explain the constantly 
increasing demand for the Johnston Line. 

Let us send you our interesting 1910 catalog, 
Which is free. It will certainly interest you. ' 

vite to-day. : 

THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO. 
BOX 102:A BATAVIA, N.Y. 
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Get My Big Split- Hickory Book, Sure This Year =" 
_ 2 <meta) Bien nc os gion Send Your Name 
: See = 


number of sales (over 150, . buggies now) get 
or . 
mpisedia 1600 Bigs b, Color iikustgated G 
pice, polectrhat you! wa Lsbip 









Split Hickory 
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save me on costs—you get my 
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NEW YORK FARM. AFFAIRS- 


STATE SOCIETY REVIVED 


New Activity in State Agricultural Society--A Helpful Getting 
Together—Notable Meeting with Far-Reaching Results—Out- 


look for Agricultural Education—By Charles W. Burkett 


An epoch making agricultural event 
occurred last week in Albany. It was 
back to life for the old state agricul- 
tural society. For a good many years, 
you know, this old institution has 
been impotent, inactive and has had 
nothing to do. But a new duty has 
been found for it, an@ one of great 
consequence to the agricultural peo- 
ple of the state. In the old days, the 
agricultural society was a power, be- 
cause it stood for the best in the agri- 
culture of the state. It did the work 
now separately done by the experi- 
ment station, the agricultural schools, 
the agricultural fairs, the farmers’ 
institutes, the state department of 
agriculture. In time, however, these 
various lines in gaining strength at- 
tempted to stand on their own feet 
and to walk their own ways. They 
actually ignored the old society that 
gave them birth. And so we have 
today, as stated by Commissioner 
Pearson, 21 agencies at work in the 
promotion of agriculture; and these 
agencies are all distinct and separate 
from one another. At least they work 
that way. They even cross over in 
each other’s flelds, trespass upon each 
other’s grounds and indulge often in 
rivalry and competitio There is no 
clear notion of what e ought to do 
nor of any co-operation in doing it. 
Consequently only good can come 
from talking these things over by 
representatives of the. different agen- 
cies to see if some progress can be 
outlined, and some plan projected 
that will lead to a definition of the 
duties for each state, agency, a gen- 
eral policy, as it were, that is to gov- 
ern in subsequent work and develop- 
ment. 

In his opening address Commis- 
sioner Pearson said that farmers 
everywhere are aroused to the facet 
that consumption has nearly over- 
taken production. They realize that 
more scientific and more thorough 
methods must replace many of the 
old practices because new conditions 
prevail. He declared. that our agri- 
cultural problem today is more than 
anything else a financial question. 
“Secondary causes may be given,” he 
said, “such as social aspects of coun- 
try life and unattractive farm homes, 
but these are not controlling. The 
lack of social opportunity did not 
present settlement of our new coun- 
try, nor the constant pushing out of 
pioneers further and further int. 
the wilderness, nor does it interfere 
with the work of the mining pros- 
pector, nor the cattle raiser. Fur- 
thermore, good roads, rurai free de- 
livery and telephones are doing 
much to remedy the social dravw- 
backs of country life as well as to as- 
sist the farmer on the financial side. 
The cheerless farm home is supposed 
by some to be the cause of iack of 
interest in country life, but it has 
been demonstrated in hundreds of 
homes that good cheer and abundant 
comforts in the form of improvea 
houses with modern facilities, lawns, 
and ever automobiles comes quickiy 
when the farmers are financially suc- 
cessful. The greatest thing then,” 
said Commissioner Pearson, “in this 
state, is to show how farming may 
be made to pay a reasonable return 
on the investment required and the 
labor performed. In a general way it 
is well known that farming can be 
made to pay and pay well, but 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the state there is a woeful lack of 
knowledge of exact cost ani value of 
products, such as would throw the 
average business man into despair.” 

Schools of agriculture was dis- 
cussed by D. J. Crosby, specialist in 
agricultural education, Washington, 
D Mr Crosby declared that the 
boy who has made up his mind to be 
a farmer, fruit grower, or trucker 
wants to know the how, as well as 
the why of things. He insisted that 
both high schools and special schools 
should be used for agriculture, and 
we need to have no fear that such 
schools when properly organized on 
broad lines and adequately main- 
tained will have any tendency to 
peasantize the American farmer or 
to create undesirable class distinc- 
tions. Nothing is in contemplation 
to establish schools where the farmer 
must send his children. Where spe- 
cial schools of agriculture have been 
established, the a tas boy is as free 
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to choose between them and the pub- 
lic high schools as he is free to choose 
between the technical course or the 
old line course in any school that he 
might attend today. Mr Crosby said 
that the state of New York should get 
into line and add agricultural depart- 
ments to the 400 or 500 high _schools 
in villages of 2000 or less so that the 
boys and girls who attend these 
schools may go back on the farms 
with some training along the lines 
they will follow in life. 


Farm Teaching Practicable 


The criticism advanced against 
teaching agriculture in the high 
schools to the effect that such teach- 
ing was impracticable, was answered 
by Prof C. W. Burkett, editor of 
American Agriculturist. He showed 
that in a large number of schools 
agriculture was already being taught; 
that it was being taught successfully 
and that the results already:produced 
were far-reaching and extremely sat- 
isfactory to pupils, teachers and par- 
ents, “If we were now where we 
were 20 years ago arguments against 
teaching agriculture in the schools 
would have weight, because then we 
would not know. But such arguments 
do not now hold, for the reason that 
agriculture is being taught, and has 
been taught for years. The experi- 
ment has been made; it is successful, 
and agriculture will henceforth be a 
regular study in the schools of the 
country. He referred to the new yo- 
cational bill récently introduced in 
the United States senate by Senator 
Dolliver, which gives financial assist- 
ance to all the normal schools for 
the training of teachers in agricul- 


ture and home economics, and 
also establishes a few special 
state, and gives assistance in each 


state; and that gives assistance to ex- 
isting high schools where departments 
of agriculture is now or may be later 
established, This bill is in line with 
its predecessor, the Davis bill, -he de- 
clared and aims to do for secondary 
education what the land-grant act of 
1862 did for higher education in agri- 
culture. The Dolliver bill if enacted 
will commit the people’ through 
the federal government to a policy of 


national secondary education. Those 
who are interested in giving the 
farmer better education, in giving 


country children an education that 
dignifies farming, and that puts them 
in sympathy with their environment, 
should get behind this bill and write 
the chairman of the committee on 
agriculture of the house of represen- 
tatives, Washington, D C, and Sena- 
tor J. P. Dolliver of Washington DC. 

T. E. Finegan of the state educa- 


tional department discussed The 
teaching of agriculture in public 
schools. He said that it was the wish 


and the hope of the educational de- 
partment to foster agricultural educa- 
tion in the schools of the state, and 
that he believed that there was al- 
ready legislation enough that would 
permit the teaching of agriculture in 
the schools, but if there was not the 
right kind of legislation it should be 
provided so that the great majority 
of the schools now interested in agri- 
culture should be enabled to have de- 
partments established so that the 
great mass of children who attend 
the high schools in the more rural 
regions might have the benefit of this 
kind of education, which has proven 
to be so uplifting and helpful. 


Planning for Broad Policy 


By an unanimous vote the society 
committed itself to the following pro- 
gram for co-ordinating and fostering 
agricultural conditions: 1, That fur- 
ther provision for special or separate 
schools of agriculture be not consid- 
ered at this time; that instruction in 
practical eleméntary agriculture be 
made in connection with high schools; 
that a committee of five be appointed 
by the president of the state agricul- 
tural society to consider with the gov- 
ernor and legislative leaders and 
those who are in charge of present 
educational efforts in this state, the 
various suggestions which have been 
made in the interest of a more def- 
inite policy within this state toward 
the development of agricultural edu- 
cational agencies, and, if deemed wise, 
to draft a measure for presentation 
in the legislature to the end that a 
more definite policy may be estab- 





lished by state law; that the various 
farms connected with state charitable 
and penal institutions be sup 

by trained agricultural managers, and 
that boards of ‘supervisors. demand 
modern methods in the management 
of county farms, in the interest both 
of larger production and the demon- 
stration of the value of such methods 
to the agriculture of their localities. 


State Grange Next Week 


The meeting of the state grange to 
be held at Watertown next week 
promises to be one of the largest 
gatherings of Patrons ever held in 
the state. Up to late Saturday over 450 
delegates and visitors had been noti- 
fied of accommodations and fully 150 
more applications were expected. Be- 
sides these people who come mostly 
from a distance there will be large 
numbers of Jefferson county Patrons 
at the various sessions, so that prob- 
ably the total will not be under 1000. 
Most of these people are expected to 
arrive on Monday, though the grange 
dees not open until Tuesday morning. 
The annual address by State Master 
F. N. Godfrey of Olean and the or- 
ganization of the sessions will be the 
opening order of business on Tues- 
day. Pres J. G. Sherman of Cornell 
university will also deliver an address 
at~that time. This will be the only 
open session of the series. 


Notable Display at Institute 


A. B. KALKAMIER 











The members of Farmington 
grange are loyal to the farmers’ in- 
stitutes. Each time an institute is 
held in the neighborhood they are on 
hand and work for its success. - One 
of the methods used to attract atten- 
tion is to arrange an exhibit of farm 
crops in the hall where the institute 
is to -be held. At a recent institute 
nearly every farm crop grower in the 
vicinity was represented. Brother 
and Sister Greene, assisted by a com- 
mittee, arranged the display. 

The central design was a pyramid 
5 feet high, built of layers of corn, 
potatoes, apples, onions, turnips, car- 
rots, beets, etc. On the four corners 
were placed pint cans of the cereals 
and beans. Then on tables there were 
arranged many different varieties of 
eorn, potatoes, apples, quinces, etc. 
There was also -a display of alfalfa 
and -various other plants used for hay. 

Mr Greene exhibited his.collection of 
over 300 species of weed seeds gath- 
ered in this locality. The seeds.are pre- 
served in small bottles. Many of the 
seeds had to be sent to the experi- 
ment station at Geneva and the de- 
partment of agriculture at Washing- 
ton to be Ndentified and rightly 
named. Several of the farmers were 
able to identify some of the seeds as 
those used to adulterate their grass 
and clover seeds. 

The exhibit of corn was worthy of 
special ment®n. The ears were well 
matured, even in size and true to 
color and type. This grange won the 
silk banner for having the best dis- 
play of corn at the farmers’ week 
corn congress at Cornell a year ago. 

Without doubt the exhibits made at 
the farmers’ institutes held at this 
place have been of great help in in- 
creasing the attendance and the in- 
terest of the farmers. They also give 
inspiration to the speakers. 


Saratoga County Farming—Farm 
produce of all kinds is very high; not 
that there is any scarcity, but because 
of general high prices elsewhere. 
Farming in this section is improying. 
The great majority of farmers have 
machinery and are alive to. improved 
methods. Farmers’ institutes are 
largely attended and the information 
gained put in practice. Silos are being 
added to many farms. The quality of 
milk, cream and butter is better than 
formerly. A model of a silo has been 
placed in a shop window as an adver- 
tisement, and has attracted a great 
deal of attention.—[Mrs P. A. Simons. 

Penfield, Monroe Co—A fine winter, 
just snow enough for comfort and 
good sleighing. Many cisterns and 
wells are dry. The ice harvest is well 
under way. Hay is very scarce and 
high in price. Eggs area little more 
easy. 

Rushville, Yates Co— Rushville 
grange has had a wonderful growth 
during this’ winter, over 100 having 
been taken in recently and the good 
work goes on. The completion this 


month of a new village hall gives the 
grange ample room for the meetings, 
the first being held in the new hall Jan 
22.-The season was very dry and the 


crops suffered greatly, especially cab- 
bage, which was almost a failure. The 
price now paid for that which was 
stored helps out. Red kidney beans 
are raised here. and bring a. good 
price for the small yield. The farm- 
ers are prospering and more farms 
are sold for an increase in price than 
for many years. A farmers’ institute 
will be held at Rushville in the 
month of Feb, the date not yet given. 


Schenectady, Schenectady Co—More 
snow this winter than we have had 
for many years. The weather has been 
ideal for harvesting a large ice crop. 
Many are taking logs to mill to get 
lumber to do repairing. The farmers’ 
institute held at Glenville was well 
attended and interesting. -Not many 
auctions this winter. Cows scarce and 
high. The price of hay advancing. 
Wells are still low, but some water 
in the creeks. 

Sandy Hill, Washington Co—More 
interest is taken in winter dairying 
than usual. Holsteins are the favor- 
ites. Horses and cows are scarce and 
high in price. Farmers are filling 
their ice houses with good ice. Hay 
sells for $16 and $17 p ton, butter 35¢ 
p Ib, eggs 45c p doz. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 








At New York, Jan 24—Last week 

the steer market declined sharply 
after Monday, with a very dull trade; 
closed 25@35c lower. Bulls and bo- 
logna cows held up with a good in- 
quiry; medium cows closed easier 
and fat cows 15@25c lower. Veals 
on light recéipts ruled steady to the 
end of the week; barnyard and west- 
ern calves declined 25@50c, with a 
slack trade. The selling range for 
the week was: Steers $5.35@7, oxen 
and stags 3@6, bulls 3.75@5.15, cows 
2.65@4.90, veals 7@11.50, culls 5@i 
6.50, barnyard calves 3.65@5, west- 
erns 5@6.60. Milch cows held steady 
at 30@60. Today there were 18 cars 
of cattle and 740 calves on sale. Steers 
were slow, but prices about steady on 
very limited supply; bulls and cows 
@15c lower, except thin cows a frace 
tion lower. Veals held up steady, 
with good demand for choice; barne- 
yard and fed calves were easier, 
western calves 50@75c lower. The 
pens were cleared. Poor to choi 
steers sold at the range of $4.25@6: 
p 100 Ibs. Oxen sold at 4.60@5.50, 
bulls 3.75@5.20, cows 2.70@4.35, veals 
7@1i1, culls 5@6.50, barnyard calves 
3.50@ 4.50, western 3.75@ 4.25. 

Sheep, on very light receipts, held 
up last week fairly well for all grades, 
but at the close were weak on ac- 
count of the decline in lambs, which 
after Monday was continuous to the 
finish, when all grades of lambs were 
75c off from last Monday’s prices. The 
selling range for the week was: owe 
$4@5.75, culls 2.50@3.75, lambs 7. 
@9.40, culls 6@6.50, yearlings 6@7.50. 
Today there were 11 cars of stock on 
sale. Sheep were in limited supply and 
steady; good and choice lambs 15@. 
25c higher...Medium and” common 
grades steady; about all sold. Com- 
men to prime sheep (ewes) sold at 
4@5.50 p 100 lbs, tops 6, culls 2.50 
3.50, common to choice lambs 7@8.90, 
culls 5@6.50, yearlings 6@7.. Top 

rice of N Y state lambs 8.90, O lambs 

50, Ind 825, Pa 8. ; 

Hogs eased off after Monday of last 
week and closed 15@25c lower than 
opening sales. Today there were 
about 120 head on sale. Prices were 
lower at $8.50@8.80 p 100 Ibs for pigs 
and light hogs. 


There was a moderate demand for 
business horses of the better type last 
week, and prices ruled steady. Good 
to choice heavy drafters.are selling at 
$300@450 p head, chunks, weighing 
from 1100 to 1300 'bs, 225.@275, good, 
sound second-handers 125@ 250. 


. At Buffalo, cattle market opened 


Monday of this week with receipts of 
175 cars. Prime steers $6@6.50,p 100 
Ibs, choice 5.50@6, common 5.25@ 
5.75, bulls 3.25@4.25, mileh cows and 
springers 20@65 ea. Veal calves im 
active demand at 10.75@11.25 p 100 
ibs, medium 9.75@10.25. Hog trade 
was fair, and market generally 
steady, although somewhat Jower first 
of this week, with 85 cars arriving 
Monday. oy 4 8.75@8.80 p 100 Ibs, 
Yorkers 70, pigs and light 
waste 8.25@8.60, rough lots 8.10@ 
8.25. Sheep market opened lower 
Monday, with 85 cars; demand -good 
and prices steady, lambs bringing 
8.40, -yearlings 7.50@7.65, mixed lots 
5.50@6, wethers 625@6.40, ewes 
5.50@6. 


‘ 
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Apple Notes and Comment 


Haif of the apple crop of last year 
is still to be shipped from here, rep- 
resenting 40,000 bbis and bxs. There 
is a good demand, Ben Davis ry 
ing $3@3.50, Jonathan 45@ 
Prices about 50c p bu higher than in 
Dec.—{S. A. G:, Jackson Co, Mo. 

I know of two lots of apples heid 
at the station amounting to about 
1500 bbis. Just at present $2@2.50 p 
bbl is offered for standard stock, but 
up to Dec 10 2.25 was the limit paid 
since early fall.—{C. E. W., @hester- 
ville, Franklin Co, Me. 

Applies still to be shipped from this 
point represent 25% of the crop, or 
about bbls. Demand has im- 
proved, standard sorts bringing $2@ 
2.50 p ges Autumn prices were 1.75 
@2—I[F. H. L., Union, Knox Co, Me. 

What few apples ieft in this vicin- 
ity are bringing $5 p bbl. . However, 
the market is light and buyers indif- 
ferent—[G. J. F., McLean Co, Ill, 

Close to 500 bus of apples still to 
be shipped from. here, % of which 
are at the station. Demand is very 
poor, apples selling at 60c@$1 p du. 
ic. R., St Clair Co, Mich. 








Farms Value on Long Island 


F. J. OVERTON 


The prices of farm lands generally 
on. Long island have doubled within 
the past ten or 15 years. In some sec- 





tiens it has nearly trebled. In some 
parts not nearly as much land is now 
under cultivation as formerly, espe- 


cially the lands adjacent to Long Is- 
land sound and Great South bay. I 
know of farms formerly held at 


ce See of imei: were for the il- 
sale of oleo, 71 for adulteration 
milk, six for ‘adulterated vinegar, 

one each for violation of quarantine 

and pure food.law. in the first di- 

vision of the state in and around Al- 

bany were 17 in the neighbor- 
hood of New York 30, in the vicinity 
of Arcade 28. The following penai- 
ties have been collected and turned 
in. to the state ireasu within the 
past four Bp mg $52,017.97; 

8 See 04; 1907, $28,911.65; 1906, 

$28,509.05. 


Belmont, Allegany Co—iIce of fine 
quality and about 10 in thick is being 
harvested. Steck is wintering well. A 
fine new cheese factory is being built 
at Phillips creek, Formerty the milk 
went to the Howell Condensed’ Milk 
and Cream Co of Jersey City. Many 
cows were shipped out of this county 
last fall, which means a shortage next 
summer. Many potatoes in farmers’ 


hands, and the market remains dull at _ 


35 to 38c p bu. 

Mayville, Chautauqua Co—There 
was an auction near here a week ago. 
The cows comi fresh this spring 
averaged about p head. Hay solid 
for $12 p ton. is some hauling 
of logs. 

Mooreland, Schuyler Co—Hay on 
the advance. No market for potatoes. 
They sell for 35c in a small way Eggs 
searce at 40c p doz. Some farmers 
selling their butter and using oleo. 

‘St Lawrence Co Farming—There is 
a great cry for dairy cows. Farmers 
are picking up anything to make a 
dairy. At auction cows command high 
prices. On every hand the subject 


of olep is being distussed and peopie 
are taiking it up in the granges. 
Great good will result from the dis- 
cussions. Good call for hay at $19 a 
ton. The agricultural school barn is 
being slowly completed. The fegis- 
tration of students last week reached 
107. ‘The last week of the month is 
to be farmers’ week at the school. 
Farmers are preparing all over the 
north country to attend. A three- 
section course has been arranged. All 


will have an opportunity to study 
agronomy, animal. husbandry, horti- 
culture and domestic solence. A corn 


congress is one of the features of the 
week. The Holstein-Friesian club re- 
cently discussed salient problems con- 
fronting dairymen of this section. 
Silas Wright grange hall was recent- 
fy destroyed by fire. The splendid oil 
painting of ex-Gov Wright was also 
destroyed.—_{[H. M. Knox. 





Hop Notes 

The limited supply of New York 
state hops, coupled with the fact that 
certain brewers ins'st on having them, 
is some explanation of the wide dif- 
ference at present between Pacifics 
and states. -The charm of the hop 
situation is, perhaps, in its entire lack 
of logic. But when it is borne in 
mind that hops from the cont.nent of 
Europe usually sell for twice the 
price of domestic in this country, and 
that the same continental hops, when 
shipped to the neutral market of Lon- 
don, command no premium over Ore- 
gon grown, one can readily under- 
stand that there are some _  ilaws, 
beside those of supply and demand, 
governing certain trades.—[Lilienthal 
Brothers, New York. 
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INSOMNIA 


| Leads to Madness, if Not Remedicd 
in .Time 





“Experiments satisfied me, some 5 
years ago,” writes a Topeka woman, 
“that coffee was the direct cause of 
the insomnia from which I suffered 
terribly, as well as the extreme nerv- 
ousness and acute dyspepsia which 
made life a most painful thing for me. 

“I had been a coffee drinker since 
childhood, and did not like to think 
that the beverage was doing me all 
this harm. But it was, and the time 
came when I had to face the fact, and 
protect myself. I therefore gave up 


coffee abruptly and absolutely, and 
adopted Postum for my hot drink at 
meals. 

“I began to note improvement in 
my condition very soon after I took 
on Postum. The change proceeded 
gradually, but surely, and it was a 


matter of only a few weeks before I 
found myself entirely relieved—the 
nervousness passed away, my digestive 
apparatus was restored to normal ef- 
ficiency, and I began to sleep, restfully 
and peacefully. 

“These happy conditions have con- 
tinued during all of the 5 years, and [ 


am safe in saying that I owe them 
entirely to Postum, for when I began 
to drink it I ceased to use medicines.” 


Read the little book, “The Road te 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There's a Rea- 
son.” 

Ever read the above icttcr? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 











to $5000 for which the owners now 
ask $12,000 to $15,000, and some still 
higher. 

A Water Mill farmer last summer 
told me that he had been offered 
$20,000 for his 100-acre farm, but did 
not care to sell, even at that figure. 
He. was clearing $1000 annually on 
the place and did not see where he 
eould better himself. The buildings 
en this. place cost fully $5000, the 
barn and other outbuildings are 
practically new. This man came here 
eight or ten years ago with almost 
acthing and is now almost out of 


Let Us Make 


You a Price : 
—Freight Prepaid 


E ARE the all-steel-wagon people. No other 
wagon concern in the world has ever had a line 













Coupon, or use Postal orLetter and 


Send Your Name For Prices 
and Our Big FREE BOOK 


6 ES 6 ES © GEE © Saeete 
Please Cut or Tear Out This Free 


SREESE BROS. CC., 
Wagon Dept. 200, Cincinnati, Ghie 


Please quote me prices direct from the factory. freight prepaid, on 
@ your Brecoline of All-Steel Wagons, and send me your big free catalog. r 





debt.. Very few good farms are on wagons that dared to sell direct to the socce one ° soceee 
the market now at any price. user on “juch a Uberal t-prepaid~ Ot te RE a a VR 

Much has been done to utilize] plan, and long-time, 0 SSRIS Sets «= pc Ge uae atic enggeebete hos Seater a cate 
the so-called plain iands extendin You can see ata through this advertisement stesvasseeceeeses seeesesees seneeseees StMlO....++. 
eee Se = — yom ee ere in every wa 2 ee I ce x 

ae eee eS S} that Breco All-Steel Wagons are as represen 

ne Se. ee ae am We cannot begin tote!l you the whole story here—space is proposition on wagons ever made to the farmers of this 

e. s ‘ limited. ecethiren country e want you, now, before think of buy- 
— — cee ae * )So, whether read every word here or pot—whatever else ing any kind of a wagon for any oatp se—made oy 
has done much to improve this — you do, do not of laying down this or turning over anybody—to just send us yourname cad investiente the 
ingly waste land, and has shown| ‘his until maps pte cntee-diieanacsem odtebure and send for our money-saving prices and splendid exclusive features— 
that they can be cultivated at aj Breco and a for the most practical uses in amey kind of work that 


profit, The company maintains ex- you have to do that you will find in 
perimental.stations at various places, 
ander the .management of H. B. 
Pullerton. I firmly believe these lands 
tan be cultivated at a_ profit, and 
they will certainly be occupied be- 
fere very long. 

Farmers cultivate their farms bet- 
ter than heretofore, and althongh 
they use tess fertilizer than formerly, 


from-factory prices with Suigat puget We offers offer you the best 


Breco Wagons 


Sold Direct-30-Day Free Trial—5S-Year Quarantee 



























= -fesuits are more. satisfactory. 
ng fsland is destined to be the ‘We display our strong here, so yon can see it at a or punched by special machin which i . 
ape Suburb .of Greater New w All we askis that you, as a (+ paesomen fl gus man, investigate Breco teel ———— one parts. Every gear ap Re | be 
r i ill before buy any a wagon. separately ns end standa . which 
a oe Bes a. be\a good many “eo ‘All-Steel W can naturally be guaranteed than getauickly, are fitted by hand and coy inspected nd tested 
trem these’ sections. wabone ane wood supply is yousan see three time 8 during their construction. Soret made entire 
‘s that we can afford to you a much higher grade in workm colé-preased Steel—of strength, durability and simplicity = 
=. - and materials, made of all steel, tin every . for tie same or axles are pressed into shape cold. x 
New York Farm Affairs lower prices than you can get in near value tn old etyie wagons. In fact, every part of the Breco All-Steel Wagon is mady just as 
; ol Wag are much lighter draft than wooden w: human ingenuity and the bighest-grade steel work- 
: Dairymen, Notice—The depb-of dairy | ,.~ > *vetremendouse "way beyond the capacity of ordinary wagons perinct, Sale. Gaiivery evarentesd far cee. on unre 
industry at the state college of agri in —Are the most convenient, and by far the most servicable work my bp so that you can the claim 
a ed wagons for every purpose in the market today, not affected by heat, cold, or tell you about pur tree catalcg. ee Saree 


Ithaca will give a ten days’ special 
course for factory and creamery man- 
agers béginning Mar_i and closing Mar 
il. The entire time will be given to Ad- 
; sancéd- work. in making butter ard 
, | heese, market milk, ete. This will 
: be an excellent opportunity for dairy- 
men te: brush up in. some particular 
| line of work. Special attention will 
te given’ to creamery owefrrin, con- 
4 struction of factory and .creimery 
buildings, drainage and Water supply, 
commercial starters, and the making 
ef soft -eKéeses. The fee for the 
: q eourse will be $5, which will cover 
the entire cost. .The only require- 
: mont for’ admission is that the’ appli- 
cant must have had at least one year’s 
experience as manager of a factory 
e a creamery, As a iarge-registra- 
ten is expected it is advisable for 
ereryone planning to take the course 
% apply et onee as only a lmited 
®umber can be accommodated. Full 
aformation will be supplied by erat | 
c A, Publow. 


\ericultural law Violations—Dur-’ 
5ec December the commissioner of 


meri referred 120 cases of violation of ! 
“’e agri law to the attorney-general. | 









on old-style wagons. wan te a 
‘a@gon is one that any farmer proutl on 
’ is up-te«date wagon of this great steel age, 

is tne only al-steth ae or at any- 
swhere near our prices to you~all freig y us. 
All matefials—steel workm 


in every part—ani anship are guaranteed 
All the steel we use is made especially for us, uni- 
hardest tests. All different parts are formed, drilied 


weather conditions so 
The 
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THE LIVE ST TOCk MARKET 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Hogs 
1910 | 1900 





Cattle 
1910 | 1909 


Tricage [e725 $6.90 |$8.70 |$6.50 
New: York | 7.50 } 6.75 | 8.85 | 6.25 
Buffalo. 7.65 | 6.50 ny! 6.65 
_ KansasCity| 7.40 | 6.90 6.15 
Pittsburg | 7.25 | 6.50 | 8.70; 6.85 | 5. 


Sheep 





Fer 100 Ibs. 





ecee |8 
gsaaok 
Rasse 

















At Chicago, cattle in generaily 
good demand, and values well main- 
tained. . This was particularly true of 
beeves having the quality to sell at 
#6 p 100 lbs and upward. Selected 
beeves, suitable for export account, 
went at 6.75@7.50. Plain steers went 
at 5.75 and downward. 

Butcher stock fair in quality, and 
not very active; the medium classes 
brought $3.25@4.50, demand for bo- 
lignas being keenest; neary lots sell- 
ing at 4.25@4.70, bulls at 3.50@4 are 
the common. Demand for feeding 
steers is fair, prices high and same 
eonditions prevail with corn. Mar- 
ket is recovering from effects of the 
severe weather. 

Buyers and packers object to high 
prices prevailing for hogs. Lately 
the price has been forced down a bit. 
The movement of hogs has proved 
gz00d considering weather conditions. 
Prices were forced ddwn _ slightly. 
Fair to choice $8.55@8.65. p 100 Ibs, 
selected 8.70. 

More sheep are arriving than last 
year at this time. The market is not 
very active. Lambs are in good de- 
mand, both by packers and feeders; 
quality is fair. Western wethers, plain 
to ‘choice, bring $5.60@6.30 p 100 Ibs, 
Soe yearlings are quoted at 6.9@ 

8.25, butcher ewes 4.35@5.85, feedin 
ewes 3@4, native lambs 7.15@8 
western lambs 7.40@8.75. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 




















STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
Cash or Wheat Corn Oats 

Spot | 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1900 1910 | 1909 

. | 1.24 | 1.063) .66 48 | 52 

Nee Pork 1.30 itr 754 | 5O | 54 

Boston ..| — ~ ae ‘ah 55 } 

oledo . . | 1.273 | 1.083) .694 | 62 | 51 ra 
St. Louis , | 1.27 | 1.07 | .66 | 49 «| 48 
Min’p lis | 1.15 | os 45 |. 
Liverpool | 1.20 | 1.12§ .7 4 |= _ 











At Chicago, the wheat market has 
been greatly unsettled, and not until 
last week’s free selling pulled prices 
dewnward 2@3c was the declining 
tendency checked. 

Speculators were inclined to favor 
the bear side much of the time. The 
premium on cash wheat in the north- 
west was smaller, the export business 
in breadstuffs rather poor, foreign 
markets lower. Something of a col- 
lapse in the stock market last week 
also proved a_ée disturbing factor. 
Finally grain values seemed to reach 
more solid ground, and a gratifying, 
although not full, recovery was made, 

In corn unsettled weather, with 
some rains in parts of the O and Miss 
valley caused temporary firmness, 
yet prices were not well supported. 
After selling under 68c p bu, May re- 
eovered to better than 69c, with 
July a slight discount. No 2 corn in 
store 66c p bu. 

Oats were easy in tone much of the 
time in sympathy with other cereals. 
May touched 48c, Sept, new crop de- 
livery, fairly active at 41@42c, this 
contemplating oats from the crop 
of 10. 

The seed trade was quiet, with little 
actual business. Timothy averaged 
nearly steady, with prime around $4 
@4.10. p 100 Ibs, prime clover 14.75, 
hungarian 1.65@1.85, millets 1.50@2, 


At Albany, corn 70@73e p bu, oats 


@54c, rye 80@S82c, bran $26@26.50 
p ton, linseed meal 33.50, middlings 
26@30, corn meal 30@31, timothy 


hay Lb. 50 @18.50, rye straw 13.50, oat 
10@11, milch cows 25@60 ea. dairy 
butter 30@35c p Ib, eggs 40@42c p 
doz, live fowls 14@15c p 1b, potatoes 
2@ 2.25 p bbl, onions T0@80c p bu, 
cabbage 2.50@4 p 100 heads, turnips 1 
@1.25 p bbl, pea beans 2.35@2.40 p 
bu, apples 2.50@4.50 p bbl. 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale at New York. They refer to 





sold im a small way -to retailers or con- 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples—The tone is weak and 
prices in buyers’ hands, with demand 
moderate. York Imperial — brings 

$3.50@5 P bbl, Spitzenburg 2.50@4, 
Baldwin 3@3.75, Greening 3@5, Jon- 
athan 3@4.50. 

At’ Boston, a steady market for 
choice stock. Kings bring $3@4 p 
bbl, Northern Spy 2.50@3.50, Baldwin 
and Greening 2.50@3. 

At Chicago, a great deal of ordi- 
nary fruit was put away for fine. This 
is true especially of eastern apples. 
It is difficult for buyers to find high 


quality fruit. Choice to fcy Jona- 
than $3@5 p bbl, Snow 2.25@3.50, 


Baldwin 3@4, Greenin. 3@4. 
Beans—tThere is a firm holding of 

leading varieties of domestic beans, 

White kidney is searce and firm, yel- 

low eye slow. Red kidney brings 

$2.92 @ 2.95 p bu, marrow 2.95@38, yel- 

ar an??? 3.15@3.25, medium 2.32 
) OF 


At Boston, market is well supplied, 
demand moderate, prices firm. Choice 
domestic pea beans sell around $2.35 
p bu, medium hand-picked 2.25@2.35, 
yellow eyes, choice, 3.30@3.40. 

At Chicago, pea beans are in good 
request. Country holders are firm as 
is the city market. Hand-picked pea 
beans, fair to choice, $2.20@2.50 p bu, 
red kidney 2.60@2.90, Cal lima 4.80@ 
4.90 p 100 Ibs. 


Eggs—Trade slow in storage stock, 
market barely steady. Pa state and 
nearby. selected white hennery 46@ 
49c p doz, western extra 44@ 45c, cold 
stochen 2714 @28ce, limed eggs 24%4¢. 

At Chicago, receipts of strictly fresh 
are small, which induces holders to 
maintain firm views around 35@36c 
p doz Storage eggs are rather easy 
and moderate sale at 26@27c. 

Furs and Skins—Market without 
change and seasonable prices reign; 
demand good. Good to choice north- 
ern mink $3.50@5.50 ea, muskrat 20 
@50c, raccoon 1.50@2.50, striped 
skunk 50c@1. 

Hay and Straw—The situation con- 
tinues exceedingly firm. Bonded Can 
stock is being opened for domestic 
use. Only a slight increase in receipts. 
Prime timothy sells at $1.17@1.20 p 
100 lbs, No 1 1.10@1.15, clover, fey 
mixed 1.05@1.10, No 1 long rye straw 
85c, oats 55@60c. 


Mill Feeds—Buffalo gluten feed at 


New York and New York rate points 
$31.50 p ton in bulk, and 32:85 in sks; 
prices at Boston rate points respec- 


tively 31.90 and 33.25, Coarse corn 
meal 1.60@1.70 p 100 Ibs, brewers’ 


meal 1.74, flakes 2.10, middlings 27.50 
p ton, spring bran 27.75, cottonseed 


meal 35.75 @ 36.25, 


Onions—Prices are steady on good 
stock and supply is fair. Orange Co 
red or yellow $1.25 @ 2 Pp. bag, state 
and western 1.25@2, Ct valley yellow 
p 100-lb cra 1.25@1.50. 

At Chicago, trade fair, with mod- 
erate supply of both domestic and 
imported. Yellow onions in sacks of 
about 70 Ibs $1.15@1.35 p sk, red 1.10 
@1.25, Spanish onions 1.20@1.30 p 
cra of 50 Ibs. 


Potatoes—Offerings are not exces- 
sive, stock of ordinary quality and 
price irreguiar. Very few L I pota- 
toes available. State and western 
bring $1.50@1.60 p sk of 100 Ibs, 
Me p bag 1.50@1.85 and 1.75@2 p 100 
Ibs, Bermuda 3@5 p bbl. 

At Chicago, local stocks well re- 
duced and sales made readily at 45@ 
54c p bu in car lots on track. 

Potato crop was about 10% larger 
than early estimate. Probably 85% 
of crop to be shipped from here. Price 
has not changed from 25c p bu since 


Nov. Farmers are holding for 
more money.—[F. M. S., Mason Co, 
Mich, 


Prevailing price in this locality is 
25c p bu, or 5e lower than in Noy. 


Fertile Farms In Tennessee 
$5 to $10 per ac 


Fortunes are being made on fertile Tennes- 
see farms They raise big crops of Canta- 
loupes, my gel Tomatoes, String Beans, 

-- alee Horses, Cattle, ay Swine, 
as. Write me at => FH 
i, tell you how to get o ‘of th 
splenic forme for $5 to $10 per acre, Ree ohienist 
‘Traf. Mgr., N.C. & 8t.L. Ry., Depti B Nashville, Tenn, 
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im Sunay Alber- 
ta’s Valleys, Do You Want? 

~ &NO CROPS_NO PAY” 
How we make it easy for you to own Either 22? 5—‘ssriptions and alt 
practical: 











our new 1809- 








y' 
an or No Farm plan, which a aly meken 
ond: mad Conatuamn Poste Co., shou! you apartner ana- 
i = a by i x 4 A. nah a pF a a — Pacific ap <rops— 
home-making desire _ yen them watchful pay." books you 
for @ lifetime epportunity—then, by Ciamett Bes at once and in- W*st in the squares: 
vestigate all the facts. No, 1—* *Faets"* — 
Hundreds have paid fully for their homes here out of the first one or two Tilustrated, sho 
oon and made a splendid living besides. agricultural conditions 
ema ne iS ener ee to own a big farm either in the irrigated section in Alberta’s famous 
of the Bow River Valley or non-irrigated section of the Saskatchewan River Bow River Valley on 
Valiey. soil, climate, com 





Get the Land that PAYS FOR ITSELF with the FIRST Crop in oO ol-cer eae, Allan 


Sunny Alberta’s Valleys 


The Famous Valleys of Canada’s Bow River and Saskatchewan River 
On Our New Geog Permene | Plan dweller. 
Only Small Payment Down—“No Crops—No Pay”—Pay Balance St sertagetn 


Timothy, Stock 
ing and the small 
amount I re 








very possible ques- 











} ws This (11 oer tea 
In our 3,000,000-acre irrigated block in the Bow River Valley we will ne. wetrate 
break ~~" evelop your land—we willeven erect buildings, pen, foneek, ete., ata — yee mess 
nominal ¢ esa, in fact, than you could hope to do the work yourself. Shcwe that five-etesk fork 
Select your nnd tet let us put in the cop. Ask for Li ment circular. ing and dairy notes 

in Gentral Alberta we offer you a farm on & new of the Cenadien on these rich alfalfa mead- 
Pose at lowest prices and | est lead 

is is the greatest opportunt ~&,-4 ow on the 
Continent we ror such an : wry 
Pp we can ee y a ‘partnershi ip’ w 

Packie Ry pos in this bi ped rise. 





enterp 
— _— aa | a tor thts rich ignd thatigrows suck such Senki 
convince you. tus you the experience 







yt 
ra Prodecte, 9 Sugar Beets, Berries, Alfalfa, 
P. Mh o and General Stock 
=a t, a Laie 










quic mar 
certainty. Under agr 
No pay” —and ats atts om 


ou more money for life than tn any place else 
Fou independent. Send me your Da name today and 
‘or all informati 


Just ask J. S. DENNIS, Assistant to 2nd Vice-President . 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Colonization Dept., 293 9th Ave., W: 






‘ n this continent and want, 

















Frequently net from $500.00 to all 00 PER ACRE, two to three crops per year. 
Undeveloped lands can be bought very cheap and will net bigger profits each year. 
The climate is truly delightful—mild wintera aad cool summer breezes—unsurpassed 
shipping facilities—abundance of pure water—plenty of satisfactory labor. 
Write for beautiful new booklet, printed in two colors—written by a western man, 
describing in detail this wenderful country. Adsren | ns i 
WHITE, Gen'l Ind. Agt., Seaboard Air-Line 
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Prof. —, nae Lagat. 
—. ase the 
Wane in in the core belt of ‘be United States. 





Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCE 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in Vi Rab nag North and South Carolina, 
Alabama and Florida, write to 
WILBUR McCOY, 


a es 


FREE 200 PAGE BOOK 
ABOUT MINNESOTA 


COMPILED by the state, someting industries, 
CORee live stock, pr values, schools, 
churches and towns of eae county, and Minneso- 
$s splendid opportunities for any man. Sent 
aay. STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 
Dept. F, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Alwa 
This Journal 























to Sup't of | ow Bans ‘Otte Caa. 
P mnmigration, us te 
» Canadian Government lone ‘ 


sent, Roca nt, Room Bi, Surecuse 
(Use state menzest you.) (6) 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
on Editorial Page 


ys Mention ! writing any of our adver- 


tisers. You will get a very 
quick reply if you do. 
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About 80% of last rare 
on hand at the station. 


en 

20c p bu and sea 25 @ 80c. 
eee date Rinaks caused a loss of 
25% rage —— .—{O'Connor Bros, 


n 
ae estimate too | for this 
section. We still retain ° of ‘the 
crop, and ame offered 22c p bu. in 
Nov they »brought 28c.—(M. T. A., 
Waupaca « is. 

About of the potato crop was 


u er Oct freeze, and about 5% 
one etep was ruined. Mart of 
the crop was green when dug.—fC. B. 
H., Waupaca Co, Wis. 

No potato market prevails in this 
locality, @md there are dess than 20% 
of last season’s crop still on hand. 


Potatoes owe 30 p bu an Nov.— 
{c. T., Coldwater, Mich. 
Only 5% of dast season's crop on 


hand, @nd me market, Potato crop 
estimates were whigh Jast autumn.— 


{G. B. W., Burr Oak, St Joe Co, 
Mich. 

Nearly of last year’s potato 
crop 1s Stil im local warehouses or 
cellars. price at the 


a 
station B50 


e early esti- 
mate .f the pa “oon short.—{[F. E. 
L., Shelby, Geeana Co; Mich. 
Fertners stil P ey havi dis- 
posed + Rae 40% of crop. re- 
ceived bu in Nov, but now 25@ 
30c is good. Dhe farmers are not 
free sellers at present prices, and the 
demand ds ; I took for higher 


prices gn. the. near future mniess the 
farmers lose ‘their nerve, @s — 
nally are short on stock. TA. 


gene 

C., He Oity, Montcalm Ce, mek, 
Abe © of the ast .potato crop 

is st he farmers’ hands, and. S5e 


p bu is banned offered at the estatio 
The cpep was danger than cstimat 
in can allel rotting badly.—[William S., 
Lé 


en GO% of last year’s 
Still unsold in Ahis 
trict. Prices. offered ate ST@A*38c 
Du. there are t00 Sean 
potatoes, jet a tendency.to held for 
higher @fices. Abont 80% of the 
farmers are selling freely.—[M. W., 
Aroostéek Co, Me. 


Poultry—Trading is moderately ac- 
tive in dive poultry, although prices 
have mot @hanged. Buyers generally 
refuse to pay high prices asked for 
fancy steGk <n @ressed poultry, and 
prices ,hold firm. Mich, Pa, O, and 
N Y @ry-picked hroilers 18@25c p ib, 
capons 25@30c, western fowls in bbls 
and bxs  &6@218%4c, ducks 16@2ic, 
squabs $840@5-p @oz. 

At Chicago, market steady, demand 
light and movement siow. Fowls and 
spring @hickens 15@176%c p Tbh 1 w, 
roosters J1@i12c. 

Woel—Market is firm. Some jines 
quoted at a@hade Detter prices. Trade * 
in east ds assuming normal «activity 
and @& general clean-up of G@omestic 
wools pempmining in dealers’ ‘ware- 
houses, ‘preparatory to the a@vent of 
the coming clip. 


Frem 


tato «rep is - 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The. Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
wd... 32% 
08... 80 vO 2 


At New York, accumulations ©on- 
sist mostly of cmy and seconds. Buy- 
ers feel that if there were & .general 
shifting to fresh butter the supply of 
the latter W6uild het be sufficient. Top 
quotations for omy in tubs 83 @38%c 
git 208 Held cmy 82% @33e, state dairy 


At Chicago, butter market weaker 
in tone the past few days, with seme 
creameries of really good quality g0- 
ing at 32c p Ib. Choice, fresh creams 
eri eomahin at 82@82it6c. 


The ‘Cheese Markets 


At New. York, former high. prices 
fuling, am@ holdérs as firm in views 


as earlier, Top quotation is around 
I8G18%e p Ib; Sept cheese 17%, 
Winter made best 15% @16c. 

At Chicago, cheese markets firm. 
@wins, full eream, i16@17%c . p - Ib, 
daisies young Américas and iong- 


horns '16@ 16 lb. 


A Stepfather ‘should be in front of 
ery outside door, The door mat is a 
D farther than the mud scraper. 
th are worth their cost.as work 


Dm owm © 





Allied Educational Associations 





- composed of a representative from 


MARY E, LEE, OHIO 





The allied educational associations 
drew about 800 public school people 
to the Ohio capjteb during ‘holiday 
week. Section&l meetings were held 
through ‘the day and joint sessions at 
night. Programs were of unusual 
interest and carried out for the most 
part in fuli, Most of the associations 
represented discussed the report of 
the special tax committee of the sen- 
ate, which reported in favor of abol- 
ishing the mill levy for the commen 
schools, in order to @o away with the’ 
decennial state board of equalization. ; 
They favoreé the county supporting 
its own schools, depending on special 
appropriations to carry into effect | 
laws now on the gtatutes. 

This committee says: It is mani-' 
fectly not the desire to raise addi- 
tional revenue by an increase of the 
@irect levy. While jocal, not. state, 
Jevies, have always been the source! 
of burdensome taxation, yet it is/ 
more desirable to abolish the present 
direct levy than to dnerease it. 

Why increase what is burdensome 
and abolish what is not burdensome? 
This comimittee says that if the con-’‘ 
dition .of the state treasury requires 4 
the continuance of the university levy | 
of 6.345 for the time being, the amount 
derived is teo insignificant to afford 
@n excuse for a continuance of the: 
board. This caused much comment 
among the school men, who won‘ered, 
why the third sheulé be retained for’ 
the support of the universities and 
the mil abolished for the common 
acheols. It was shown that 51 coun- 
ties receive more from the state 
treasury than they pay im; that Ohio 
has a state system of schools; and 
that it would be a calamity to depart } 
from a@ state system and adopt a’ 


Strong sentiment prevailed that the 
till devy should be- retained unless 
the bill “Abolishing it should carry a 
provision furnishing as much and as 
permanent state revenue, with the 
same opportunity fer automatic in-4 
erease with the increase of the grand 
duplicate of the state, as the present 
mill levy. q 

Resolutions were edopted favoring 
the establishment of two additional ; 
nermal schools in northern Ohio; the 
creation of an industrial commission 


manufaeture, , labor, pub- 
He Schools and domestic art, the 
school commissioner to be ex-officio 4 
member of commission and to serve 
without pay. Résolutions favoring 
enactment of inheritance tax law 
preceefs to go to common schools, 
favoring a non-partisan, permanerit 
tax commission, favoring ‘ county 4 
_superintendency of schools with 
group supervision, urging teachers’ | 
Imstitutes to devote one session to 
@iscussion .of taxation, and a compe- 
tent lecturer be employed, reducing 
number of teachers’ examinaticns 
from 12 to eight a year, amendin, 
the Patterson-Boxwell iaw to mitke ft 
more just in several. respects, reeome | 
mending the enforcement of j 
school attendance law in rural dis-} 
tricts, and a better law for teachers’ 
pensions. 

Legislative committees represent- 
ing the Ohio state teachers’ associa- 
tion, the Qhio school tmprovement 
federation. the state éxaminers and. 
the township superintendents, held a 
Joint session. E. F. Moulton, former 
superintendent of Cleveland schools, 
presided. A committee composed of E. 
AJdones,former commissionerof com- 
mon schools, superintendents Chaney 
of Youngstown and H. B. Williams 
of Sandusky, F. A. Derthtck of Man- 
tua and J. R. Clark of Clark county 
was appointed to iraft a suitable bill 
providing for teackers’ pensions. This 
joint legislative committee will meet 
again this month. 

The fellowing officers were elected 
by the Ohio school improvement fed- 
eration: President, F. A. Derthick; 
secretary, W. N. Beetham, superin- 
ES of Bucyrus schools; treasurer, 

H. Dickason of Wooster university; 
saan executive committee, 5S. K. 
Mardis, inspector of Columbus schools. 
Retiring Pres Mardis appointed the 
following committee on. press and 
legisiation:; Dean Henry G. Williams 
of Athens, Superintendent John Davi- 
son of Lima, Mary B, Lee of Wester- 
ville, Superintendent C. J. Biery of 
Wauseon, Superintendent J. P. Geiger 
of Canal Dover. 

For several years 
discussed by the 


lans have been 
ied, educational 









SEE AND TRY A 


DE LAVA 


CREAM 


SEPARATO 


We cannot believe that there is a sensible man living who 
would purchase any other than a DE LAVAL Cream Sepa- 
xator for his own use if he would ‘but see and try an improved 
DE LAVAL machine before buying. 















———_ 















It is a fact that 99% of all separator buyers who do see 
and try a DE LAVAL machine before buying purchase the 
DE LAVAL and will have no other. The 1% who de not buy 
the DE LAVAL are those who allow themselves to be influenced 
‘by something other than real genuine separator merit. 






Every responsible person who wishes it may have the Free 
Trial of a DE LAVAL machine at his own home without 
advance payment or any obligation whatsoever. Simply ask 
the DE LAVAL agent in your nearest town or write to the 
Company direct. 









THe De Lava. SEPARATOR Co. 


$66-167 Broaoway 42 €. MacigoNn Sracer Davem 6 Gachamenro Srs. 
WEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


1016 WesrTern Avenue 


BSEATTLE 
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SAVES YOU 


GALLOWAY scox-ss00 


if You Ancwer This Ad 


Cut or tear out this write a 
mame to me before you buy 
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50 40 000 cant A ouF own ceket, in savi Pendens ntter 
y qno ‘OU prices 
token ae factory to sctary to you-alno a ‘sead you's my big, tree : Lt 
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"Sena Nam Satloway Company, of Amertoa 
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Thissmalt advertisement, wil make ven bi menawy v7 pen ‘pend 
yy we, only tet! you a few words here, but the Farmers 
of America kno’ w that what ay will do—I DO. 


Wilttam Calloway, President 
ee eee eee ee 


Ss ey and easiest to 4 
n=} Fag Eb gh — operations to start instantiy. 


You— 


Son fag 
ofrtomnr, in ‘turn “ues 


Seas Secs waren se 
BASOLINE ENOINES 
2 10 224 P, 





GALLOWA 









gt Ate Fa ae hest 
ummrtins thes jeavy 
k Shaft—All- ro Rod-Hard- 
Oil Gups, etc. ar ree Catalog 








supply-house Pa We turn them 
Bitke, by antommtic machinery ,timt wecan 2 
‘engine, d , at leas money than mercha rts, dealers, jobbers, 
or or similar engines for, in car-load tote for spot cash, 
the materia! at actual cost, labor at just what we pay 
of bay t, based on our tremendous outpat. 
buyin a horse. Be practical, then, 
—— farmers (over 40. strong) 
50, the bestall-around 6-H. P. 
















ge Srey 
g4a 


Biaip 


Y Get “Galloway's 
Biggest and Best 
FREE “2ighi* BOOK 


rite today for my beautifal, mew , 50-page engine book in 
Py sees! like it ever printed ‘before, full of informa- 
ty re w I make them and how you can make more 

A. pat a loway gasoline engine on yourfarm. Writew 
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associations looking toward legisla- 


| Always Mention this Journal 


geta very i 4 reply if you do, 
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tive correspondent whe wouid furnish 
state and local press with reports of 
measures in which the school people 
of the state are interested. This 
is to inélude purely educational meas- 
ures, taxation and other economic 
propositions in which the school peo- 
ple are. yitally interested. The. Ohio 
school improyement federation in- 
structed the executive _ committee. 
which appointed Mary E. Lee of 
Westerville. 

Efforts will be made to carry on 
the work of the teachers into every 
county and to make known the needs 
of the common schools. The princi- 
pal matters discussed were taxation, 
normal shools, industrial, agricultural, 
domestic science training, and the 
school revenue problem. Much dis- 
satisfaction was expressed over the 
distribution of school revenues. 

The township superintendents 
maintain an aggressive organization. 
They fayor township superintendency 
of schools and will not co-operate in 
any measure looking toward superin- 
tendency that does not provide for 
this. Various organizations favor 
county superintendency with group or 
township supervision. So far no one 
has been able to offer a compromise 
that the township superintendents 
will accept, and the general assem- 
bly seems disinclined to enact a law 
when the educators themselves can- 
not get together on a plan. It thus 
looks as if the hopes for county 
superintendeney will be in the air for 
some time unless powerful organiza- 
tions push it. The grange has stood 
for county supe®intendency for a 
number of years. 


Country Produce Markets 
wheat $1.20 





OHIO—At Columbus, 
Bob": corn 61@68c, oats 46 @ 49¢, rye 
bran 29 p ton, middlings 27, tim- 
othy hay 12@138, oat straw 5.50, rye 
straw 6@6.50, milch cows 25@60 ea, 
dairy butter 55 @ 30c p lb, eggs 38c p 
doz, live fowls 13c_ p 1b, potatoes 48@ 
0c p bu, onions 85c@1, cabbage 35 p 
ton, turnips 35c p bu, pea beans 2.20, 
apples 3@4 p bbl. 

At Cleveland, dairy butter 25@26c 
Pp lb, cheese 18@19c, eggs 38c p doz, 
apples $3.50@4 p bbl, potatoes 0@ 
Oc p bu, sweets 3.25 @ 3.50 p bbl, on- 
ican 2.50 @ 2.80 p 100 lbs, cabbage 80 
@35 p ton, Hubbard squash 45@50, 
wheat 1.23 p bu, corn 70@Tic, oats 
Hie, middlings 28 p ton, bran 26.50, 
gluten 31; hominy 29.50, oil meal 36, 
timothy’ hay 18:50@ 19, rye straw 9.50, 
gat 8.50. 


NEW YORK-—At Buffalo, pea beans 
$2.25 @2.30 p bu, dairy butter 24@28e 
p lb, cheese 16@17c, eggs 38@40c p 
doz, live fowls _16c p Ib, potatoes 50c p 
bu, sweets 1.50@3 p bbl, cabbage 2.50 
@4 p 100 heads, turnips ‘80 @ 90 p bbl, 
squash 75c@1 p 100 lbs, onions 65 @ 
75e p_ bu, apples 2@5 p bbl, timothy 
hay 17.50@18 p ton. 

At Rochester, wheat $1.18@1.20 p 
bu, rye 75@80c, corn 73@75c,. oats 48 
@50c, bran 25@26 p ton, middlings 
26@27, corn meal 32@34,-cabbage 14 
@15, Hubbard squash 2@3e p 1b; on- 
ions 70@S8Vc p bu, turnips 35@45c, 
pea beans 1.90@2, apples 2@38 p bbl, 
emy butter 36@3ic p Ib, eggs 40@42c 
Pp doz, timothy hay 16@21 p ton, rye 
straw 11@13, oat 8@10. 


At Syracuse, dairy butter 30@35c p 
Ib, eggs 40@42c p doz, live fowls 16 
@lic p lb, cabbage $20@25 p ton, po- 
tatoes 40@45c p bu, onions 50 @60c, 
turnips 253@40c, apples 75c @1.50, tim- 
othy hay 16@18 p ton, aifalfa 12@ 
14, oat straw 10@11, honey 12@l4c 
p tb, navy beans 2.25@3 p bu. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, po- 
tatoes 50@70c p bu, sweets $3.50@4 p 
bbl, onions 70@ Tic p bu, cabbage 1.40 
@1.60 p bbl, honey 15@17c p lb, ap- 
ples 3.25@3.50 p bbl, navy beans 2.40 
@2.50 p bu, corn 7T3@T4e, oats 52e, 
timothy hay 19.75@20 .p ton, rye 
straw 11@11.50, oats 9.50@10, mid- 
dlings 32@33,. bran 28@28.50, dairy 
butter 23c p Ib, live fowls 16@1i7c, 
eges 387@88c p doz. 

At Philadelphia, wheat $1.25@1.26 
p bu, corn 68@69c, oats 53@54c, tim- 
othy hay -21@22 p ton, rye straw 17@ 
17.50, oats 9.50@10, bran egy Sy 
dairy butter 83@34c p Ib, eggs 42c 
doz, live fowls 16c p tb, potatoes 55@ 
60c p bu, onions 75 @ 8c, gomeeee 1.75 
@2 p bbl, apples 2.50@5. 


It is a mighty poor plan to give ad- 
vice to your wife or to your neigh- 
bors... Better keep your mouth shut 
and get busy,—{D, Ward King. 
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FERTILIZER QUOTATIONS 
Any Brands? 


Many of the brands of fertilizer 
sold. in the middle states, although 
put out under the names of various 
concerns, or “works,” are manufac- 
tured and sold by the American ag- 
ricultural chemical company. It is 
the so-called northern fertilizer trust. 
The southern fertilizer trade is like- 
wise. dominated by the Virginia- 
Carolina chemical company. 

American Agriculturist for Jan- 
uary 1, 1910, on Page 14, print- 
ed a review of supply, demand and 
prices for agricultural chemicals and 
fertilizing materials. It showed that 
there had been no perceptible in- 
crease in wholesale prices of most 
forms of plant food. Therefore, de- 
clared American Agriculturist, there 
is no excuse for advancing retail 
prices of fertilizers to consumers, 

In connection with that article by 
American Agriculturist was printed 
a letter from the American agricul- 
tural chémical company stating that 
it did not contemplate any increase 
in prices to its dealers. 

The Facts Called for 


But now complaints are being made 
to American Agriculturist that, as a 
matter of fact, some local dealers are 
already talking higher fertilizer 
prices to farmers for this spring. 

American’ Agriculturist therefore 
calls for the facts, Every farmer is 
asked to write to American Agricul- 
turist, 439 Lafayette street, New York, 
answers to these questions: 1, What 
was the name and quantity of each 
brand of fertilizer you bought in 
1909? 2, What was the name and 
address of the dealer from whom it 
was purchased? 3, What was the 
price charged you for it, either for 
spot cash or on time? 4, What price 
is now quoted you by the same dealer 
on the same brand? 5, What reason 
does the dealer give for the higher 
price? 

If possible, also state the guaran- 
teed analysis of the goods you bought 









































last year; and what is the guaran- 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
> _American Agriculturist.. At a cost of only FIVE 
a word you can advertise anything you 

wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we. cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to ye > inser- 
tion, in issue of fae following week. ° Advert ertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ will be 
accepted at the above rate, will be inserted 
in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

_NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or .display of-any kind 
a ~ allowed under this head. thus making a 
bode as noticeable as a large one. 
aot RATE for the “‘Farmer’s Exchange’’ 
tising is only FIVE cents a word each 

Address 


but 


adver- 
insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayetie Street, New York City 








LIVE STOCK 





JACKS AND MULES—Raise mules ane get rich; 
800 fine, large jacks, jennies and mules; 14 to 17 
hands high, weigh from 1500 Ibs; good ones. 
I pay part of shipping. Mules in teams or carload 
lots. Stock guaranteed. Write for prices today. 
KREKLER’S JACK FARM, West Elkton, Ohio. 


700. to 





PRIZE HOLSTEINS—Jersey Reds, Berkshires, Ches- 


ter Whites, cheap. Genuine big-bed. non-fading 
roofing slate at wholesale prices. W. M. BENNINGER, 
Benningers, Pa. 





BERKSHIRES—Sows ready fall 
will please anyone; Bronze turkeys; 


BROS, Freeport, ¢ 


to breed, ie 


write. 





DUROC PIGS, $10. Anconas, Col wrentetiat, w 
Rocks. SERENO WEEKS, DeGraff, Ohi 


GENERAL INTERESTS 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


Talend Red erela, $1.18 cach, yh ~ 
coc! 

$4 each. Booklet teading varieties 
free.. A. G. MeCAIN CO, ode N J. 


ag ee Sr ringe 
a. ‘aa 


ox Block Bleck “Chie 





STANDARD BRED, heavy laying White Wyandottes 
ye et ee be and eggs for sale. 
Choice cockerels $2 for pamphiet. IVY- 
WOOD POULTRY PARM, a A -, Pa. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL ART LINEN centerpieccs Wil 

b+ he Pa SL. BOS 
cents, to Catalog. <A. 

REMILLARD & CO. Dept It uM, "Springfield Mase 





VIGOROUS, EARLY-HATCHED Ag — from 
bred- hd Jat and standard bred combs ; 
choice — comb pallets, eRED D. 
MANN. Atwater, N 


SINGLE COMBED Rhode Island Reds, Rose +g sad 
White Leghorns, few cholce cockerels, pairs and tri. 
gheap;,petisaetion guaranteed. BER DILLENBECK, 


BLACK BREASTED GAMES—Silver duckwing 
game Bantams, prize ~ winners; wo orn 
coekerels, 1 each, AUSTIN JACKSON, Mineral 


» 2 











263 EGG STRAIN, Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Eggs and day old chicks. 


DRY BATTERIES RENEWED by anyone tor % 
Formula $1. One tt, thie Sen ooe Se. PAIR 
MOUNT TELEPHONE CO, Leightong Corners, N _ 

















10 LOVELY POSTCARDS, Settle 
lent bi . & CO, D 2%, w 
Home St, New York. 
BARNS OF i ong nae 7 
Book for a Wine acre 


faetory. 
Bellefontaine, — 


OUR HELP BUREAJ 
Five Cents a Word 











Safe delivery 
Circular free. GRANT MOYER, Fort ‘Plain. NY. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS, cows, heifers and calves; fine 
individuals, UNITED BREEDERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION, 


bred. 
Wyalusing, Pa. 
TWENTY HIGH GRADE Holstein cows, 
large and very heavy milkers. V. D. ROBINSO 5 
Edmeston, N Y. 








SITUATION WANTED—MALE ~ 


BOY, 17, wishes splorment on, farm. Has som 
experience, “ BOX 15, appaqua, N Y. 


MALE HELP \ WANTED 
PR ry ge mail cler clerks, customs employey 


























BARRED BOCKE-—Costaete for as fe snd and $5 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Meyersdale, 

MAMMOTH BRONZE costae, large frame, good 
bone, well marked. Stamp. MISS L. b. KIRBY, 
Draper, Va. 

BEAUTIFUL EGG CATALOG, Orpingtons, Leg- 
horns, Collies. CLYDE BURNESON, West Bridge- 
water, 

JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for sale, 
9 cows, bed heifers, 11 bulls. 8. E. NIVIN, Landen~ 

rg, 

RHODE ISLAND RED cockefels, two and three 
“~— each. MES THOMAS WALKER, Saratoga, 

BUFF PUEMOUTE. ROCKS—Fine cockerels for 
i Also eggs. © WM G. MOYER, Quakertown, 

EXTRA 


‘FINE Barred Rocks, cockerels and pullets, 
—_ to please. GEQ GREENWALD, Hainesport, 





vanpeaes Bronze turkeys, Wolf strain: Stomp, 
MRS M. FIELD, East Freetown, Cortland Co, N Y. 





HENS, COCKERELS, Barred Rock, White Wyan- 
dotte, beauties. MISS CLARA SMITH, Croxton, Va. 


Pave 0 CRUE? qireres. cocmecs d pullets. 
R. D. BELSHAW, Jordanville, NY. 























LEGHORN COCKERELS, eggs and chicks, LEG- 
HORN FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 
BARRED gg kerels, prize wi PHILIP 
GALLMAN, Eden, N ¥. 
HIDES AND FURS 
HIDES—We pay highest prices for hides and 
skins. Freight paid over 100 ds. 


on shipments poun: 
Write for tags and prices. PENNSYLVANIA HIDE 
& LEATHER CO, Scranton, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





NEW STRAWBERRY, the t the best Boe introduced, 42 
other varieties, none better. Choice, second-crop 

potatoes. Seed corn, 35 years’ experience. Write 
for free plant seed and poultry catalogue, describes 
stock fully. JOHN W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 


SEED CATALOG—Send us your name and address, 
and we will mail free our 1910 catsles, ef seed a. 
seed corn, seed _ an seed, in fact, rything 
in seeds. MACE & NSFIELD, Greenville, Ohie. 


FOR SALE—Red clover seed $9 ste ewe | 
Crimson seed $8.50 bushel, _ oe $2.50 
buckwheat 75c bushel, seed tatoes $3. bag. 
JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford. t Del. 








spring tions everp 
Salary $600 to $1500. Permanent t emplosmes, 








_— 
Over appointments during 1910. Annual vam 
tions. education sufficient. “Pyll’”’ not m 
quired. 30 free scholarships. Write for schedu 
show! dates and free ge encyclopedia, 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS, Dept 122, Rochester, N Y. 

MEN WANTED— unnecessary, for fire 
men or brakemen on rallresds increa 
business; no strike. 20-30; $80-$100 month 
Promotion. gh Ringe ® Sy last fog 
months. Send i hight, 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION a m iit, Monre 
Street, Brooklyn, New York, 

WANTED—Young meee, he 
tric motormen, conductors, porters. un ire 


train Hu 
to work. $60 to $150 per month. 500 more wanted 


-_ 
ition wanted 
t RAILWAY ¢ = ‘No.1 








a FRUIT FARM POREMAN—Actin, 
man, who understands pruning, sprayin 
first year; rapid advancem 
BOX 55, Route 1, Chesapeay 
Lawrence Co, O. 





Ry rt apa 
guaranteed. one free. EAS 
ERN TELEGRAPS SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 





FOUR SALESMEN oe best farm and garden seedy 
north of Washington, good pay, gaa 
permanent. COBB COMPANY, Franklia, Mass 


AGENTS WANTED 


i, a> daily selling our Handy Tool, 
tning seller. 


in Ligh le a. 
MFG. COMPANY, 453 Third ud Bt. Dep 


articles 
THOMAS 
ton, 0 
OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Ead 
Week 


MARYLAND FARMS FOR SALE—180-acre = 
farm, 100 acres under the plow, good barns 
stables, plenty fruit, 2 miles from two a 
double tract, 2 miles from steamboat landing, impre 
by an 8-room house and beautiful shade trees. Term 
to suit. * Price $5000 a ae ae. Wr 
to J. A. JONES & CO, Salisbury, 


8000 MONEY-MAKING MS one tis “ 
states. One acre to a thousdiva. $15,488 




















Stock and tools included with many ‘te to aattle es 
kcly. Tilustrated ay “guide No 28” 
car fare paid. E. STROUT CO, Dept 1 


47 West 34th a. New York. 


64 ACRES, 6-room house, basement bers. ae 
floors. Condition of buildings good A 








NORTHERN GROWN—Clover, alsike, Canada \» 
cowpeas; soy beans, gg mere ory 


timothy, 
speltz, oats, etc. ANS, Lock Box, 422, 
West Branch, Mich. 





SEED OATS that yield. = Soe breaks all 
records. Nothing like it. corn. Samples 
ane catalog free. THEO gunT's. & SONS, Melrose, 

oO 





PEACH TREES 5c, plum trees 12%c. Send to 
G. C. STONE’S Wholesale Nurscries, Dansville, New 
York, for 80-page catalog. Established 40 years. 


THE NIAGARA TOMATO (a new one) is posi- 
tively the earliest ever grown, Deseription and seed 
pri W. F.-TUMBER, New Fane, N Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—25 of the best varieties. 
Description or price-list free by writing. G. E 
BUNTING, Selbyville, Del. 


SENATOR DUNLAP strawberry plants and Cuthbert* 
raspberry sets. Write:for prices. C. H. VAN GAAS- 
BECK, Chemung, N Y. 


SEND FOR ue 15th annual catalog of fresh dug 
trees and plants. . C. BRYANT, Nurseryman, Dans- 

















ville, N 

CLOVER —, timothy; 28 
rieties. Sold direct. GLICK’S SED. TARMS. tor 
castcr, Pa. 





IRISH COBBLER potatoes for seed. PICKERING 
BROTHERS, Fairport, N y Y¥. 


“oo Seed potatoes. ORRIN DOUD, Fillmore, 








DOGS, RABBITS AN AND PET STOOK 


SEVENTY thoroughbred bred foxhouna a any age, 
$5 to $8. Thirty 1 year to 4 y ranteed dead 
game from start to finish. FAIRMOUNT 1 KENNELS, 


orchard, pears, 
stores; $2100, % cash. 
Owego, Tioga Co, N Y. 


$1700 TAKES 114-ACRE FARM to close-estate. Ta) 
good orchards, plenty timber, good ings. R F By 
telephone, near school and R BR station. Write 
other farm bargains. VALLEY FARM AGENC 
Waverly, (N N Y. » 


"MARYLAND FARM for and chea 


1 mile to railroad village, church 
*S. FARM AGENG 








sale— Best 
one ever offered; fine climate, fertile soil, gooa sg! 
and truck farm. 
UEL P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, 


LIVE STOCK AND TOOLS; 60 acres; 10- 
barn, silo, ice house, furniture, ete; pr 
FRED SPIELMANN, Youngsville, 8S 


For full particulars, address 7 
Wicomico Co 











FARM, 70 acres, at station; $1800; farm, 138 act 
at station, $3500; farm, 912 acres, 6 miles from 
tion, $6500. LaFAYETTE MANN, Amelia, Va 


Two Minne gg —d FARMS for sale, improved, 
smooth, watered, 687 and 185 ac 
J. SINGLETON DIGGS. Lynchburg, Va. 


GOOD FARMS. All sizes, reasonable prices, Ne 
all parts of New York state. Catalog free. NORT! 
ERN REALTY CO, Syracuse, N Y. 


121 ACRES, 
om railroad. 


dor, Tioga Co, N 











Jand. house nearly n 
vo LEWIS’ FARM 4 iG ch 





For 


CHEAP FARMS and how to them. 
RARTGES, c 


Senate. Sets CHARLES °S. 
man, Bucks Co, Pa. 


TO LET, sell or exchange—I97-acre fem 
oo genera improv vements. G . B. EDDY’ G 








WANTED—Good size dairy farm, on shares, 
or March; own help. » KLOMP, Route 17, Jan 
town, N ¥. 








THOROUGHLY BROKEN ng ~ ag 
hounds, good hunters. Stamps f 
TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


Route 4, Red Lion, Pa. 
fox and_ rabbit 
‘or reply. AMBROSE 





THOROUGHBRED Holstein. calves; prize’ winners. 
HOLSTEIN FARM, Seven Valley, Pa. 





LARGE rRovED De Yorkshire swine. 


Ex- 
tra fine stock, A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 





~ LARGE ENGLISH ee pigs. ROBERT D:- 


EDDY. Cattaraugus. 





WANTED—Pigeons. SQUABBERY, Marietta, Pa. 
MACHINERY AND DMPLEMEN TS 





MONEY SAVED by using the Roy stanchion, 
made to-fit any stable. —s reasonable. A pleasure 
to ag your inquiry for price and booklet: ROY 
B , EB Barnet, Vi, 
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“The Percentage of Sales Was S 
. isfactory” 

Orange Judd Company, New Yor 
N Y. Dear Sirs: The results fro 
my advertisement in A A were vé 
good. The percentage of sales W 
satisfactory, and I- expect to use # 
AA “co a@ little oe 
Lewis, Coshocton, N Y. ¢ 





amas = ee ke 6h CO 
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MANURES AND: 5. deearolnase  aeatamed * BY ijt 


In Minnesota 


are millions of acres 
still awaiting the men 
to develop them and make 





eal | 


eg of the same brand -this 
oe year’s goods are of 
poorer penne is, if they con- 
tam a smaller percentage than last 
year of available nitregen, potash and 
phosphoric acid—inquire why, and 
yeport “alt the reasons to American 


? 





Read carefully the editoria] leader, 
en Page 158 of this issue, — 
upon this grave problem. 

The Trust’s Brands 

In order that every farmer may 
fully understand this whole matter 
and be able intelligently to report to 
American Agriculturist the facts 
about fertilizer prices in his own in- 
dividual case, a list is printed below 


) BF) BFleeel -bel 


oe 


! 












































some ef the different brands put out by 
; CS eee them productive. 
mpany: 
. “anaes Agricultural Chemical Co 
— puts out these brands under its own 
~ name: Special grass and garden . ® 
Sl mixture, grass and oats fertilizer, ahaa progress has been rapid in — Minnesota's 
= grass and lawn top-dressing, tobacco towns and villages, its schools its roads 
— Hartel _ Spe: Erveer, high-grade t- and Ss taken its lines and rural mail service—yet there 
fire bacce manure. The trust also owns » an th f still t od 
thie and puts out two brands under the are many ere the farms are 00 
cei name of Baker, Bradley brands 1, ’ neighbors too far apart, so that more farmers would be w 
=—a Church’s 1, Clark's Cove 6, Crocker’s . 
irae 
__@ 17. Cumberland 4, Darling 8 Great! @The Northern Pacific Railway In the northem part of the state is a ‘vast region of most fertile 
el Eastern 9, Pacific 3, soluble Pacific r - 
ram ame 1, Packer’s Union 5, Quinnipiac has 1,900 miles of steel highway sul where — = get  abiggs 
ma & Read's 13,.Standard 5, Tucker's 2, / - Minn sota. s Fe t lands, or state or cut-over tim lands at Ww prices 
: Wheeler's 9, Williams’ & Clark’s 8§,| 12 e , Serving importan’ «Mi a a 2 exceedingly healthful; the air is dry 
clive, East India 10, Lambertson & Hance 4, and growing cities and towns. 
vag Lazarette S, Milson 13, More-Phillips 7 and clear—conducive to vigor and to refreshing sleep. Minne- 
reall wen a La Lames , Perwienw Its arteries of travel pulsate day sota is a beautiful state, with rolling land and upwards of 
JInion 4, anion es i, agara 4, . . 2 
a BB Preston's 1, Reese's 6, Suffolk Co 4 | and night with the life of the ten — — large and small, mviting to summer out- 
As Bowker Fertilizer Co, including all] commonwealth. and angling. The woods in the Norther part 
oul the Bowker brands and the Stock- y aon of for th an. 
read, bridge manures, operates in harmony qo rtunities are crowded game various kinds for the sportsm 
iy vith American: Agricultural Chemt- | Oe eee ons Gln short, Minnesota is a delightful place to work, to live 
cal Co. thickly in Minnesota, for the far- oni iif 
a . = deen 6 anh ts to aeon | ner, el merchant, man = aoe oe 
: sold in an in the dairyman, - 
Def Atlantic states are included in the uf . . di @The great markets in close proximity at the Head of the 
__ BB ist put up by  Virginia-Carotina | Vlacturer, artisan and investor. Lakes and the Twin Cities, offer a ready and convenient dis- 
= Chemical Cn. 
Send for free copy of our OPPORTUN- posal of farm products. 
ET Regers ‘cn Other Breniis fer case buiaies Aare us hitoare 


The above questions should also be acific cities towns with Professor "s articles 
cack answered with respect to any other e 7 ren Ge —— @ Read Shaw’s ° ° 
__ 9M brands of fertilizers, by whomever- — pps ane: —— about Minnesota now appearing in 
wg made. All the facts, about all fer- Secretasies of Commercial Clubs, whe this paper. Think of the opportu- 


tilizers, are wanted, irrespective o* | will gladly help you in any way to get located. 
whether the goods are trust-made or 


ab 


nities which Minnesota might hold 





Terms ti-trust brands. @ The Northern Pacific y y : 
hes : seers fen wile te the onione we, for YOU and write today for fur- 
The Milk Market along its lines. Printed price lists and © ther information to 


At New York, the exchange price | descriptions will be furnished on application - . 
remains at 4c p at to the shipper Im! 4. Thomas Cooper, Land Commissioner L. J. BRICKER, Gen’! Immigration Agent 
the 26-c zone, or i p qt can : *_ aaah . 

delivered in New York. The market | Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Mina. Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
is quiet, the cut in the exchange prite 
having served to reduce the supply to 


. e & oe 

some extent. The demand is better 

than it was in some quarters, but is Or ] i 

not sufficient to take. up the entire 

supply. 
" The receipts of miik and cream in «6 Scenic Highway through ss 
boat tee ee ee The the Land of Fortune 


22 were as follows: 








a Mik Cream : A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul 
7 i Pf oe ye 37,264 ; 
~ Susquehanna ......... 11,422 
West Shore ......-+:. oe 
ackawanma ......... 45, 1,540 MENTION THE AMERICAN AGEICULTURIST 
N Y Cent (Jong haul). 43,950 1875 





Y Cent (Harlem)... 18975 7 
Datario. scivcsbecede<s 35,706 2571 Try a Bit of Winter 
Lehigh Valiey ......- en Heed 
d, ti ew Haven <i .ccceses 7 

ee veo 7) IN Your Yard, or on Your Farm — 
Scowan -.-.se--245,488 10,051 Grow violets, pansies, lettuce; 
have early cabbage and tomato 
Distemper—C. McH., New York, has plants. 

five-year-old horse, purchased last 
pring, that has recently developed 
ome trouble in throat or nose, inter- 
ering with his breathing when draw- 
ng heavy loads. Since his purchase 





BIG SEED BOOK FREE 


BEST NEW CROP GROWN SEEDS 
IN THE WORLD AT FARMER PRICES. 
in addition we give @ whole tot of extes 












Totals 








és FREE to you $A postal cord wil brig 
it to yourdoor. Write for & today; cho 


The plants get all the light. seat ate bo 











horse has been i ood healtn sa : north, south and west Address 
vith the exception of 4 davate attack << Thousands in use 4 — : : ‘ avast 
aaistemper, which caused the glands : and Cold-frames. Write for the catalog—You will enjoy the -uaee> RATEKIN’S SEED 
ack of the jaws, beneath the ears, to thoughts it sugge Then some Sash. SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
fell and remain permanently en- Sunlight Co. wm! B: _ “a eet i 
Aree. The cause of the trouble is LOUISVILLE, Ky. You will enjoy the crops they expedite. 








| SE, 2OuDt. distemper, which oftew Dont Cail That Flag a Rag” 
ves the glands permanently  en- corbin yecert 
arged and the mucous membranes LAND is MORE soothe yh Carnes of, if you love the Stars and Stripes get this new 


Mhickened in the larynx and nostrils, In smerican song. Words and music, © cents, postpaid, 
ag rise to a condition knewn as SS 3 Tes Author Bex, 122, Bridgeport, Conn. 
ick wind, In this case no doubt the 

PPlication of a severe blister about Fou wast nd poem we Faire ay 

















Won | 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
rer MEMES the antaen ae'geieena ween ae IN BUSINESS! | 
ter iS the animal is valuable I would ad- “ Strawberry Plants That Grow’ - teers s i a eee ee pan RS 
ise that he be examined by a com-j Al Stenéerd variction pis tae, Siegen jay bakes town- and and retail catalog FREE. 
‘tent veterinarian, rather than take Sev tnd Grape Plant and Anparagig aot fn Small Pusiness | 4.8. WESTON 4 00., R.D.5, Bridgman, Mich. 
ny chanee of having him perms | sas Culseel Inarection Pres. OCRACY, - 
ently disabled, oo: WHEE, -—* oan, we Mention A A When You Write, 


ie Geaae & ines Si 
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“EVENINGS” 














By Will 


autor of “Steve Larkin, 
and other stories 


Templer 








Chapter IV—Serving for His Rachel 


N THE morning after Thanks- 
giving day Clarence was 
awakened from a not untrou- 

bled sleep by the ringing of church 
bells; _As he lay wondering and. lis- 
tening to the beating of the rain there 
came the sound of rapid footfalls, foi- 
lowed in an instant by a thundering 
rap at the front door. His mother re- 
rponded and he heard a yoice say: 
“Bill Tucker wants Clarence t’ come 
down t’: th’ wharf right away.” 

He did not catch his mother’s re- 
sponse. That old Tucker, his father’s 
friend and his own lifelong mentor 
and companion, had need of him was 


enough. With a shout, “Tell Bill 
I’m coming,” he tumbled into kis 
clothes, kissed his mother goodby 


and rushed off to perform his heroic 
part in the shipwreck scene , already 
described. 

Beyond a stiffness in ®is joints and 
muscles, young Northcote suffered no 
evil effects from his \wng, cold swim; 
his splendidly healthy young body 
came back to its normal condition 
within a few hours, but while he lis- 
tened with natural satisfaction to the 
praise bestowed upon him, in his 
mind he was nervous and ill at ease, 
with Kathie’s pale, frightened face 
ecntinually before him. On the sec- 
ond day he visited her in company 
with others and ‘received from her 
eyes a message of love and con- 
stancy that sent him away in an ec- 
stasy of exalted feeling. His realiza- 
tion of a need of manliness on his 
part and his sense of responsibility in 
view of recent events grew on him 
hourly. His companions missed him 
at his usual haunts; his mother noted 
with anxiet;; his mociy demeanor, 
and with great wonde: his suddenly 
resumed close applicaiion to pencil 
and drawing board and to his little 
workshop where the beautiful crea- 
tions of his brain, ofttimes took shape 
in the form of exquisite wood carv- 
ings. He was bending over his draw- 
ing board on the morning of the 
fourth day after the secret marriage, 
when his mother rapped at his door. 
“Mr Granger is here and wants to see 
you” she said. 

Clarence’s heart leaped to his 
throat. Physical fear had small place 
in his makeup but he knew John 
Granger and he feared for Kathie. 
“Tell Mr Granger I'll be down at 
once, Mother,” he said. 

At the foot of the stairs the man 
and boy met—the man gray and 
stern, with rebellious heart at having 
to perform this enforced duty; the 
boy pale and trembling through fear 
for the life’ and welfare of another. 
Their eyes met and neither quailed 
in the gaze. 

“Come with me; my girl. needs 
you,” the man said, chokingly, and 
the boy followed him without a word. 

The sick girl lay with closed eyes 
and feeble breath when the twain en- 
tere@ her room. For hours she, had 
lain thus quietly, but the effect of her 
opiate must soon be exhausted and 
then the. doctor's experiment would 
be put to test. 

The physician drew two chairs to- 
@ether near where the fair young 
head lay on.the pillow. . “Sit down 
here, you two,” he commanded. 
“Granger, get that bulidog look off 
your face! Clarence, buck up and be 





SyYNopsis oF PRECEDING CHAPTERS: Clar- 
ence Northcote, handsome, athletic and 
general favorite, but with no special 
for-e of character, and still but a school- 
boy, becomes engaged to John Granger's 
@aughter, Kathie, unknown to her pa- 
rents or his. They plan to attend a 
Thankseiving party with mutual friends 
in a city thirty miles distant. They- 
are to be chaperoned by one of the 
steadiest of the young women of the 
village, who is also invited, and the pa- 
rents on this account offer no objec- 
tions. During the temporary absence of 
the chaperon the frivolity of the evening 
is cavped by the marriage of Clarence 
and. Kathie. . All are pledged to secrecy. 
Marence makes a daring rescue. John 
Granger learns of the secret marriage 
and his wrath sends Kathie into delirium 
and frightens him back to his senses. 


StS 





@ man; you are not here to attend a 
funeral, but to help prevent one. Look 
just as you do after you’ve made a 
home run! There, you’re both doing 
better now. Hush! She’s beginning to 
stir. Mrs Granger, stand at the foot 
of the bed and when the proper time 
comes, smile your best, real mother 
smile.” 

Suddenly the invalid opened her 
eyes and fixed them on her mother’s 
smiling face. A puzzled expression 
crept into her eyes. Slowly she lifted 
her hands from beneath the coverlet 
and as slowly turned her gaze on the 
two men sitting so quietly by her 
bed. A mingled look of terror, sur- 
prise and incredulity came over her 
face. Then at a signal from the doc- 
tor, father and husband arose to- 
gether and each gently took one of her 
hands. A sob arose in John Granger’s 


throat, but he choked it down. 
“Daughter,” he said, in deep, tender 
tones, “Mother and Father and Clar- 


ence are all here. Don’t worry, dear. 
We all love you and want to help you 
get well. You must lie still and rest 
now,” and he tenderly kissed her. 

A look of ecstatic happiness took the 
Place of the chaos in Kathie’s eyes. 
“Clarence,” she whispered, and with 
a scarely breathed “Darling,” the 
young husband took his bridal kiss; 
then she lay quietly with closed lids 
from which happy tears slipped down 


her cheeks. “She will live,” whis- 
pered the doctor. “She is sane now, 
and will sleep. When she awakes, 


she must find you men there, just as 
you are now.” 

It was past noon 
awoke from a refreshing sleep 
the glow of reason and hope 
happiness shining in her eyes. She 
grected the two watching men with 
delijzyhted wonder that grew apace as 
she listened to the kind assurances of 
her stern father as to her future wel- 
fare and happiness. Clarence, too full 
of emotion to speak, kissed her good- 
by .and hurried away to hide his 
happy tears. 

In the evening of that day John 
Granger again stood on 1 .reshold 
of Mrs Northcote’s home. and _ re- 
turned the widow's inquiring look 
with one of lm resolution, “You 
will. come in r Granger?” the avid- 
ow suggested. ° 


when Kathie 
with 
and 


“Yes,-I have a matter of -impor- 
tance to talk over with you. Is Clar- 
ence at home?” 

Mrs Northcote wondered greatly, 
“T think so,” she replied. ‘“I should 


him come in and go up to his room 
some hours ago, but I have not seen 


him since he went witk you this 
morning.” 

“Please call him down, for my er- 
rand concerns us all,” said the visitor, 


and a few minutes later there sat to- 
gether’ by Mrs Northcote’s reading 
lamp a resolute man, a badly bewil- 
dered woman and a curiously expec- 
tant -boy. 

John Granger went straight to the 
heart ‘of his subject. “Mrs North- 
cote,” he said, “I have a letter from 
Mrs Henry Allen: of Freeport. Mrs 
Allen. -writes. me that during her ab- 
sence on. Thanksgiving evening your 
son and my. daughter were married 
at her home there. . Although Ferthie 
has not told me so in-so many vvords, 
I have ample proof that the story is 
true.” 

Startled almost out of her wits, the 
widow turned to her son with the 
question, “Clarence, is this true?” 

“Every word of it,” responded the 
boy, doggedly. 

“Then,” resumed Granger, address- 
ing the widow, “our way of, duty is 
plain. These two are mere children. 
Your son ‘has not been-trained to any 
gainful occupation and is ineapable 
of supporting my - daughter, who 
at present is incapable of be- 
ing anything -but a schoolgirl: Tf 
have been terribly shaken by. this af- 
fair, but have come to view it with 
something like calmness and common 
sense. We cannot undo the childish 
wrong of Thanksgiving evening, but 
we may assist these wayward chil- 
dren to make their future lives suc- 
cessful and themselves an honor to 
us in our old age. I have a plan that 
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I think you will fall in with, and it is 
one which Clarence must accept if he 
has the manhood in his »nakeup that, 
I shall require in my daughter’s hus-~- 
band. I will take him into my em- 
ploy and teach him my trade and 
business. For the period of two years 
he must live here at home, and his 
relations with Kathie must .be no 
more intimate than they ever have 
been. Of course he may see her fre- 
quently, but always in the presence 
of a third person. If, at the end of 
the two years he has made good in 
industry, character and proficiency, I 
will receive him into my family as 
my son-in-law.” He turned suddeniy 


to Clarence and demanded: “Young 
man, what is your answer?” 
During this harangue the alert 


mind of Clarence had been working 
rapidly. The trade of a builder was 
clean and honorable; he had to have 
some stated occupation and this one 
was aS good as any. He would at 
least see Kathie almost daily and— 
well, here was an easy way out 6f an 
embarrassing situation. His decision 
was made quickly; he raised his head 
and looked John Granger in the 
eyes. “I will accept your offer, sir,” 
he said with quiet dignity. “When do 
I begin?” 

“Tomorrow morning,” returned the 
builder, as he rose to go. 

Scarcely a nine days’ wonder, the 
small ripple caused by the news of 
the Northcote-Granger secret mar- 
riage passed quickly away. Clarence 
slipped quietly into the new life to 
which John Granger had so dicta- 
torily introduced him and all seem- 
ingly promised well. At that season 
of the year nearly all work was done 
under cover in the well-lighted, well- 
warmed home shop. There was abun- 
dance of clean, sweet-smelling pine 
end spruce and cypress to plane and 
fit and make up into sashes, blinds, 
doors and window frames, plenty of 
well-seasoned maple, oal and ash to be 
turned into columns, newel posts and 
stair rails. Naturally artistic, the 
work came as second nature to Clar- 
ence, who wrought so skillfully and 
so intelligently that even John Gran- 
ger, the silent, practical man of af- 
fairs, softened perceptibly and often 
gave his young apprentice a meed of 
praise. 

Kathie, under the twin incentives 
of youth and health, was rapidly 
blossoming into te glorious woman- 
hood designed for her by nature. 
Often she came to the shop and lin- 
gered over the bench where Clarence 
worked, prattling ever of the small 
world about them, but never failing 
to convey to him_ her silent message 
of love and constancy. 

A new element had entered into the 
Granger family. Mr Granger’s maid- 
en sister, Miss Elizabeth, a  dress- 
maker, staid, comely and thirty-five, 
had come to make -her. permanent 
home with her brother, with, the an- 
nounced intention. of” teadhingt her 
eraft to her niece. - But te the -fervid 
imagination of Clarence, Miss Gran- 
ger was there simply .as a chaperone 
to. his young wife, and in this sur- 
mise was more than half right. John 
Granger was wise in his selection of 
a duenna for his daughter. His sis- 
ter was not only old. enough to have 
seen and measured life from the 
standpoint of an intelligent and dis- 
cerning woman, but she was. still 
young enough to retain the fresh- 
ness, sentiment and tolerance of 
youth.. Her brother placed implicit 
confidence in her judgment and dis- 
cretion, and it was due‘ to her -wise 
and skillful advice that the paths ot 
made 


her young charges were 
straight and pleasant. Clarence re- 
ceived .. frequent -invitations.. to. sup 


with the family, and his_cornet ever 
reposed in its box on Kathie’s piano, 
always ready to mingle its soft notes 
with the music drawn from the keys 
by the girl’s supple fingers. There 
were dancing and skating parties at 
which Miss Elizabeth danced. or 
skated too, setting more thanone ma- 
ture masculine heart aglow, but on the 
other hand she was a model of firm- 
ness and discretion against whose 
gentle rule Clarence dare not rebel.. 
Once during the winter the young 
apprentice fairly. distinguished him- 
self. A famous old secret society 
gave John Granger the contract to 
remodel and beautify its lodge rooms. 
Among the specified items was one 
calling for a pair of tall, finted col- 
umns with. heavy .capitals carved into 
the mystic semblance of fruits and 
flowers and-grains,. each’ to be sur- 
mounted by. a globe bearing. the 
painted symbolism of the order. 
Granger showed his apprentice a de- 
scription of the delicate_and. difficult 
task to be performed on these parts. 
“TJ shall be obliged to have the de- 
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signs made and the work done in 
Boston,” he said. 

» Clarence read the specifications 
carefully. When he looked up his 


eyes were shining with eager light. 
“I can do that,” he said confidently. 


“You?” cried Granger half in 
doubt. 

“Yes, sir, I,” returned the boy 
Pleadingly, “‘please let me try. You 


know something of my drawing, but 
you have never seer a sample of my 
carving. Give me ‘this chance te 
show what I can do with both.” 

“You realize i at not only skill but 
originality must both be great fac- 
tors in making this work a sifccess?” 

“I. realize it aH, I know that I can 
do it or I wouldn’t be begging for a 
trial.” 

Granger reluctantly handed. over 
the papers. “Everything you have 
to work into your design is therein 
described,” he said; “but the design 
itself must be original. Remain at 
home until your drawings are com- 
plete; then submit them to the fur- 
nishing committee for its approval.” 

Three days later Clarence sub- 
mitted to the committee a set of 
drawings s0 full of originality 
and beauty that they were ac- 
cepted with enthusiasm and on the 
instant. His no longer doubting em- 
ployer not only furnished him with 
tools. and material to carry out his 
designs, but set aside for his use @ 
small, well-lighted room above the 
shop where he might work undis- 
turbed, 

To the workshop the Granger 
family alone had access, and thither 
almost daily came Kathie and Miss 
Elizabeth, ostensibly ‘to sew, but in 
reality to watch the wonderful fruits 
and flowers, leaves, vines and rip- 
ened grains take shape and spring in- 
to being from the hard. dry wood 
under the gifted hand of the young 
artist. 

Then. came that great -day in the 
early springtime when the dignified 
lodge committee came to inspect the 
finished work. It was accepted with- 
out a criticism. 

“TI congratulate you in the name of 
this committee,”’ said the chairman te 
the artist. “Yours is the work of a 
genius. ' Every lodge in New England 
is equipped with these columns, more 
or less well done,’ but ours will be 
noted as the most perfectly beautiful 
and original in the country.” 

“You have done well,” said quiet 
John Granger that evening when 
Clarence was leaving the shop. “I 
really did not think it was in you 
Here is a slight token of my appre- 
ciation;” and he handed Clarence a 
fifty dollar noite. 

The boy gazed on his first earned 
money with awe. “Why, sir,” he 
managed to stammer out, “I didn’t 
know I was working for pay; I did 
it just for the love of such things 
you know.” 

“You must learn to appreciate 
money or you will never have any,” 
said Granger, brusquely. “What you 
have done would have cost me three 
times as much outside and then [I 
probably would not have got.so good 
a job.. Come in to supper, the wom- 
en are expecting you.” 

When -that happy evening was 
over and Clarence was ready to de- 
part, Kathie followed him into the 
dimly lighted . hall that led to the 
front door. Miss Elizabeth was in 
evidence, but her back was discreetly 
turned when the girl put her arms 
around the boy’s neck, pulled down 
his tall head and pressed her lips te 
his... **Fhat is: for my dear artist 
husband,” she ‘whispered, smiling 
through her blushes. 

And the boy, returning -the caress 
with. interest, strained her to his 
breast for one instant, then fled out 
into the. glorified night to - dream 
anew his youthful dreams of. life and 
ove. 

The building season opened with 
the coming of spring.and the young 
apprentice was launched into the 
stern reality of daily hard toll. There 
was rough lumber to be  hard'ed, 
huge timbers to be hewn, mortice 
and tongued before being - lifted, 
tugged and hauled.into. place. There 
were days of clapboarding on the hot 
sides of buildings, and there were 
other days when the broiling rays of 
the sun, reflected from newly shingled 
roofs seemed likely to - shrivel 
dry up every drop of blood in his 
unseasoned body. Nights he dragged 
his weary self home to fall into an 
exhausted sleep at the supper table; 
mornings he started forth, stiff, and 
sometimes listless, to diminish by an- 
other day his term of enforced servi- 
tude, Surely he was a modern Jacob 
eoneg, time for his Rachel. . 

On mdays at church and on rare 
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fora many amaaties foe opsees. On one or pull 


Mise 3 th down on the beach, and 
she sometimes tlipped fate his hand 


dear little notes breathing her heart's 
devotion, It was on these that his 
= fed; these it was tha@ Kept him 

“fast during the months of hard, 


pe so toil. 

Kathie, too, was busy. Under the 
skilful Sirection of her aunt she was 
fast becoming proficient in the art of 
dressmaking, her wise little head 
foreseeing the time when her art 
might Be ©f service to both her hus- 
band and herself. 

So, summer slipped into fall. Days 
grew short and nights lengthened. 
Trees dropped their leaves and cold 
northeast storms blew in from the sea. 
Clarence was once more back at work 
in the shop basking in the sunshine 
of Kathie’s @aily presence. Thanks- 
giving time was but a few days away, 
and then, all wnthought of and unex- 
pected, fell the terrible blow that in- 
fluenced’ aH their future lives. 

‘‘e Be Continued. ] 





Inexpénsive Window Garden 
HE drawing shown herewith il- 
| Tustrates a simple window gar- 
Gen that anyone handy with 
tools can easily make. It consists of 
ordinary window sash fastened to- 


gether on their sides to the window 
to the sides 


sill and of the window 
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meek ~ 
Window Greenhouse 
easing. . The roof is also @ sash, but 


is loose, ‘and hihged at the top so it 
may Gasily be Yrdiséd by ‘meaks of a; 


cord “attathed to aA bar ‘pivoted on 
the side ‘frame. This can ‘be ‘seen in 
the dotted lines. 


Preferably such a window garden 
shottld ‘be ‘placed On the sowth Hide 
of the house so as to take advantage 
of the Stn. Shetves or brackefs may, 
be usée@ ‘at cinvenieht ‘highs, - 
cially for ‘plants that droop. ~ - 
mys heat ‘will ‘be ‘supplifed from ‘the 

om to make the growing of hardy 

lartts an easy Matter. Among these 
A. such piants as violets, pansies, 
English daisies, lettuce, parsley, rad- 
ishes; in fact, any flowers or small, 
vegetables usually grown in the early 
spring’ @nd late fall in cold frames. 

It would be an advantage to have’ 
a lee te iron tray tofit on the’ 
floor of is little greenhouse, so that 
all earth could be ‘easily removed. 
Andis afivantage would be to have: 
the ane us. Payts reriovable, so that? 
during he summer when the garden’ 
is not needed everything could be? 
taken apart and stored flat until the? 


fall... This would not only a of 
the hanging 6f awtings to Shade the’ 
room during the Summer, bit con-' 


siderably exténd the life of the little 
attachment. 


Applied Physical Training 


8Y EVA OTTARSON BROWER GILBERT 





HE .city cousins \ were at the farm. 
The young husband was_ going 
In forall the outdoor sports. 
and the young wife had brought ‘her 
Andian clubs, gumd- bells and various 
her ae piraphgoetn After 
e m an emonstrated 
gym by tH Maur to the admiring 
hoste e Ste fan out to the well for a 
Grink of > er, the hostess following. 
Now the * ess was hersélf a young 
Woman, Gt the gym idea did not ap- 
Peal to hér Particularly. It scemed a 
vis they Peaehed ad ge . 
S they r the well, the young 
City woman” looked tito its depths, 





then seeing ner hiisband down by’ 





sesh ta pes 


te come and 


tie Be Pa Pea the hostess. , 


“Th *y the way I keep my arms in’ 
good trim.” 

With form erect, bending, when 
necessary, only from the hi she 
pulled the bucket briskly u and 
laughingly handed the city cousin a 
glass of water just as her husband ar- 
rived from the brook. 

Do you know, there is more com- 
mon sense In the idea than would 
seem at first thought. There is a right 
way and a wromg way to do every- 
thing. <A pail of Water may be lifted 
far more easily With the muscles of 
the arm than with the muscles of the 
back. The act may become a bene- 
ficial exercise, always providing that 
the weight of the pail of water is not 
too great for one’s strength. Teachers 
of physical culture will not permit a 
pupil to use a dumb-bell or club one 
moment if it is too heavy for the in- 
dividual physique. The teacher re- 
quires that lighter ones be used first, 
working up to. the heavier as the 
strength develops. 


Economy of Strength 


Now the farmer's wife who has 
water to carry or any other work to 
perform which taxes her strength, 
should recognize the fact that over- 
taxing the strength is not only unwise; 
but dangerous.. She may carry the 
pall half full of water, or use a small- 
er, lighter pail, and she need not feel 
ashamed even !¥ some neighbor who 
fias_ five times her strength, carries two 
pails full at the same time. New backs 
and hervous systems are not on.~sale 
at department stores. 

Young wives and mothers, especially 
during the time when the lives of the 
_ onés are dependent upon their 

own vitality, should feel it a sacred 
duty to preserve their strength, to so 
do their work, or arrange their work, 
or if necessary, to so neglect their 
work even, that the vitality of their 
chilérén “be not sapped for the sake 
of a little extra lish on the furni- 
ture, or a reputation for getting the 
wash ouf at nine o'clock. 

So whatever a woman has to do, she 
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AND FLOWERS 


A out the right way to do! 
draw in a deep breath 
just before oe abpking @ rug, and learn 
to use the kie muscles in stooping | 
to pick up the floor for sweeping. 
Whole ef fresh air may be in- 
haled while hanging out clothes, and 
the act of-stooping to the basket and 
rising to the line is, I believe, almost 
identical with certain exercises recom- 
mended for redecing the waist line. 

But. the old adage applies here, 
“Work while you work and play while 
you play.”” Work briskly, and when 
tired, not three*hours afterward when 
“nearly dead,” stop and relax com- 
pletely, rest absolutely, if for only “ve 
minutes. One woman, recuperating 
after a tedious illness wouid often le 
down eight or ten times in a day, for 
a fow moments each time, and thus 
accomplish what must be done, whhe 
if she persisted in working beyond a 
certain point of fatigue it would be 
three or four hours before she could 
sit up. 

No woman should think it selfish 
to thus conserve her vitality, if there 
be need. A. wife and mother would 
not think of squandering her money 
resources, but she too often fails to 
appreciate the value of her health, 
and many a wife and mother has laid 
down her life in wnnecessary sacrific 2. 
One should take pleasure enough to 
keep up one’s courage, and then it is 
not di t to hold the necess.ry 
work above the level of drudgery 

—_—_— —— o———- 


Something to Try 

Dear Host: I em a Pennsylvania 
farm girl and greatly interested in 
raising chickens. TI raised & smal) 
flock last err with good success; 
didn’t lose one of them. I am much 
mere interested in housework of all 
Kinds than in wearing rats. I send a 
recipe I would like the Tablers to try. 

Nut wafers: One ege, % cu 
sugar, % cup butter, % cup milk, 
cup walnut meats rolled fine, 3 cups 
flour, 2 teaspoons bakin powder 
sifted with the flour. Roll thin as can 
be handled.—[Jessie Hoffman, Pa. 


Sober thoughts need not necessarily 


































Did you ever know of 
brown cotton dress-goods 
before that would wash 
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Stems are calicoes that stand 


sunlight, perspiration and 
repeated washing without 
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f-iaeee the color moving. Beau- 

aie — tiful patterns. Durable 
eae quality of cloth. 

: oe If your dealer hasn't Simpson- 

. Eddystone Prinis write us his 

name, We'll help him supply 

\. you. Standard for over 65 years. 







The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 
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THE BEST LIGHT 


4108. Sth St., Cantona, O, 


Watson E. Coleman, 
Washington, D.C, Books free, 
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be solemn ones. 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
On Editorial Page 
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_ New subscriptions or renewals will be accepted. 
Canadian postage, 50c extra for each magazine. 


The American Magazine has added several $489 LAFAYETTE ST.. 

new. departments to an already good 
Spailinn and the Cosmopolitan is 
ways readable, entertaining and inform- 
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WHEN 
SPRING COMES 


‘ou will surely enjoy such splendid magazines as are offered 
w. No other such attractive clubs are sold at anywhere 
jnear these prices. ‘Order from us and get the most for your money. 


"Boo Housekeeping Magazine | 


the only American periodical that interests every member of the 

has short stories, good serials, helps for mothers, fashions, needle- 
cookery, fun for children, health iints and always practical menus. 
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CUT OUT AND MAIL AT ONCE 


NEW YORK CITY 
-for which send me, one year each, American Agricul- 
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American Agriculturist Hand Book fer 1910 included without additional 
cost upon request. 
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THB 
GOLDEN GOSSIP 
CLUB 
Read This, Please 


HE Host is in hiding. He really 

i doesn’t dare put forth his 

head lest the wrath of the un- 
recognized be poured upon it. Hvery- 
body speaks at once. You have no 
idea what a task it is to bring order 
and peace out of such a-babel. Yet 
he rejoices in the tumult and hopes 
it will continue, for out of, it is 
bound. to come much good. 

There are a lot of things I would 
like to say, but I promise that from 
now on I will Keep absolutely quiet, 
or as near so as I can. This I must 
say, however: 


Names Must be Signed 
to all letters in the future. There 
are now so many Tablers that the 
only way to avoid confusion is to 
sign initials, to which, I am sure, 
there can be no objection. Therefore, 
all new writers to the Table will 
please sign, give names and addresses 
in full, as an act of good faith. If so 
requested only. the initiais will be 










‘signed when the letters are printed. 


Write on one of a sheet only. 

Here’s to a livelier Table than 
ever, but—don’t throw things at The 
Host. 





oo 
The Open Forum 


Boys Don’t Bother Her 

Dear Host: It is not the dancing 
that does the harm, but the way you 
behave. Boys do not bother me any 
because [I think girls that have a nice 
home should wait until they are old 
enough to marry. If girls were as 
particular in choosing their husbands 
as in choosing their hats there would 
be fewer divorces. I don’t hear much 
about fathers in the paper; I think 
they are pretty good things—mine is, 
anyway.—[June Bud, N H. 


Sane Advice 

Dear Host: There is some advice 
that will suit in all cases; the best I 
know is: “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 
Because if we belong to the Lord 
and ask His advice in all things He 
will surely direct us aright... I agree 
with somé of the Tablers that danc- 
ing dulls one’s finer sensibilities, but 
there are other evils that our young 
people are indulging in these days 
that are just as bad. My motto is: 
“T will never go anywhere that I 
cannot take Jesus along or anywhere 
that _ I would be ashamed for Jesus 
to come in person for me.” I agree 
with West Virginia Boy No 3 that 
we should not try to class ourselves 
with folks of olden times, but let us 
remember that we are living in 1910, 
and let, us try to live so in this year 
that we will never look back upon it 





{ with regret.—[A Child of the King. 


A Letter from a Traveler 


Dear Host: I read a great deal, 
but I have never read anything of 
more interest than the Table Talks. 
Everyone seems so interested. What 
a blessing it is that all we fellows 
eon’t admire the same type of girl. 
Yor my part, give me the neat, good, 
wholesome girl with a good disposi- 
tion, Beauty, like the rat, easily 
comes off, and then if it’s not a real 
girl, what is left? From all indica- 
tions most of the writers live in the 
country. My farm experience has 
been for a summer vacation—no 
more, I’m sorry to say. I have trav- 
eled in a great number of our states 
rod through a large part of Central 


.?nd South America. Maybe a few of 


my experiences may be of interest. 
Traveling in Latin America does 
not mean flying through the country 
jx a first-class up-to-date car; far 
When you leave the steam- 
er at any point you generally take a 
small narrow gauge railroad train 
which travels about 10 or 12 miles 


“per hour through folfage or swamp 


where one can see monkeys, parrots 
#nd bamboo shacks. You also get 


*}our share of mosquitoes and other 


little pests, which seem to keep up 
with your slow moving train with 


_ very little effort. The train crew gen- 


erally consists of natives of the coun. 
try, half Indian and half anish, 
brown skinned, who talk a bad Span- 


“ish and very seldom English. 


The American who speaks no Span- 
ish at all has rather a hard time of 
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it, as the average native hates the 
“Americano,” and charges him about 
three prices for everything unless he 
“sabes’’ prices, etc. 

In the little. country of Salvador 
there is a cathedral about 200 years 
old which is of much interest to the 
average American traveler. This 
cathedral has a stone wall around it 
about 18 or 20 feet high, with large 
iron gates which are generally locked. 
One afternoon while passing there I 
heard a commotion, and of course 
followed the few natives to see what 
the trouble was. Inside the large iron 
gates, which were locked, I saw two 
American men and three ladies who 
were gesticulating and trying te talk 
to three little brown Indian “‘policias” 
(policemen). The police could not 
talk English, nor could the Ameri- 
cans talk Spanish. 

It seems the Americans had gone 
into the cathedral grounds in order 
to take better pictures of the old 
church, and while so.engaged the 
police had come along and locked the 
gates and refused to let them out un- 
less they would give each one of the 
police a picture. The Americans were 
trying hard to explain that the pic- 
tures would have to be developed 
first, but they could not make them- 
selves understood. 

When explained to the police that 
the pictures were of no use until they 
were developed they were greatly 
surprised, and after unlocking. the 
gate they made haste to get away be- 
fore we could get their numbers, etc. 
In the meantime the Americans had 
missed the only train that left that 
day and had to ride 14 miles on little, 


sleepy Spanish mules in erder to 
reach the fort before their boat 
sailed. That is just one sample of 


what the English or American trav- 
eler is up against in some parts of 
Latin America. 

Well, as this is my first attempt I 
will wait and see if “Mine Host” al- 
lows this: to pass the waste basket, 
and in the meantime, I hope to read 
more letters from young ladies who 
can play the. piano and still “‘stoop” 
to housekeeping.—[Un Amigo. 


Twins of Sixteen and Never Kissed 


Dear Host: We do not agree with 
“Bill of Maine” as to wearing rats and 
a hat a yard wide. We both wear rats 
and large hats and still consider our- 
selves respectable. We believe in 
dancing among our intimate acquain- 
tances, We like to go to parties but 
kissing games are never allowed. We 
hold out our hands to the “Up-to-Date 
Boy,” and would like to meet him: He 
can rest assured he would -receive a 
hearty welcome into our circle. We are 
farmer’s daughters and can milk, plow, 
cultivate and do nearly all other work 
on the farm, and it doesn’t hurt our 
complexions a bit, and we are high 
school graduates. One of us plays the 
piano and is a fine soprano singer, and 
the other plays the violin and sings 
alto, and we often sing and play at 
concerts and church socials. The chief 
aim in life of each is to become some 
good farmer’s wife. We certainly do 
think drunkards should not be. per- 
mitted to marry. We would like to 
meet “Bill of Maine,” “Up-to-Date 
Boy,” “Maryland Boy, No 2,” “The 
Empress” and “Brown-Eyed Seven- 
teen.” We guess that Maryland No 
2” is a girl.—[Washington Valley 
Twins. 


Bill Is Human After All 


Dear Host: When such girls as 
Audrey of Massachusetts and Miss 
Interested of Ohio consider it neces- 


sary to wear a modest, harm- 
less “rat” to look at all up to 
date, it must be so. Your letter, 


Audrey, was worth reading; try it 
again. Much has been said of kissing 
and dancing. ilow I enjoy: both. Of 
course, kissing rames are out of the 
question for young people 20 to 25 
years old. But what harm has ever 
been done from a little hug and a 
stolen kiss? If it should not be, why, 
then, is it so hard for us men not to 
try for a stolen kiss? We have seen 
men that never would do such things, 
but they are few. The Sinner was 
right in her views of this awful sin. 
I am sure I should not go so often 
to our socials at church and grange 
if there were only men there. I know 
that the boys of the Table are gentle- 
men, but if a kiss is a sin, Oh, you 
many sinners!—[Bill of Maine. 


Dear Host: I do not see the real 
harm in dancing, I attend dances and 
enjoy myself. I do not agree with 
“Swanton” in saying there is no harm 
in public dance halls, for at a public 
dance where anyone can attend a girl 
will. meet those she would not care 
to. number among her  friends.— 
[Woman’s College Girl. 
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“Secret Place” Letters 


Correspon 
Cousins Who Have Been 
Things 
[The first of these letters, from Alice 
to Eloise, was printed in the issue of 
January 1—The Nditor.] 


gaNnuaky 21, 1910. | 


Dear Eloise: Madam has gone and 
done it, just as I told you she would! 
She’s found out’the “Secret Place”’— 
the one corner I could have to my- 
self without her nosing in. I know 
I can never think so well in-any other 
place. Just this minute I’m down in 
the sitting room writing at her desk, 
I went up this afternoon to write to 
you. Oh! It’s. freezing cold up 
there, but I had on my coat and 
mittens, and I didn’t mind shaking a 
little, just so I could write to you 
without getting caught. I speak my 
mind right out tq you, Eloise; you 
know I always did. Even if you don’t 
have any feeling for me *bout step- 
mothers, it helps some to have you 
to write to. 


But I started to tell you how she 
found out the “Secret Place.” I heard 
her calling me. I knew she was go- 
ing to show me how to make a 
johnny-eake for supper. She’s made 
me a cap and apron like yours, and 
now ’sides my reg’lar Saturday’s 
work, I’ve got to cook! Pretty soon 
she’ll expect me to do everything! .So 
I just thought she could call till she 
Was good and sick of it. I heard her 
come out into the shed, and though 
I didn’t scarcely breathe, I most 
know she heard mmy teeth chatter. 
Then she climbed the stairs and in a 
minute she had opened the door and 
stood looking at me. I think my heart 
didn’t beat for much as a minute. 
Whatever she was crying about I 
don’t know, but great big drops 
chased down her cheeks. 

“O! Alice,” she said, and her voic6é 
had oceans of tears in it, “Is this 
where you run away to write your 
letters? This cold, cold place? My 
poor child, come!’ ~ 

It seemed t6 me I wouldn’t move 
for ten dollars, but I did. I got up 
and followed her downstairs as meek 
as a lamb. She opened her pretty 
mission desk, and said: 

“When my little girl wants to 
write letters she must not run the 
risk of taking cold, just because she 
fancies she does not like her Mother 
Madeline. And I positively fcrbid 
your doing) such a careless, wilful 
thing again.” 

Do you understand that; Eloise? 
She forbids my doing what I wish to 
do. I wish I dared to disobey her— 
but there’s my father; he sides with 
her in everything. I guess I'd hear 
from him if I did go up to the “Secret 
Place” again till warmer weather.’ 
Prob’ly they'll be just mean enough 
to stop us having it next summer. 

“Mother Madeline!” How queer it 
sounded! I’ve been saying it over 
and over to myself. Well, I didn’t 
write any more then, because when 
she’d stopped forbidding me she said: 
“You may write your letter later, 
Alice. It’s time now to make the 
corn-cake.” It makes me so mad to 
think I mind her when I feei so. 
mean inside. I walked right into the 
kitchen, though, and put on my cap 
and apron. I took a shallow, oblong 
pan and greased the inside of it with 
a_bit of lard on the tip of my fingyt*~ 


The dence of Two Little 
Learning 


(I forgot to tell you that M — 


always makes me scrub my hands 3.- 
wipe them on a clean towel before i 
touch anything about the cooing.) 
Then I sifted into a medium-sized 
mixing bow! 1 cup of corn meal, 1 
cup of flour, % cup of sugar, 2 tea- 
spoons of baking powder and a pinch 
of salt (about % teaspoon). To these 
sifted things—Madam_ called them 
in-gre-di-ents—I added 1°cup of milk, 
1 egg, 2 tablespoons of melted butter. 
I stirred these all together and beat 
the mixture until it was all smooth 
and bubbly-looking. I then turned 
it into my greased pan and baked it 
about 20 minutes. Of course, Madam 
had seen to the fire, and the oven was 
what she called moderate, not awful 


-75 cents; mercerized cotton S 
ci 









fot, you know, nor so 
the fire’s fixed for the night. 

When it had been baking ten min. 
utes, I opened the oven door very 


cool as whey 


carefully. It was rising way up in 
the pan and looked more bubbly thay 
LAsogh | put it in. I closed the doo; 
easy, as not to jar it. Madam saig@ 
@ sudden jar might make it fall. In 
another ten minutes it was done, 
light and puffy, and the loveliest 
golden brown on top! And good! My! 
You ought to have seen Father cut it, 
He praised me, I tell you. I’m to 
try something else in a day or two, 

But what I’m wondering is this: ' 
What makes the batter rise after yoy 
put it in the oven, and do the bubbles 
have anything to do with this? And@ 
why does the cake fall if you jar it? 
Willi you please ask your Miss Bailey 
and answer in your next? 

Madam and I take turns blacking 
the stove. Father says mine looks 
most as good as hers, and I really 
don’t mind it very much... What luck 
did you have the second time you 
tried? Oh! TI nearly forgot to tell 
you! Nellie Hastings’ mother went 
away for one night, and_I went up 
to stay with her. We had a perfectly 
lovely time. Mrs Hastings told Nellie 
she might do anything she wanted to, 
So we dressed up in some grown-up 
clothes and at eight o’clock we hag 
cocoa and crisped crackers, just like 
a real party, only there wasn’t any 
company but the cat, and he didn’t 
like the refreshments, 

O dear! I most die thinking about 
that “Secret Place.” FE keep your let. 
ters up there locked in the little ti 
trunk under the old four-pester. 

Write soon to 
Alice. 

[Eloise has learned why the john 
ny-cake bubbles in the oven, and w 
explain to Alice next week.] 
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No 847+ Linen Post Card Case 


‘among the many pretty things 
embroidered linen none is prettie 
than this case for -souvenir. post 
cards. It.is of white or tan line 
and is to fold over at one. end, form 
ing a-pocket, the other end foldinz 
over all and tied with ribbon. 
side seam on the pocket end 
closed. The size finished is 10x 
inches, folded. 

As an inducement we offer this case 
stamped on white or tan linen, f 
25c, including 10 valentine postcard 
Silk for working the case 20c extra 
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No 895+ Dainty Shirt Waist 


The daisies in the above design @ 
to be worked in eyelet embroidery 
although the entire pattern may 
worked solid if desired. The ¢ 
and ribbons work in satin stitch 
ter padding. This is one of our p 
tiest waist designs, and we know 
will be pleased with it.. F 
stamped on fine lawn 40 inches v 


extra; perforated pattern 
How to Order 


Order by number of our.Fancywo 
Pattern Department, this office. 
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» provement very quickly, 
‘doctor, especially if the throat is sore. 








i Talics } 
by a 
Trained Nourse 


Quarantine in the Home 
BY MAE BELL 
T used to be, and is still to a 
] certain extent, the firm belief 
that all children have to have all 
so-called children’s diseases at 


h 
po time or another, nd the sooner 
the better. Today doctors do not look 


at it in that way, but put forth every 
effort when one of a family of chil- 
dren comes down with any infectious 
disease to keep the other children of 
the family away from the afflicted 
one, hence the quarantine law. 
Dangers to Children Under Three 


In fully one-seventh of the cases 
of diphtheria, whooping cough, 
measles, scarlet fever, scarlatina or 
eh.ckenpox where the child is under 
three years of age the result is fatal, 
or what is ofttimes worse, the child 
is left deaf, with weak eyes, a weak- 
ened heart or some form of kidney 
trouble. .The mortality is probably 
greater in proportion during this 
period than at any other, for the rea- 
son that they cannot explain - their 
feclings_and locaie definitely the seat 


of pain; they cannot realize that they 


are better off in bed, but want to be 
taken up and held, and in this way get 
drafts about them which cause set- 
backs and colds. The little system 
has not much power of. resistance, as 
it has been used up with the cutting 
of teeth, so protect your babies and 
ayoid all_sickness possible, for at best 
they. have enough to bear. 

if one of your vhildren comes home 
from school or in from its play with 
heavy eyes; flushed face or a very 
slizht rash, put it to bed at once and 
keep warm and keep the rest of the 
children away from it. If home 
remedies.do not cause a marked im- 
send for a 


Wise Precautions 
Every mother should have at least 
two aprons made to cover every 
inch the other clothes, back and 


‘the family must stay, it is well 
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THE HEALTHY HOME 


may be kept when not in use, but if 
this is impossible they may be folded 
and kept in a box near the door. The 
children must not be allowed in the 
room between .the living room and 
sick room where the aprons and caps 
are kept. 

In this way the danger to the rest 
of the children is much lessened, but 
the very best thing to do in cases of 
measles, scarlet fe-er or scarietina is 
to send the children 


symptoms of the same 
trouble bring them home before they 
get too sick, so as not to infect two 
houses instead-of one. But whatever 
you do be sure to quarantine the 
patient, no matter how slight the 
attack may be, for sometimes the next 
one to “catch it” may be very much 
sicker than the first one. Always 
avoid exposing your children or other 
people’s children to any disease, and 
if one of your little ones gets the 
whooping cough either send it or the 
other children away for a little visit; 
keep the sick child away from the 
others at any cost, for it is not only 
a very distressing thing, but often 
leaves its effects for life in crossed 
eyes and many other ways. 


Disinfectants 


There are various forms of chioride 
of lime which may ve kept about the 
house as disinfectants and in the sick 
room. If the sick room opens right 
off the living room where the rest of 
to 
hang a sheet or piece of cloth over the 
entire door on the living-room side, 
and keep it well moistened with a 
weak solution of chloride of lime, or 
with some antiseptic solution which 
your doctor may suggest. In this way 
any floating particles are tdken up by 
the damp sheet and held on the other 
side. In case of scarlet fever, when the 
“scaling off” begins,.the sheet should 


= 


Keep the dishes used im the sick 
room separate from the family dishes, 
and scaid them thoroughly after each 
meal. Do not be afraid of the water 
being ‘too hot; it cannot be too hot 
for this purpose. 

In most large cities and towns it is 
compulsory that the doctor in charge 
of a casé of infectious disease report 
it to the health authorities. A quar- 
antine officer is sent to place a sign 
with the name of the disease on it in 
a conspicuous place, as a warning to 
other people to keep away for fear 
of infection. If it is mecessary to pro- 
tect city children, where medical at- 
tendance is right at hand, it is doubly 
important to protect the children of 
those living in outlying districts, 
where it takes hours to reach the 
nearest doctor, so do not allow the 
old thought that “they must have it 
some time,” for many a man and 
woman has lived to a good old age 
who can say that they never had one 
ef the “children’s diseases.” Quar- 
antine early’ and quarantine long; it 
is far better to be safe than sorry. 


._ Housework Healthy Exercise 

Dear Host: I am a farm girl of 
19. There are six in our family and 
I do all of the work. It is a mystery 
to me why some girls are so averse 
to housework. In my estimation it is 
a healthy exercise. I agree with you, 
Francis, that there is nothing so 
abominable as an immodest gir!. I 
heartily agree with the girls who say 
we should have nothing to do with 
drunkards, If men drink before 
marriage, undoubtedly they will af- 
ter.—[Eastern Farm Girl, N Y. 








The man who stands highest in a 
community is not always the tallest. 





We wouldn't know how honest 
some men were if they didn't tell us 
about it so frequently. 














You Need This Book 








HERE ARE A FEW REASONS WHY 


@ It isan 
concisely, and in an interesting way, 
@ It shows the advance along scien 


it can’t be bought. 
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a pe of everything pertaining to in agriculture. 
the important 
educational, financial 
teaches how to make more money from the farm 
for farm products. €@ It is authoritative—every 
solutely correct. @ It is alone in the field—no other 
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A Few of the I 


yment of additional year's subscription. 
a subscription as stated. 


New York, N. Y., 439 Lafayette St. 
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illustrative of the text 


M New Live Stock Epoch 
New Things in Agricultufe More Wool Wanted 
The Wastes of the Farm Forestry Doings 
Graage Occasions and Topics The Polar Controversy 
How to Forecast the Weather National Elections of 1908 
Standard Time Legal Holidays 
Paper Money Reform Next Legal Weights of the Bushel 
Stock Exchange M Guide for Est mates 
Naturalization Laws Denatured Alcohol 
The Way to Wealth ia Agriculture Directories of 
‘The Great Wheat Problem Directories of Officers of Colleges, 
Speculating in Grain Experiment 
Increase Hay Profits and Kindred 


Given Upon Request to Anyone 


Wuo ImmepiaTety Senps $1.00 in payment for a subscription to this journal for the coming year. New 
- may have the book on the same terms. When dale offer is accepted, no other book or premium can 
The book is not sold alone and can only be 
The book one the paper may be -_ to different aca if 
desired. Remit by express money order, check, draft or registered letter. A money order costs but a trifle and may 
be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the officers below, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Springfield, Mass., Myrick Bldg. Chicago, Ill, Marquette Bldg. 








American Agriculturist 
Hand Book for 1910 


is different from all other annuals, as it’s good all the time and any 
time. It is cram full of facts and figures invaluable to every mem- 
There are upward of 200 pages, 61-2x9 
It is substantially bound in durable and beautifully 
illuminated covers, and is also replete with many fine illustrations 


mportant Topics Covered 
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When Little Boy Is il 


BY LALIA MITCHELL 





When “Little Boy” is fll in bed 
The. house is all at once so still 
And we each walk with silent 
And feel a 
That is not fear. 
It's just a cold, the doctor said, 
And yet—somehow—well, up we go 
Ten times an heur to pat his head 
And say, “Don’t worry, Lad, you'll be 
All right tomorrow: Yes Sir-e-e-e-!"” 


When “Little Boy” ts ill in bed 
We miss the noise that vexed our 


ears; 

But yesterday; his little sled 
Somehow a different thing appears, 

And his poor battered picture 
We fold and put away instead 

Of saying “careless child! just look— 
His playthings everywhere are spread." 

And then we vow e'’re day is done 

To buy a bigger, better one. 


When “Little Boy” is ill in bed 
Although we do not bend the knee 

A kind of prayer runs Se our head 
And God will understand, for we 

Are asking that the fever go 
And his old ways come back instead 

Of this strange quiet that we know 
And fear, for all the doctor said. 

“God —— him,” is our prayer and 


en, 
“God bless and make him well again.” 


> 


Acquainted with Deer 

One summer morning my mother, 
sister and brother and I were berry- 
ing about a mile from aur home. We 
were busy picking berries when we 
heard a noise in the brush, and 
looked about to see what it was. All 
at once we saw a large deer and a 
small one. They were behind some 
brush and so did not see us very 
plainly. We kept perfectly still and 
had quite a few minutes to look at 
them. After a while I moved a little 
to see more plainly and they heard 
me and ran away to the woods. When 
they had gotten to the edge they 
turned around and looked at us. The 
fawn was a little ahead of its mother. I 
have often seen them in herds of five 
and six. In the spring the bucks shed 
their antlers. Deer are very plenti- 
ful in our part of the country. In 
summer they are reddish-brown and 
in winter they are ee 
[Phoebe Jaquish, N ¥. 








Potato Crop 

Largest Cities of the Earth 
Amateur Dressmaking 
Essential Embroidery Stitches 
Useful Things to Remember 
While Waiting for the Doctor 
Home Medicine Closet 
Things to Bear in Mind 

Pight the Flies 

Pun for the Young People 
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OF THE WONDERFUL 


DARN PAT 


_MAILED YOU ABSOLUTELY 


THIS 1S THE LATEST HORSE Fe. 











~ It is a New Invention that you can carry in 

‘your pocket and show your friends instantly 
day or night, either once or a hundred times 
and without a machine, curtain or light. Itis 
the most Attractive Novelty and most pleasing 
Dan Patch Souvenir ever Invented and shows 
Every Motion of Dan Patch 1:55 in pacing one 
of his Marvelous and Thrilling | Werld Record 
Miles and it is Absolutely True To Life. 

A MILE OF THRILLING 











and every one of the 2400 pictures shows the King of 
all Horse’ Creation as plainly as if you stood on the 
‘track and actually saw the mighty Dan Patch 1:55in 

one of his:Thrilling Speed Exhibitions for a full mile. 

‘Just think of it!. 2400 Moving Pictures Taken Of Dan 








Driver Know That He Is Ready And Then You -Can 
Watch Every Motion Of His Legs As He Flies Through 
The Air With His Tremendous Stride Of 29 Feet. As 
A Study Of Horse Motion Alone This Is Better Than 
If You Saw The Actual Speed Mile Because You Can 
See Dan Patch Right Before You For Every Foot Of 
The Entire Mile And Not A pings Motion Of His 
Legs, Body Or Head Can Escape Yo 

You can see. his Thrilling Finish as he strains 
nerve and muscle to reach the wire in record 


e 
breaking time you can see his driver dismount and 
and look at his watch while thousands of people 


crowd around, you can see his caretaker force his 
way through the crowds, uncheck Dan and then 
throw a beautiful woolen blanket over him to prevent 


With Postage Prepaid---If You Are A Farmer 
Ist. In what paper did you see my Moving PictureOffer? 2ad. 
One 


Packing, etc., In Silver or Stamps.and I will mail you this wonderful Movi 


has ever seen. -- 
postage prepaid. It costs Thousands of Dollars to have one of the original 





§ OWN THE 5 FASTEST WORLD CHAM- 
PION STALLIONS EVER OWNED ON ONE 
FARM IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


On my “International Stock Food Farm” of 700 acres I own 
Dan Patch 1:55, Minor Heir 1:59}, Directum 2:05, Arion 2:07 %, 
ae Wilkes 2:06'4 and also about 200 head of Young Stallions, 

Brood Mares and Colts and they eat “International Stock Food” 
every day. I will-be pleased to have you visit my farm at any 
time and see my nome and — L gmp condition. I feel sure 

that you never saw ony Fair or Horse Show. 
ACTUAL TEST [S W: tA ri civEs. Et EVERY HING IN THIS WORLD. If 
“International Stock Food” gives paying results for the highest 
priced horses in the world on my farm it certainly will pay you 
to use it for a!l of your stock. Remember that if it ever fails to give 
your Horses, Cattle, Sheep or Hogs, better assimilation and di- 
gestion, purer blood and perfect health with quick growth and 
fattening that it will not cost you a cent no matter whether you 
have used one hundred pounds or five hundred pounds and you 
are to be not only the user but also the sole judge of results. I 
will leave the entire matter for you to decide and accept your own 
statement. How the United States Government backs my claims 
that “International Stock Food”’ is strictly a medicinal tonic, 
blood purifier, etc. During the Spanish-American War, United 
States officials made a special examination and decided that “‘In- 
ternational Stock Food”’ was strictly medical and I paid $40,000.00 
patent medicine war tax. Can any honorable man deny this 
evidence? “International Stock Food’’ and label design is re- 
gistered in Medicinal Department as a Trade Mark No. 52791 
giving it commercial standing and rights as a distinctive 
“TRADE NAME" FOR A MEDICINAL, TONIC PREPARATION 

The United States Government issued me a Trade Mark 
No. 22883 on the world famous lines, 3 Feeds for C= Cent - as 
showing how aay ot International Stock "ood can be mixed with 
the regular grain f - My label shows a list of the medicin 
ingredients used —g 250,000 Dealers have sold “Internation: 

Stock Food”’ for over 20 years as a medical tonic preparation. 


Mr. F. A. Holley, Waverly, Neb., Won in the Forest Patch Contest 


Floor 


Cevers Over @ Wr = 


international Stock Food 
International Poultry Food 
International Compound Absorbent 
International Pheno-Chiorc 
International Distemper Remedy 
international Foot Remedy 
international Colic Remedy 
international Louse Killer 
international Louse Paint 
International Gali Heal 

Silver Pine Healing Ol! 
International Heave Remedy 





Sell My Preparations on my 
your money if they ever f, 


Signed, M. W. SAVAGE, 





IN THE MARVELOUS AND REALISTIC MOVING PICTURE ART. 


2400 MOVING RAGE PICTURES OF DAN PATCH } 855 & 


in I minute and 55 seconds means 21 pictures taken . on Dan.’’ The inal Moving Picture Of Dan Patch 
for every second all the way around the entire mile Pacing A Great | ile Is The Most Realistic: And 
track from the back seat of a high power automobile. Thrilling Picture You Ever Saw. ..I Have Taken. Part 

You Can See Dan Shake His Head To Let His Of The Original 2400 Wonderful, Sensational Pictures 


Positions. Your Moving 


MY LARGE MOVING PICTURES MAILED FREE TO_ALL STOCKOWNERS 


Correct Answet To These Three Questions. ——————-. You Must Answer These 


do youown? 3rd. How many acres of land do you own or how many ac 
Gt These Marvelous Moving Pictures, If You Answer These Questions And Wri 


IF YOU ARE NOT A STOCKOWNER AND WANT THE MOVING PICTORES SEND ME 25 CENTS FOR POSTAGE; 


If you send me Twenty-five Cents. in Silver or Stamps-- 





INTERNATIONAL. STOCK Foon F FACTORY 
TIN THE 


CASH CAPITAL $2,000 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR MY PREPARATIONS 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ANY OF THESE PREPARATIONS 
and insist on having what you ask for. Beware of many cheap 
and inferior substitutes and imitations. Dealers 


MOVING PICTURES 





WORLD CHAMPION 


CH 1:5 


AND WITH ALL POSTAGE PAID 
ATION AND GREATEST TRIUMPH | 











I want to assure you that it is the most 
successful Moving Picture ever taken of a world 
champion horse in his Wonderful Burst of~ 
Speed. Ifyou love a great horse and want to be 
ableto see him in Thrilling Motion Pictures at 
any time as long as you live Be Sure And Accept 
My Remarkable Offer Before They Are Gone. 

I reserve the right to,stop mailing these 
very expensive moving pictures without further 
notice, as this is a special free and limited offer. 


RACE PICTURES, 








catshing cold and then you can see him. walk 
before the Madly Cheering Multitude, 
Wherever the Original Moving Picture, of the 
Fastest Harness Horse In The World, is shown, peo-- 
ple involuntaril coat out *‘Come on Dan’’—‘‘Come 


up the - 





And Made Them Into A Newly Invented Pocket 
Moving Picture that you can easily carry.with ‘yo 
in your pocket and show to your friends at..any timé, 
day or night. It dees not. need a machine, it-does not 
need a curtain and it does not need a light. It is all 
ready to show instantly, either once orahundred times. 
CREATES A SENSATION WHEREVER SHOWN. 
If you admire a- great world. champion who has 
one more extremely fast miles than All of the 
acers and Trotters Combined that have ever lived 
then I am sure you will write me today for one of my 
Wonderful Moving Pictures of the King of all Har- 
ness Horse Creation, Dan Patch 1:55. ta°The Reduc- 
ed Pictures On This Page Show Danin 14 Different 
Pictures Will be Much Larger, 





Poultry Raiser I Require A 


uestions 

How many head Each of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and 

of land do you rent? S@ | Personally Guarantee Free To You 
Me Today.--Signed,--M. W. SAVAGE. 


» Stockman Or 


ing Dicture of Dee Patek 1:65, the fastest harness horse the world . # 
if you do not own any ‘stock wv Ones ee Will mal te to you 


SNS'INTERNATIONAL STOCK bab of CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. [= 


DO YOU EXPECT TO SEE THE DAY WHEN 
THESE WONDERFUL DAN PATCH 1:55 
RECORDS WILL BE EVEN EQUALLED? 


BAN PATGH 1:55 


HAS PACED 

1 MILEIN. - 1:55 
1 MILE IN -« «© + $:55% 

2 MILES IN - - 56 
14 MILES AVERAGING - 1:56% 
30 MILES AVERAGING - 57% 

meters Space 45 MILES AVERAGING - 1:58 
' 75 MILES AVERAGING - — 1:59% 


120 MILES AVERAGING - 2:02% el 
DAN HAS BROKEN WORLD RECORDS 14 TIMES 
In addition to all these records Dan Patch is provi 
one Stat SEOnReeS chest OF SESE papers onal taottese in aft be Da 
his list 
Dan 1:55 has gone more extremely fast miles than the 
combined miles of all the trotters and pacers that have ever lived. 
Be sure and remember these facts ~ age you think of some horse 
equalling Dan’s marvelous performances. ; 
For seven years Dan Patch has eaten “International Stock 
Food” every day mixed in his regular grain feed. It has 
Dan Purer Bicod, More » More Endurance, More 
and Perfect Health. It is constantly used and strongly endorsed 
by over Two Million and Stock “or greatest 
High Class Animal Tonic, and has been for 20 years. No other preparation 
Guarantee to refund peo aah stesng United Sietes Government and practical stock | 
ers endorsement, as has International Stock Stock Food. : 


Owner of International Stock Fo Food Co.--and also--Internatioal Stock Eood Earm 


Dan Patch Stable Disinfectant 
Dan Patch White Liniment 
international Worm Powder 
international Hoof Ointment 
In ional Sheep Dip 
international Cattie Dip 


international Harness Soap 
International Gopher Poison 
international Worm Remedy 
international tnty | Powder 
international Quick Blister 
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